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No. 132. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1711. 



Qta, aut temput quidpoatulet rum videt, aut plura logiuturg 
mut te ostentat, aut eorum gtdbuBcwn e»t rationem rum habetg 
i9 ineptU9 ease dicitur. T u l l. 

That man may be called impertinent, who considers not the 
•ireumstances of time, or engrosses the conyersation, or 
makes himself the subject of his discourse, or pays no regard 
to- the company he is m. 

Having notified to my good friend Sir Roger 
that I should set out for London the next day, his 
horses were ready at the appointed hour in the 
evening ; and, attended by one of his grooms, I 
arrived at the county-town at twilight, in order to 
be ready for the stager-coach the day following. 
As soon as we arrived at the inn, the servant who 
waited upon me inquired of the chamberlain in 
my hearing what company he had for the coach ? 
The fellow answered, 'Mrs. Betty Arable the 
great fortune, and the widow her mother ; a re- 
cruiting officer (who took a place because they 
were to go) young 'Squire Quickset, her cousin 
(that her mother wished her to be married to -,) 
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Ephraim the quakei^ her guardian ; and a^entte* 
man that had studied himself dumb from Sir Ro- 
ger de Coverley's.' I observed by what he said 
of myself, that according to his office he dealt 
much in intelligence ; and doubted not but there 
was some foundation for his reports of the rest of 
the company, as well as for the whimsical account 
he gave of me. The next morning at day-break 
we were all called ; and I who know my own nat- 
ural shyness, and endeavour to be as little liable 
to be disputed with as possible, dressed imme- 
diately, that I might make no one wait. The 
first preparation for our setting out was, that the 
captain's half pike was placed near the coach- 
man, and a drum behind the coach. In the mean 
time the drummer, the captain's equipage, was 
rery loud, 'that none of the captain's things 
should be placed so as to be spoiled ;' upon whichi 
his cloak -bag was fixed in the seat of the coach ; 
and the captain himself, according to a frequentt 
though invidious behaviour of military men, or* 
dered his man to look sharp, that none but one t>f 
the ladies should have the place he had taken 
fronting the coach-box. 

We were in some little time fixed in our seats, 
and sat with that dislike which people not too 
good-natured usually conceive of each other at 
first sight. The coach jumbled us insensibly in- 
to some sort of familiarity : and we had not mov- 
ed above two miles, when the widow asked the 
captain what success he had in his recruiting ^ 
The officer, with a frankness he believed very 
graceful, told her, ' that indeed he had but very 
little luck, and had suffered much by desertxoii> 
therefore should be glad to end his warfare in the 
service of her or her fair daughter. In a word,* 
utntinued he, * I am a soldier, and to be plain U 
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my character ; you see me, madam) young, sound, 
and impudent ; take me yourself, widow, or give 
me to her, I will be wholly at your disposal. I 
am a soldier of fortune, ha 1' — this was followed 
by a vain laugh of his own, and a deep silence of 
all the rest of the company. I had nothing left 
for it but to fall fast asleep, which I did with all 
speed.—' Come,' said he, ' resolve upon it, we 
will make a wedding at the next town : wc will 
wake this pleasant companion who is fallen asleep, 
to be the brideman ; and,' giving the quake r a 
clap on tlie knee, he concluded, ' This sly saint, 
who, I will warrant, understands what is what as 
well as you or I, widow, shall give the bride as 
father.' The quaker, who happened to bo a man 
of smartness, answered, ' Friend, I take it in,good 
part that thou hast given me the authority of a 
father over this comely and virtuous child ; and 
1 must assure thee, that if I have the giving her, 
1 shall not bestow her on thee. Thy mirth, 
friend, savoureth of folly : thou art a person of a 
light mind, thy drum is a type of thee, it sound- 
eth because it is empty. Verily, it is not from thy 
fullness, but thy emptiness that thou has spoken 
this day. Friend, friend, we have hired this 
coach in partnership with thee, to carry us to the 
great city ; we cannot go any other way. This 
worthy mother must hear thee if thou wilt needs 
utter thy follies; we cannot help it, friend, I say : 
if thou wilt, we must hear thee ; but if thou wert 
a man of understanding, thou wouldst not take 
advantage of thy courageous countenance to abash 
us children of peace. — Thou art, thou sayest, a 
soldier; give quarter to us, who cannot resist 
thee. Why didst thou fleer at our friend, who 
feigned himself asleep ? He said nothing ; but 
liow dost thou know what he containeth I If thou 
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speakest improper things in the hearing of this 
virtuous young virgin, consider it as an outrage 
against a distressed person that cannot get from 
thee : to speak indiscreetly what we are obliged 
to hear, by being hasped up with thee in this pub- 
lic vehicle, is in some degree assaulting on the 
high road.' 

Here Ephraim paused, and the captain with a 
happy and uncommon impudence (which can be 
convicted and support itself at the same time) 
cries, ' Faith, friend, I thank thee ; I should have 
been a little impertinent if thou hadst not repri- 
manded me. Come, thou art, I see, a smoky old 
fellow, and I will be very orderly the ensuing part 
of my journey. I was going to give myself airs, 
but, ladies, I beg pardon.* 

The captain was so little out of humour, and 
our company was so far from being soured by 
this little ruffle, that Ephraim and he took a par- 
ticular delight in being agreeable to each other 
for the future ; and assumed their different pro- 
vinces in the conduct of the company. OVir 
reckonings, apartments, and accommodation, fell 
under Ephraim ; and the captain looked to all dis- 
putes upon the road, as the good behaviour of 
our coachman, and the right we had of taking 
place, as going to London, of all vehicles coming 
from thence. The occurences we met with were 
ordinary, and very little happened which could 
entertain by the relation of them : but when I 
considered the company we were in, I took it for 
no small good-fortune, that the whole journey was 
not spent in impertinences, which to one part of 
us might be an entertainment, to the other a suf- 
fering. What therefore Ephraim said when we 
were almost arrived at London, had to me an air 
not only of good understanding, but good breed- 
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ing. Upon the young lady's expressing her sat- 
isfaction in the journey, and declaring how de- 
lightful it had been to her, Ephraim declared 
himself as follows : There is no ordinary part of 
human life, which expresseth so much a good 
mind, and a right inward man, as his behaviour 
upon meeting with strangers, especially such as 
may seem the most unsuitable companions to 
him: such a man, when be falleth in the way 
tilth persons of simplicity and innocence, how- 
ever knowing he may be in the ways of men, will 
not vaunt himself thereof,' but will the rather hide 
his superiority to them, that he may not be pain- 
ful unto them. My good friend,' continued he, 
turning to the officer, thee and I are to part by 
and by, and peradventure we may never meet 
ag^in : but be advised by a plain man ; modes and 
apparel are but trifles to the real man, therefore 
do not think such a man as thyself terrible for 
thy garb, nor such a one as me contemptible for 
mine. When two such as thee and I meet, with 
aflTections as we ought to have towards each 
ether, Ihou shouldst rejoice to see my peaceable 
demeanor, and I should be glad to see thy 
i&trength and ability to protect me in it. T. 
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Qtds detideHo ntpudor, aut modut 

Tarn chart fapitia? Hor. 1 04. X]dr. 1% 

Sa<ih was hi« worth, oar loss is such, 

W« cannot love too well^ or grieve too much. 

Oldiswo&th. 

There is a sort of delight, which is alternately 
mixed with terror and sorrow, in the contempla- 

VOL. lU. B 
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tion of death, The soul has its curiosity more 
than ordinaiily awakened, when it turns its 
thoughts upon the conduct of such who have be- 
haved themselves with an equal, a resigned, a 
cheerful, a generous or heroic temper in that 
extremity. We are affected with these respec- 
tive manners of behaviour, as we secretly believe 
the part of the dying person imitable by our- 
selves, or such as we imagine ourselves more 
paiticularly capable of. Men of exalted minj^ 
inarch before us like princes, and are, to the or- 
dinary race of mankind, rather subjects for their 
admirdtion than example. However, there are 
no ideas strike more forcibly upon our imagina- 
tions, than those which are raised from reflec- 
tions upon the exits of great and excellent men. 
Innocent men who have suffered as criminals, 
though they were benefactors to human society^ 
seem to be persons of the highest distinction, 
among the vastly greater number of human race, 
the dead. When the ihiquity of the times 
brought Socrates to his execution, how great 
and wonderful is it to behold him, unsupported 
by any thing but the testimony of his own con- 
science, and conjectures of hereafter, receive 
the poison with an air of mirth and good-humour, 
and as if going on an agreeable journey, bespeak 
some deity to make it fortunate ! 

When Phocion's good actions had met with 
the like reward from his country, and he was led 
to death with many others of his friends, they be- 
wailing their fate, he walking composedly to- 
wards the place of execution, how gracefully 
dues he support his illustrious character to the 
very lust instant! One of the rabble spitting at 
him as he passed, witli his usual authority he cal- 
led to know if uo one was ready to teach this fel- 
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low how to behave himself. When a poor-spi» 
rited creature that died at the same time for his 
crimeS) bemoaned himself unmanfully, he rebu- 
ked him with this question, ^ Is it no consolation 
to such a man as thou art to die with Phocion ?' 
At the instant when he was to die, they asked 
what commands he had for his son: he an- 
swered, ' To forget this injury of the Athenians.* 
Niocles, his friend, under the same sentence, de- 
sired he might drink the potion before him: 
Phocion said, 'because he never had denied him 
any thing, he would not even this, the most difli* 
cult request he had ever made.* 

These instances were very noble and great, 
and the reflections of those sublime spirits had 
tnade death to them what it is really intended to 
he by the Author of nature, a relief from a various 
being, ever subject to sorrows and difficulties. 

Epaminondas the Theban general, having re- 
ceived in fight a mortal stab with a sword, which 
was left in his body, lay in that posture till he had 
intelligence that his troops had obtained the vic- 
tory, and then permitted it to be drawn out, at 
which instant he expressed himself in this man- 
ner : ' This is not the end of my life, my fellow- 
soldiers ; it is now your Epaminondas is born, 
who dies in so much glory.' 

It were an endless labour to collect the ac- 
counts, with which all ages have filled the world, 
of noble and heroic minds that have resigned this 
beuig, as if the termination of life were but an or- 
dinary occurrence of it. 

This common-place way of thinking I fell into 
from an awkward endeavour to throw off a real 
and fresh affliction, by turning over books in a 
melancholy mood; but it is not easy to remove 
griefs which touch the hearty by applying reme- 
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dies which only entertain the imagination. As 
tfierefore this paper is to consist of any thin^ 
"which concerns human life, I cannot help letting 
the present subject regard what has been the last 
object of my eyes> though an entertainment of 
sorrow. 

I went this evening to visit a frienfd, with a de- 
sign to rally him, upon a story I had heard of hi» 
intending to steal a marriage without the. privity 
of us his intimate friends and acquaintance. I 
came into his apartment with that intimacy which 
I have done for veiy many years, and walked di- 
rectly into his bed-chamber, where I found my 
friend in the agonies of death.— What could I 
do? The innocent mirth in my thoughts struck 
upon me like the most flagitious wickedness : I 
in vain called upon him; he was senseless, and 
too far spent to have the least knowledge of my 
sorrow, or aoy pain in himself. Give me leave 
then to transcribe my soliloquy, as 1 stood by hi» 
metier, dumb with the weight of grief for a son 
who was her honour and her comfort, and never 
till that hour since his birth had been an occasion 
of a moment's sorrow to her.' 

*How surprising is this change! From the 
possession of vigorous life and strength, to be re- 
duced in a few hours to this fatal extremity! 
Those lips which look so pale and livid, within ^ 
these few days gave delight to all who heard 
their utterance : it was the business, the purpose 
of his being, next to obeying him to whom he is 
gone, to please and instruct, and that for no other 
end but to please and instruct. Kindness was 
the motive of his actions, and with all the capa- 
city requisite for making a figure in a contentious 
worldy moderation, good nature, affability, tern- 
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perance and chastity, were the arts of his excel- 
lent life — There as he lies in helpless agony, no 
wise man who knew him so well as I, but would 
resign all the world can bestow to be so near the 
end of such a life. Why does my heart so little 
obey my reason as to lament thee, thou excellent 
man? — Heaven receive him or restore him: — 
Thy beloved mother, thy obliged friends, thy 
helpless servants, stand around thee without dis- 
' tinction. How much wouldst thou, hadsf thou 
thy senses, say to each of us ! 

* But now that good heart bursts, and he is at 
rest — With that breath expired a soul who never 
indulged a passion unfit for the place he is gone 
to. Where are now thy plans of justice, of truth, 
of honour? Of what use the volumes thou hast 
collated, the arguments thou hast invented, the ex- 
' amples thou hast followed ? Poor were the expec- 
tations of the studious, the modest, and the good, 
if the reward of their labours were only to be ex- 
pected from man. No, my friend, thy intended 
pleadings, thy intended good offices to thy friends, 
thy intended services to thy country, are already 
performed (as to thy concern in them) in his sight, 
before whom, the past, present, and future appear 
at our view. While others with thy talents were 
tormented with ambition, with vain-glory, with 
envy, with emulation, how well didst thou turn 
thy mind to its own improvement in things out of 
the power of fortune; in probity, in integrity, in 
the practice and study of justice ! How silent thy 
passage, how private thy journey, how glorious 
thy end ! * Many have I known more famous, 
some more knowing, not one so innocent.' 

R. 
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•Opiferque per orbem 



Dicor* 

OviDMet. i.521. 

And am the great pbysiciati call'd below. 

Dryden. 

During my absence in the country, several pack- 
ets have been left for me, which were not for- 
ivarded to me, because I was expected every day 
in town. The author of the following letter, 
dated from Tower-hill, having sometimes been 
entertained vnth some learned gentlemen in plush 
doublets,* who have vended their wares from a 
stage in that place, has pleasantly enough ad- 
dressed tome, as no less a sage in morality, than 
those are in physic. To comply with his kind 
inclination to make my cures famous, I shall give 
you his testimonial oi my great abilities at large 
in his own words. 

i SIR, Tower-hill, July 5, 1711. 

* Your saying the other day there is some- 
thing wonderful in the narrowness of those minds 
which can be pleased, and be barren of bounty to 
those who please them, makes me in pain that I 
am not a man of power. If I were, you should 
soon see how much I approve your speculations. 
In the mean time, I beg leave to supply that ina- 
bility with the empty tribute of an honest mind, 
by tellinj^ you plainly I love and thank you for 
your daily refreshments. I constantly peruse 
your paper as I smoke my morning's pipe (though 

*Viz. Qoack-^octors. 
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I cannot forbear reading the motto before I fill 
and light,) and really it gives a greatful relish to 
every whiff; each paragraph is fraught either 
with useful or delightful notions, and I never 
fail of being highly diverted or improved. The 
variety of your subjects surprises me as much as 
a box of pictures did formerly, in which there was 
only one face, that by pulling some piec.es of isin- 
glass over it, was changed into a grave senator or 
a Merry- Andrew, a patched lady or a nun, a beau 
or a black-a-more, a prude or a coquette, a coun- 
try esquire or a conjuror, with many other dif- 
ferent representations very entertaining (as you 
are) though still the same at the bottom. This 
was a childish amusement, when I was carried 
away with outward appearance, but you make a 
deeper impression, and affect the secret springs 
of the mind; you charm the fancy, sooth the 
passions, and insensibly lead the reader to that 
sweetness of temper that you so well describe ; 
you rouse generosity with that spirit, and incul- 
cate humanity with that ease, that he must be mi- 
serably stupid that is not affected by you. I can- 
not say, indeed, that you have put impertinence 
to silence, or vanity out of countenance ; but, me- 
thinks, you have bid as fair for it as any man that 
ever appeared upon a public stage ; and offer an 
infallible cure of vice and folly, for the price of 
one penny. And since it is usual for those who 
receive benefit by such famous operators, to pub- 
lish an advertisement, that others may reap the 
same advantage, I think myself obliged to declare 
to all the world, that having for a long time been 
splenetic, ill-natured, fro ward, suspicious, and un- 
sociable, by the application of your medicines, 
taken only with half an ounce of right Virginia 
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tobacco, for SIX successive mornings^ I am be- 
come open, obliging) officious, frank, and hospi- 
table. 

I am^ 
Your humble servant 
and great admirer, 

George Trusty.* 

The careful father and humble petitioner here- 
after mentioned, who are under difficulties about 
the just management of fans, will soon receive 
proper advertisements relating to the professors 
in that behalf, with their places of abode and me- 
thods of teaching. 

i SIR, ^ J»iiy» 5> IT'll- 

^ In your Spectator of June the 27th, you 
transcribe a letter sent to you from a new sort of 
muster-master, who teaches ladies the whole ex- 
ercise of the fan ; I have a daughter just come to 
town, who though she has always held a fan in her 
hand at proper times, yet she knows no more how 
to use it according to true discipline, than an awk- 
ward school-boy does to make use of his new 
sword. 1 have sent for her on purpose to learn 
the exercise, she being already very well accom- 
plished in all other arts which are necessary for a 
young lady to understand ; my request is, that you 
will speak to your correspondent on my behalf^ 
and in your next paper let me know what he ex- 
pects, either by the mont4i or the quarter, for 
teaching : and where he keeps his place of ren- 
dezvous. I have a son too, whom I would fain 
have taught to gallant fans, and should be glad to 
know what the gentleman will have for teaching 
them both, I finding fans for practice at my own 
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expense. This information will in the highest 
manner oblige, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

William Wiseacre,* 

^ As soon as my son is perfect in this art (which 
I hope will be in a year's time, for the boy is pretty 
apt), I design he shs^ll learn to ride the great horse 
(although he is not yet above twenty years old) if 
his modier, whose darling he is, will venture him, 

* TO THE SPECTATOR. 

* The humble Petition of Benjamin £asyj Gent» 

^ SHEWETH, 

* That it was your petitioner's misfortune 
to walk to Hackney church last sunday, where to 
his great amazement he met with a soldier of 
your own training; she furls a fan, recovers a fan, 
and gpes through the whole exercise of it .to ad- 
miration. This well-managed officer of your's 
hs^, to my knowledge, been the ruin of above 
five young gentlemen besides myself, and still 
goes on laying waste wheresoever she comes, 
whereby the whole village is in great danger. 
Our humble request is therefore, that this bold 
Amazon be ordered immediately to lay down her 
arms, or that you would issue forth an order, that 
we who have been thus injured may meet at the 
place oi^ general rendezvous, and there be taught, 
to manage our snuff-boxes in such manner as we 
piay be an equal match for her; 

And your petitioner shall ever pray, kc. 
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No. 135. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1711. 

Eft brevitate opu8, ut currat sententia 

UoR. 1 Sat. X. 9. 

Let brevity^ dispatch the rapid thought. 

I HAVE somewhere read of an eminent person 
who used in his private offices of devotion to give 
thanks to heaven that he was born a Frenchman : 
for my own part, I look upon it as a peculiar bles- 
sing that I was bom an Englishman. Among 
many other reasons, I think myself very happy in 
my country, as the language of it is wonderfully 
adapted to a man who is sparing of his words, and 
an enemy to loquacity. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good for- 
tune in this particular, I shall commimicate to the 
public my speculations upon the English tongue, 
not doubting but they will be acceptable to all 
my curious readers. 

The Elnglish delight in silence more than any 
other European nation, if the remarks which are 
made on u« by foreigners are true. Our discourse 
is not kept up in conversation, but falls into more 
pauses and intervals than in our neighbouring 
countries ; as it is observed, that the matter of 
our writings is thrown much closer together, and 
lies in a narrower compass than is usual in the 
works of foreign authors : for, to favour our na- 
tural taciturnity, when we are obliged to utter our 
thoughts, we do it in the shortest way we are 
able, and give as quick a birth to our conceptions 
as possible. 

This humour shews itself in several remarks 
that we may make upon the English language. 
As first of all by its abounding in monosyllables, 
which gives us an opportunity of delivering our 
thoughts in few sounds. This indeed takes 0£f 
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from the elegance of our tongue, but at the same 
time expresses our ideas in the readiest manner, 
sind consequently answers the first design of 
speech better than the multitude of syllables, 
Mrhich make the words of other languages more 
tunable and sonorous. The sounds of our En- 
glish words are commonly like those of string 
music, short and transient, which rise and perish 
upon a single touch; those of other languages 
3ire like the notes of wind instruments, sweet and 
swelling, and lengthened out into variety of. 
modulation. 

In the next place we may observe that where 
the words are not monosyllables, we often make 
them so, as much as lies in our power, by our ra- 
pidity of pronunciation ; as it generally happens 
in most of our long words which are derived from 
the Latin, where we contract the length of the 
syllables that gives them a grave and solemn air 
in their own language,^ to make them more pro- 
per for dispatch, and more conformable to the 
genius of our tongue. This we may find in a 
multitude of words, as * liberty, conspiracy, the- 
atre, orator,' &c. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has of 
late years made a very considerable alteration in 
our language, by closing in one syllable the termi- 
nation of our praetcrfect tense, as in these words 
' drown'd, walk'd arriv'd,' for ' drowned, walked, 
arrived,' which has very much disfigured the 
tongue, and turned a tenth part of our smoothest 
words into so many clusters of consonants. This 
is the more remarkable, because the want of vow- 
els in our language has been the genei^ complaint 
of our politest authors, who nevertheless are the 
men that have made these retrenchments, and con- 
sequently very muchincreased our former scarcity. 
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This reflccfion oh the words that end in ed, I 
. have heard in conversation from one of the great- 
est geniuses this age has produced.* I think we 
may add to the foregoing observation, the change 
which has happened in our language, by the ab- 
breviation of several words that are terminated in 
< eth,' by substituting an s in the room of the last 
syllable, as in ^ drowns, walks, arrives,' and innu- 
merable other words, which in the pronunciation 
of our forefathers were ' drowneth, walketh, ar- 
riveth.' This has wonderfully multiplied a let- 
ter which was before too frequent in the English 
tongue, and added to that hissing in our languagCy 
which is taken so much notice of by foreigners; 
but at the same time humours our taciturnity, 
and eases us of many superfluous syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single let- 
ter on many occasions does the office of a whole 
word, and represents the ' his* and ' her' of our 
forefathers. There is no doubt but the ear of a 
foreigner, which is the best judge in this case, 
would very much disapprove of such innovations, 
which indeed we do ourselves in some measure, 
by retaining the old termination in writing, and 
in all the solemn offices of our religion. 

As in the instances I have given we bare epi- 
tomized many of our particular words to the de- 
triment of our tongue, so on other occasions we 
have drawn two words into one, which has like- 
wise very much untuned our language, and clog- 
ged it with consonants, as * mayn't, can't, shan't 
won't, and the like, for ' may not, can not, shall 
not, will not,' &c. 

* This was probably Dean Swist^ who has made Uie same 
observation in his proposal for correcting, and improving, and 
asCtrtauuDg ttie EogUsh tongue^ &c, Se« Swift's Works. 
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It is perhaps this humour of speaking no more 
than we needs must» which has so miserably cur* 
tailed some of our words, that in familiar writings 
and conversations they often lose all but their 
first syllables, as in * mob. rep. pos. incog.' and 
the like ; and as all ridiculous words make their 
first entry into a language by familiar phrases, I 
dare, not answer for these, that they will not in 
time be looked upon as a part of our tongue. 
We tec some of our poets have been so indiscreet 
as to imitate Hudibras's doggrel expressions in 
their serious compositions, by throwing out the 
signs of our substantives which are essential to 
the English language. Nay, this humour of 
shortening our language had once run so far, that 
some of our celebrated authors, among whom we 
may reckon Sir Roger L'Estrange in particular, 
began to prune their words of all superfluous let- 
ters, as they termed them, in order to adjust the 
spelling to the pronunciation ; which would have 
confounded all our etymologies, and have quite 
destroyed our tongue. 

We may here likewise observe that our proper 
names when familiarized in English, generally 
dwindle to monosyllables, whereas in other mo- 
dern languages they receive a softer turn on this 
occasion, by the addition of a new syllable. — 
Nick in Italian is Nicolini ; Jack in French Janot; 
and so of the rest. 

There is another particular in our language 
which is a great instance of our frugality of words* 
and that is the suppressing of several particles 
which must be produced in other tongues to 
make a sentence intelligible. This often perplexes 
the best writers, when they find the relatives 
* whom, which, or they,* at their mercy, whether 
they may have admission or not ; and will never 

VOL. III. c 
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be decided until we have something like an aca- 
demy, that by the best authorities and rules drawn 
from the analogy of languages shall settle all con- 
troversies between granunar and idiom. 

I have only considered our language as it shews 
the genius and natural tempcF of the English^ 
which is modest) thoughtful and sincere, and 
which, perhaps, may recommend the people, 
though It has spoiled the tongue. We might, 
perhaps, carry the same thought into other lan- 
guages, and deduce a great part of what is pecu- 
liar to them from the genius of the people who 
speak thpm. * It is certain, the light talkative 
humour of the French has not a little infected 
their tongue, which might be shewn by many 
instances ; as the genius of the Italians, which is 
so much addicted to music and ceremony, has 
moulded all their words and phrases to those par- 
ticular uses. The stateliness and gravity of the 
Spaniards shews itself to perfection in the solem- 
nity of their language ; and the blunt honest hu- 
mour of the Germans sounds better in the rough- 
ness of the High-Dutch, than it would in a politer 
tongue. C. 
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Parthu tnendaclor- 



HoR. 2£p. i. li£. 
A greater liar Parthia never bred. 

According to the request of this strange fellow, 
I shall print the following letter. 
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*MR. SPECTATORi 

< I SHALL without any manner of preface ^ 
apology acquaint you, that I am> and ever have 
been from my youth upward, one of the greatest 
liars this island has produced. I have read all the 
moralists upon the subject, but could never find 
any effect their discourses had upon me, but to 
add to my misfortune by new thoughts and ideas, 
and making me more ready in my language, and 
capable of sometimes mixing seeming truths with 
my improbabilities. With this strong passion 
towards falsehood in this kind, there does not 
live an honester man, or a sincerer friend; but 
my imagination runs away with me, and whatever 
is started, I nave such a scene of adventures ap- 
pears in an instant before me, that I cannot help 
uttering them, though to my immediate confu- 
sion, I cannot but know I anv^liable to be detected 
by the first man I meet. 

^ Upon occasion of the mention of the battle of 
Pultowa,* I could not forbear giving an account 
of a kinsman of mine, a young merchant who was 
bred at Moscow, that had too much mettle to 
attend books of entries and accounts, when there 
was so active a scene in the country where he 
resided, and followed the Czar as a volunteer. 
This warm youth (bom at the instant the thing 
wajs spoke of) was the man who unhorsed the 
Swedish general, he was the occasion that the 
Muscovites kept their fii^ in so soldier-like a 
manner, and brought up those troops which were 
covered from the enemy at the beginning of the 

* Fought July 8, 1709, between Charles XU. of Sweden and 
Peter T. Emperor of Russia : wherein Chsrrles wa» entirety 
defeated. 
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day; besides this, he had at last the good fortune 
to be the man who took Count Piper.* With all 
this fire I knew my cousin to be the civilest crea- 
ture in the world. He never made any imperti- 
nent show of his valour, and then he had an ex- 
cellent genius for the world in every other kind. 
I had letters from him (here I felt in my pockets) 
that exactly spoke the Czar's character, which I 
knew perfectly well ; and I could not forbear 
concluding that I lay with his imperial majesty 
twice or thrice a week all the while he lodged at 
Deptford.t What is worse than all this, it is 
impossil)le to speak to me, but you give me 
some occasion of coming out with one lie or 
other, that has neither wit, humour, prospect of 
interest, or any other motive that I can think of in 
nature. The other day, when one was com- 
mending an eminent and learned divine, what 
occasion in the world had I to say, < Methinks he 
would look more venerable if he were not so fair 
a man ?' I remember the company smiled. I 
have seen the gentleman since, and he is coal- 
black. I have intimations every day in my life that 
nobody believes me, yet I am never the better. I 
was saying something the other day to an old 
friend at Will's coffee-house, and he made me no 
manner of answer ; buttold me that an acquaintance 
of Tully the orator having two or three times toge- 
ther said to him, without receiving any answer, 
" that upon his honour he was but that very month 
forty years of age," Tully answered, " Surely you 
think me the most incredulous man in the world, 
if I do not believe what you have told me every 
day these ten yeai's." The mischief of it is, I find 
myself wonderfully inclined to have been present 

* Prime Minister of Charles XII. 
t In the spring of the /ear 1698. 
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at eveiy occurrence that- is spoken of before me ; 
this had led me into many inconveniences, but in- 
deed they have been the fewer, because I am no 
ill-natured man, and never speak things to any 
man's disadvantage. I never directly defame, 
but I do what is as bad in the consequence, for I 
have often made -a man say such and such a lively 
expression, who was born a mere elder brother. 
When one has said in my hearing, " such a one 
18 no wiser than h& should be," I immediately 
have replied, " Now 'faith, I cannot see that, he 
«aid a very good thing to my lord such-a-one, upon 
such an occasion, and the like." Such an honest 
dolt as this has been watched in every expression 
he uttered, upon my recommendation of him, and 
consequently been subject to the more ridicule. 
I once endeavoured to cure myself of this imper- 
tinent quality, and resolved to hold my tongue for 
seven days together; I did so, but then I had so 
many winks and unnecessary distortions of my 
face upon what any body else said, that I found I 
only forebore the expression, and that I still lied in 
my heart to every man I met with. You are to know 
t)nc thing (which I believe you will say is a pity, 
considering the use I should have made of it) I ne- 
ver travelled in my life ; but I do not know whe- 
ther I could have spoken of any foreign country 
with more familiarity than I do at present, in com- 
pany who are strangers to me. I have cursed the 
inns in Germany ; commended the brothels at Ve- 
nice ; the freedom of conversation in France ; and 
though I never was out of this dear town, and fifty 
miles about it, have been three nights together 
dogged by bravoes, for an intrigue with a cardi- 
nal's mistress at Rome. 

* It were endless to give you particulars of this 
kind ; but I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, there 

c 2 
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are about twenty or thirty of us in this town ; I 
mean by this town the cities of London and West- 
minster; 1 say there are in town a sufficient num- 
ber of us to make a society among ourselves ; and 
since we cannot be believed any longer, I beg of 
you to print this my letter, that we may meet to- 
gether, and be under such regulation as there 
may be no occasion for belief or confidence among 
us. If you think fit, we might be called ^ the 
historians," for liar is become a very harsh word. 
And that a member of the society may not hereaf- 
ter be ill received by the rest of the world, I de- 
sire you would explain a little this sort of men, 
and not let us historians be ranked, as we are in 
the imaginations of ordinary people, among com- 
mon liars, make-bates, impostors, and incendiaries. 
For your instruction herein, you are to know that 
an historian in conversation is only a person of so 
pregnant a fancy, that he cannot be contented with 
ordinary occurrences. I know a man of quality 
of our order, who is of the wrong side of forty- 
three, and has been of that age, according to 
Tully's jest, for some years since, whose vein is 
upon the romantic. Give him the least occasion, 
and he will tell you something so very particular 
that happened in such a year, and in such com- 
pany, where by the by was present such a one, 
who was afterwards made such a thing — Out of 
all these circumstances, ia the best language in 
the world, he will join together with such proba- 
ble incidents an account that shews a person of 
the deepest penetration, the honestest mind, and 
withal something so humble when he speaks of 
himself, that you would admire. Dear sir, why 
should this be lying 1 there is nothing so instruc- 
tive. He has withal the gravest aspect; some- 
thing so very venerable and great I Another of 
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to 

these historians is a young man whom we would 
take in, though he extremely wants parts; as 
people send children (before they can learn any 
thing) to school, to keep them out of harm's way. 
—He tells things which have nothing at all in 
them, and can neither please nor displease, but 
merely take up your time to no manner of pur- 
pose, no manner of delight ; but he is good-na- 
tured, and does it because he loves to be saying 
something lo you, and entertain you. 

* I could name you a soldier that hath done very 
great things without slaughter; he is prodigious- 
ly dull and slow of head, but what he can say is for 
ever false, so that we must have. him. 

* Give me leave to tell you of on^e more, who is 
a lover ; he is the most afflicted creature in the 
world, lest what happened between him and a great 
beauty should ever be known. Yet again he com- 
forts himself " Hang the jade her woman. If mo- 
ney can keep the slut trusty I will do it, though I 
mortgage every acre ; Anthony and Cleopatra for 
that ; all for love and the world well lost." 

* Then, sir, there is my little merchant, honest 
Indigo of the 'Change, there is my man for loss 
and gain ; there is tare and tret, there is lying all 
round the globe ; he has such a prodigious intel- 
ligence, he knows all the French are doing, or 
what we intend or ought to intend, and has it from 
such hands. — But, alas, whither am I running ! 
while I complain, while I remonstrate to you, 
even all this is a lie, and there is not one such 
person of quality, lover, soldier, or merchant, as 
I have now described in the whole world, that I 
know of. But I will catch myself once in my life, 
and in spite of nature speak one truth, to wit, that 
I am, 

T. Your humble servant^ &c.* 
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At fuse etiam servin semper Ubcrafuerunt, ttmerent, gtm 
derent, dftltrem, tuo poHus quam alterius arbitrio. 

TuLL. Epist. 

ETen slaves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice, ami 
grieve, at their own rather than another's pleasure. 

It is no small concern to me, that I find so man) 
complaints from that part of mankind whose por- 
tion it is to live in servitude, that those whon 
they depend upon will not allow them to be evec 
as happy as their condition will admit of. There 
are, as these unhappy correspondents inform me 
masters who are offended at a cheerful counte* 
nance, and think a servant is broke loose fron 
them, if he does not preserve the utmost awe ic 
their presence. There is one who says, if he lookf 
satisfied, his master asks him, ^ what makes bin 
so pert this morning ;' if a little sour, *• Hark ye 
sirrah, are not 'you paid your wages ?' The pooi 
creatures live in the most extreme misery toge- 
ther ; the master knows not how to preserve re- 
spect, nor the servant how to give it. It seenu 
this person is of so sullen a nature, that he know: 
but little satisfaction in the midst of a plentiful 
fortune, and secretly frets to see any appearance 
of content in one that lives upon the hundredtl 
part of his income, while he is unhappy in the 
possession of the whole. Uneasy persons, whc 
cannot possess their own minds, vent their spleet 
upon all who depend upon them ; which, I think 
is expressed in a lively manner in the following 
letters. 

*"R> August 2, 1711. 

* I HAVE read your Spectator of the thirc 
of \^c last month, and wish I had the happiness 
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of being preferred to serve so good a master as 
Sir Roger. The character of my master is the 
very reverse of that good and gentle knight's. 
All his directions are given, and his mind reveal- 
ed by way of contraries : as when any thing is to 
be remembered, with a peculiar cast of face he 
cries " Be sure to forget now." If I am to make ' 
haste back, " Do not come these two hours ; be 
sure to call by the way upon some of your com- 
panions." Then another excellent way of his is, 
if he sets me any thing to do, which he knows 
must necessarily take up half a day, he calls ten 
times in a quarter of an hour to know whether I 
have done yet. This is his manner; and the 
same perverseness runs through all his actions, 
according as the circumstances vary. Besides 
all this, he is so suspicious, that he submits him- 
self to the drudgery of a spy. He is as unhappy 
himself as he makes his servants : he is constantly 
watching us, and we differ no more in pleasure 
and liberty than as a gaoler and a prisoner. He 
Ia3r8 traps for faults, and no sooner makes a dis- 
covery, but falls into such language, as I am 
more ashamed of for coming from him, than for 
being directed to me. This, sir, is a short sketch 
of a master I have served upwards of nine years ; 
and though I have never wronged him, I confess 
my despair of pleasing him has very much abated 
my endeavour to do it. If you will give me leave 
to steal a sentence out of my master's Clarendon, 
I shall tell you my case in a word, "being used 
worse than I deserved, I cared less to deserve 
well than I had done." 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant, 
Ralph Valet.' 
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< DEAR MH. specter, 

^ I AM the next thing to a lady's t?oman« 
and am under both my lady and her woman. I 
am so used by them both, that I should be very 
glad to see them in the Specter. My ladf 
herself is of no mind in the world, and for that 
reason hor woman is of twenty minds in a mo- 
ment. My lady is one that never knows what to 
do with Herself; she pulls on and puts off every 
thing she wears, twenty times, before she resolves 
upon it for that day. I stand at one end of the 
room, and reach things to her woman. When 
my lady asks for a thing, I h^ar, and have half 
brought it, when the woman meets me int the 
middle of the room to receive it, and at that in- 
stant she says, " No, she will not have it." Then 
I go back, and her woman comes up to her, and 
by this time she will have that, and two or three 
tlings more in an instant. The woman and I 
run to each other; I am loaded and delivering 
the things to her, when my lady says she vmuits 
none of all these things, and we are the dullest 
creatures in the world, and she the unhappiest 
woman living, for she shall not be drest in any 
timtr. Thus we stand^ not knowing what to do, 
when our good lady with all the patience in the 
world tells us as plain as she can speak, that she 
will have temper because wc have no manner of 
understanding ;' and begins again to dress, and 
see if we can find out of ourselves what v^ are 
to do. When she is dressed she goes lo dinner, 
and after she has disliked every thinj^ there, she 
calls for her coach, then commands it in again, 
ar»d then she will not go out at all, and then will 
go too, and orders the chariot. Now, good Mr. 
bpocter, I desire you would, in the behalf of all 
vho serve froward ladies, give out in your papery 
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that nothing can be done without allowing time 
for it, and that one cannot be back agdn with 
vrhat one was sent for, if one is called back before 
one can go a step for that they want. And if you 
please, let them know that all mistresses are as 
lijike as all servants. 

I am your loving friend. 

Patience Giddy.* 

These are great calamities ; but I met the 
other day in the Five-fields, towards Chelsea, a 
pleasanter tyrant than either of the above re pre - 
^sented. A fat fellow was puffing on in his open 
waistcoat ; a boy of fourteen in a livery, carrying 
after him his cloak, upper coat, hat, wig, and 
sword. The poor lad was ready to sink with the 
weight, and could not keep up with his master, 
who turned back every half furlong, and wonder- 
ed what made the lazy young dog lag behind. 

There is something very unaccountable, that 
people cannot put thcmselv.es in the condition of 
the persons below them, when they consider the 
commands they give. But there is nothing more 
common, than to see a fellow (who if he A^ere re- 
duced to it, would not be hired by any man living) 
lament that he is troubled with the most worthless 
dogs in nature. 

It would, perhaps, be running too far out of 
common life to urge, that he who is n«t master 
of himself and his own passions, cannot be a pro- 
per master of another. Equanimity in a man's 
own words and actions, will easily diffuse itself 
through his whole family. Pamphilio has the 
happiest household of any man I know, and that 
proceeds from the humane regard he has to them 
in their private persons, as well as in respect 
that they arc his serviiuts. If there be any occa- 
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sion, wherein they may in themselves be suppo- 
sed to be unfit to attend their master's concerns 
by reason of any attention to their own, he is so 
good as to place himself in their condition. I 
thought it very becoming in him, when at dinner 
the other day, he made an apology for want of 
more attendants. He said, ' one of my footmen 
is gone to the wedding of his sister, and the 
other I do not expect to w^t, because his father 
died but two days ago.' T. 
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Utitur in re non dubid tettibut non necetsariig, 

TULL. 

He uses unaecessary proofs in an indisputable poinL 

One meets now and then with persons who arc 
extremely learned and knotty in expounding clear 
cases. Tully tells us of an author that spent 
some pages to prove that generals could not pei'*- 
form the great enterprises which have made them 
so illustrious, if they had not had men. He as- 
serted also, it seems, that a minister at home, no 
more than a commander abroad, could do any 
thing without other men were his instruments 
and assistants. On this occasion he pmduces the 
example of Themistocles, Pericles, Cyrus, and 
Alexander himself, whom he denies to have been 
capable of effecting what they did, except they 
had been followed by others. It is pleasant 
enough to see such persons contend without op- 
ponents, and triumpli without victory. 

The author above-mentioned bv tlie orator is 
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placed for ever in a very ridiculous lij^ht, and we 
meet every day in conversation such as deserve 
the same kind of renown, for troubling those 
with whom they converse with the like certain- 
ties. The persons that I have always thought to 
deserve the highest admiration in this kind are 
your ordinary story-tellers, who are most reli- 
giously careful of keeping to the truth in every 
particular circumstance of a narration, whether 
it cpncerns the main end or not. A gentlemaa 
whom I had the honour to be in company with 
the other day, upon some occasion that he was 
pleased to take^ said, he remembered a very 
pretty repartee made by a very witty man in 
King Charles's time upon the like occasioh. ' I 
remember (said he, upon entering into the tale) 
much about the time of Oates's plot, that a cou- 
sin-german of mine and I were at the Bear in 
Holborn. No, I am out, it was at the Cross-keys ; 
but Jack Thomson was there, for he was very 
great with the gentleman who made the answer. 
But I am sure it was spoken somewhere there- 
abouts, for we drank a bottle in that neighbour- 
hood every evening : but no matter for all that, 
the thing is the same ; but ' 

He was going on to settle the geography of the 
jest when I left the room, wondering at this odd 
turn of head which can play away its words, with 
uttering nothing to the purpose, still observing its 
own impertinences, and yet proceeding in them. 
I do not question but he informed the rest of his 
audience, who had more patience than I, of the 
birth and parentage, as well as the collateral alli- 
ances of his family who made the repartee, and 
of him who provoked him to it. 

It is no small misfortune to any who have a just 
value for -th ' yhcn this quality of being so 
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very circumstantial, and careful to be exact, hap- 
pens to shew itself in a man whose quality obliges 
theoi to attend his proofs, that it is now day, and 
the like. But this is augmented when the same 
genius gets into authority, as it often does. Nay, I 
have known it more than once ascend the very pul- 
pit. One of this sort taking it in his head to be a 
great admirer of Dr. Tillotson and Dr. Beveridge, 
never failed of proving out of these great authors, 
things which no man living would have defied 
him upon his own single authority. One day re- 
solving to come to the point in hand, he said, 
< according to that excellent divine' I will enter 
upon the matter, or in his words, in his fifteenth 
serm6n of the folio edition, page 1 60,— 

" I shaH briefly explain the words, and then 
consider the matter contained in them." 

This honest gentleman needed not, one would 
think, strain his modesty so far as to alter his de- 
sign of ' entering upon the matter,' to that of 
briefly explaining.* But so it was, that he would 
not even be contented with that authority, but 
added also the other divine to strengthen his me- 
thod, and told us, ' with the pious and learned Dr. 
Beveridge, page 4th of his ninth volume, " I shall 
endeavour to make it as plain as I can from the 
words which I have now read, wherein for that 

purpose we shall consider " This wiseacre 

was reckoned by the parish, who did not under- 
stand him, a most excellent preacher; but that 
he read toO much, and was so humble that he 
did not trust enough to his own parts. 

Next to these ingenious gentlemen, who argue 
for what nobody can deny them, are to be ranked 
a sort of people who do not indeed attempt to 
prove insignificant things, but are ever labouring 
to raise arguments with you about matters you 
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ive up to them without the least contro- 
One of these people told a gentleman 
lid he saw Mr. Such-a-Onc go this morning 
ie of the clock towards the Gravel-pits; 
must beg your pardon for that, for though 
ery loth to have any dispute with you, yet I 
take the liberty to tell you it was nine 
I saw him at St. James's,' When men of 
enius are pretty far gone in learning they 
ut you to prove that snow is white, and 
you are upon that topic can say that there 
lly no such thing as colour in natui*e ; in a 
they can turn what little knowledge they 
nto a ready capacity of raising doubts ; into 
acity of being always frivolpus and always 
werable. It was of two disputants of this 
tinent and laborious kind that the cynic 
one of these fellows is milking a ram^ and 
her holds the pail.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

he exercises of the snuff-box, according to 
tost fashionable airs and motions, in opposi- 
) the exercise of the fan, will be taught with 
5st plain or perfumed snuff, at Charles Lil- 
perfumer, at the corner of Beaufort-build- 
n the Strand, and attendance given for the 
It of the young merchants about the Ex- 
;e for two hours every day at noon, except 
days, at a toy-shop near Garraway's coffee- 
5. There will be likewise taught the cere- 
of the snuff-box, or rules for offering snuff 
tranger, a friend, or a mistress, according to 
legrees of familiarity or distance; with an 
ination of the careless, tlie scornful, the 
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litic, and the surly pinch, and the gestures pro- 

;r to each of them. 

^N. B. The undertaker does not question but 

i a short time to have formed a body of regular 

nuff-boxes ready to meet and make head against 

11 the regiment of fans which have been lately 

lisciplined, and are now in motion. T. 
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Vera gloria radices a£rit, atqu^'etiam propoffatur. f Jicta 
omnia cekriter, tanquam JloscuU, decidunt, nee simulatum 
potest qtddquam esse diutumum. Tvli.. 

True glory takes root, and eren spreads : all false prstenees, 
like flowers, &11 to the ground ; nor can any eoonterfett last 
long. 

Of all the affections which attend human life, the 
love of glory is the most ardent. According as 
this is cultivated in princes, it produces the great- 
est good or the greatest evil. Where sovereigns 
have it by impressions received from education 
only, it creates an ambitious rather than a noble 
mind : where it is the natural bent of the prince's 
inclination, it prompts him to the pursuit of 
things truly glorious. The two greatest mei 
now in Europe (according to the common accep 
tation of the word great) are Lewis King c 
France, and Peter Emperor of Russia. As it 
certain that all fame does not arise from the pra 
tice of nrtue, it is, methinks, no unpleasu 
amusement to examine the glory of these pote 
tates, and distinguish that which is empty, j 
rishing, and frivolous, from that which is so 
lasting, and important. 
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Lewis of France had h)^s infancy attended b 
erafty and worldly men, who made extent of ter 
ritory the most glorious instance of power, anc 
mistook the spreading of fame for the acquisition 
of honour. The young monarch's heart was by 
such conversation easily deluded into a fondness 
for vain-glory, and upon these unjust principles 
to form or fall in with suitable projects of inva- 
sionj rapine, murder, and all the guilts that attend 
war when it is unjust. At the same time this 
tyranny was laid, sciences and arts were encour- 
aged in the most generous manner, as if men 
of higher faculties were to be bribed to permit 
the massacre of the rest of the world. Every su- 
perstructure which the court of France built upon 
their first designs, which were in themselves vi- 
cious, was suitable to its false foundation. The 
ostentation of riches, the vanity of equipage, 
ihame of poverty, and ignorance of modesty, 
vere the common arts of life: the generous 
rve of one woman was changed into gallantry for 
'1 the sex, and friendships among men turned 
to commerces of interest, or mere professions. 
Vhile these were the rules of life, perjuries in 
I prince, and a general corruption of manners 
the suuject, were the snares in which France 
entangled all her neighbours.' With such 
e colours have the eyes of Lewis been in- 
ated, from the debauchery of his early youth, 
le superstition of his pi*esent old age. Hence 
, that he has the patience to have statues 
ed to his prowess, his valour, his fortitude, 
n the softness and luxury of a court to be 
uded for magnanimity and enterprise in 
ry achievements. 

er Alexovitz of Russia, when he came to 
rf manheod, though he found himself em* 

d2 
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pcror of a vast and numerous people, n 

an endless territory, absolute commands 

lives and fortunes of his subjects, in the 

this unbounded power and greatness, tu 

thoughts upon himself and people with 

Sordid ignorance, and a brute manner 

this generous prince beheld and contemn 

the light of his own genius. His judgm 

gested this to him, and his courage p 

him to amend it. In order to this he 

send to the nation from whence the re; 

world has borrowed its politeness, but 

left his diadem to learn the true way to g 

honour, and application to useful arts, wl 

employ the laborious, the simple, the hoi 

of his people. Mechanic employments 

rations were very justly the first objec 

favour and observation. With this glo 

tention he travelled into foreign natio 

obscure manner, above receiving little 

where he sojourned, but prying into wh 

more consequence, their arts of peac 

war. By this means has this great pr 

the foundation of a great and lasting 

personal labour, personal knowledge, 

valour. It would be injury to any of an* 

name them with him. Who, but himi 

left a throne to learn to sit in it with nioi 

Who ever thought himself mean in 

power, till he had learned to use it ? 

If we consider this wonderful person, 
plexity to know where to begin his er 
Others may in a metaphorical or ph 
sense be said to command themselves, 
emperor is also literally under his own c 
How generous and how good was h 
ing his own name as a private man in 
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he raised, that none in it might expect to outrun 
the steps with which he himself advanced ! By 
such measures this godlike prince learned to 
conquer, learned to use his conquests. How ter- 
rible has he appeared in battle, how gentle in vic- 
tt>ry ! Shall then the base arts of the Frenchman 
be held polite, and the honest labours of the Rus- 
sian barbarous? No: barbarity is the ignorance 
of true honour, or placing any thing instead of it. 
The unjust prince is ignoble and barbarous, the 
gop^p prince only renowned and glorious. 

Tliough men may impose upon themselves 
what thef please by their corrupt imaginations, 
truth will ever keep its station ; and as glory is 
nothing else but the shadow of virtue, it will cer- 
tainly disappear at the departure of virtue. But 
how carefully ought the true notions of it to be 
preserved, and how industrious should we be to 
encourage any impulses towards it ! The West- 
minster school-boy that said the oth^r day he could 
not sleep or play for the colours in the hall,* ought 
to be free from receiving a blow for ever. 

But let us consider what is truly glorious ac- 
cording to the author I have to-day quoted in the 
front of my paper. 

The perfection of glory, says Tully, consists in 
these three particulars ; ' That the people love 
us ; that they have confidence in us ; that being 
affected with a certain admiration towards us, 
they think we deserve honour.' This was spo- 
ken of greatness in the commonwealth. But if 
one were to form a notion of consummate glory 
under our constitution, one must add to the 
abovementioned felicities a certain necessary in- 

* The colours taken at Blenheim, in lf04, were fixed up 
in Westminster-hall^ after haying been carried in proceision 
through the city. 
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existence^ and disralish of all the rest) without the 
prince's favour.* He should, methinks, have 
richeS) power, honour, command, glorjr; but 
riches, power, honour, command, and glory 
should have no charms, but as accompanied with 
the affection of his prince. He should, methinks, 
be popular because a favourite, and a favourite be- 
cause popular. Were it not to make the charac- 
ter too imaginary, I would give him sovereignty 
over some foreign territory, and make him esteem 
that an emptjr addition without the kindregjards 
of hb own prince. One may merely have an idea 
of a man thus composed and circum^antiated, 
and if he were so made for power without an in- 
capacityt of giving jealousy, he would be also 
glorious without possibility of receiving disgrace. 
This humility and this importance must make his 
glory immorted. 

These thoughts are apt to draw me beyond the 
usual length of this paper ; but if I could suppose 
such rhapsodies could outlive the common fate of 
ordinary things, I would say these sketches and 
faint images of glory were dravm in August, 1711, 
when John Duke of Marlborough made that me- 
morable march wherein he took the French lines 
without bloodshed. T. 

* He means, that all the other felicitiei should not be re- 
lished, or eren perceived to exist, without the prince's faroor. 

t The sense seems to reqain * without a capacity/ but all 
the copies read as here. 
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■ ■ ^mtnum curu nunc hue, nunc dividitittue. 

ViRG. JEn.iv. S85. 

This way and that the anxious mind is torn. 

Wren I acquaint my reader, that I have many 
other letters not yet acknowledged, I believe he 
■will own, what I have a mind he should believe, 
that I have no small charge upon me, but am a 
person of some consequence in this world. I 
dhall therefore employ the present hour only in 
reading petitions in the order as follows. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I HAVE lost SO much time already, that I 
desire, upon the receipt hereof, you will sit down 
immediately, and give me your answer. And I 
would know of you whether a pretender of mine 
really loves me. As well as I can I will describe 
his manners. When he sees me he is always talk- 
ing of constancy, but vouchsafes to visit me but 
once a fortnight, and then is always in haste to be 
g^ne. When I am sick, I hear he says he is 
mightily concerned, but peither comes nor sends, 
because as he tells his acquaintance with a sigh, 
he does not care to let me know all the power I 
have over him, and how impossible it is for him 
to live without me. When he leaves the town, 
he writes once in six weeks, desires to hear from 
me, complains of the torment of absence, speaks 
of flames, tortures, languishings, and ecstasies. 
He has the cant of an impatient lover, but keeps 
the pace of a lukewarm one. You know I must 
not go faster than he does, and to move at this 
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rate is as tedious as coundng a great clock. But 
you are to knew he is rich, and my mother says, 
as he is slow he is sure ; he will love me long, if 
he love me little : but I appeal to you whether 
he loves at all. 

Your neglected humble servant^ 

Lydia Novbll. 

* All these fellows who have money are ex- 
tremely saucy and cold; pray, sir, tell them 
of it/ 

< MR. S^CTATOR, 

< I HAVE been delighted with notliing more 
through the whole course of your writings than 
the substantial account you lately gave of wit, 
and I could wish you would take some other op« 
portunity to express further the corrupt taste the 
age is run into ; which I am chiefly apt to attri* 
bute to the prevalency of a few popular authors, 
whose merit in some respects has given a sanc- 
tion to their faults in others. Thus the imitators 
of Milton seem to place all the excellency of 
that sort of writing either in the uncouth or an- 
tique words, or something else which was highly 
vicious, though pardonable, in that great man.* 
The admirers of what we call point, or turn, look 
upon it as the particular happiness to which 
Cowley, Ovid, and others, owe their reputation, 
and therefore endeavour to imitate them only in 
such instances. What is just, proper, and natu- 
ral does not seem to be the question with them, 
but by what means a quaint antithesis may be 
brought about, how one word may be made to 

* So Philips in his Cyder is careful to mis-spell the wor6p 
9rchat, 8(fwran, after Miltoo, &c. 
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ook two ways, and what willbe the conuquence of 
I forced allusion. Now though such authors ap- 
>ear to me to resemble those who make thein- 
lelves fine, instead of being well-dressed, or 
graceful ; yet the mischief is, that these beau- 
ies in thetn, which I calLUemishes, are thought 
o proceed from luxuriance of fancy, and over- 
lowmg of good sense. In one word, they have 
he character of being too witty: but if you 
•Twild acquaint the world they are not witty at all, 
'ou would, among many others, oblige, 

SIR, 

Your most bcDevolcnt reader, 
R.D.' 



< I AM a young woman, and reckoned prot- 
y; therefore you will pardon me that I trouble 
'ou to decide a wager between me and a cousin 
if mine, who is always con trad ictingone because 
le understands Latin : pi-ay, sir, is Dimple spelt 
vith a single or a double p i 
lam, SIB, 



' Pray, sir, direct thus, '■ To the kind Querist," 
ud leave it at Mr. Lillie's, for I do not care to be 
:nown in the thing at all. I am, sir, again, your 
tumble servant'' 

* Ma. SPECTATOR, 

' I MUST needs tell you there arc several 
if your papers I do not much like. You ai-c of- 
en so nice there is no enduring you,iuidso leanfe. 
:d there is no uiiderstanding you. ^Vhat lia«e 
'OU to da>'wil)»«vii' petticoats i 

Youf humble servant, ■ 

pAHIKEBttt^.' 
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< MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Last night as I was walking in the Park, 
I met a couple of friends. "Pr'ythee, Jack." 
says one of them, ^' let us go drink a glass of 
wine, for I am fit for nothing else.** This put 
me upon reflecting on the many miscarriages 
which happen in conversations over wine, when 
men go to the bottle to remove such humours as it 
only stirs up and awakens. This I could not at- 
tribute more to any thing than to the humour of 
putting company upon others which men do not 
like themselves. Pray, sir, declare in your pa- 
pers, that he who is a troublesome companion to 
himself, will not be an agreeable one to others. 
Let people reason themselves into good humour, 
before they impose themselves upon ttieir friends. 
Pray, sir, be as eloquent as you can upon this sub- 
ject, and do human life so much good, as to argue 
powerfully, that it is not every one that can swal- 
low who is fit to drink a glass of wine. 

Your most humble servant. 

*SIR, 

* I this morning cast my eye upon your 
paper concerning the expense of time. You are 
very obliging to the women, especially those who 
arc not young and past gallantry, by touching so 
gently upon gaming : therefore I hope you do 
not think it wrong to employ a little leisui*e t* .ne 
in that diversion ; but I should be glad to hear 
you say something upon the behaviour of some 
of the female gamesters. 

* I have observed ladies, who in all other re- 
spects are gentle» good-humoured, and the very 
pmks of good-breeding: who as soon as the 
ombre-table it called for» and ait down to their 
bu&ine«By are immediatclj txwsmigrated into the 
Tciieat mtfps in mlare« 
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< You must know I keep my temper, and win 
their money ; but am out of countenance to take 
it, it makes them so very uneasy. Be pleased, 
^ear sir, to instruct them to lose with a better 
^race, and you will oblige 

Yours, 

Rachel Basto.* 

* mh. spectator, 

< Your kindness to Leonora, in one of your 
papers, has given me encouragement to do myself 
the honour of writing to you. The great regard 
you have so often expressed for the instruction 
and improvement of our sex, will, I hope, in your 
own opinion, sufficiently excuse me for making 
any apology for the impertinence of this letter. 
The great desire I have to embellish my mind 
with some of those graces which you say are so 
becoming, and which you assert reading helps us 
to, has made me uneasy until I am put in a capa- 
city of attaining them. This, sir, I shall never 
think myself in, until you shall be pleased to re- 
commend some author or authors to my perusal. 

* I thought, indeed, when I first cast my eye on 
Leonora's letter, that I should have had no occa- 
sion for requesting it of you; but to my very great 
concern, I found on the perusal of that Spectator, 
I was entirely disappointed, and am as much at a 
loss how to make use of my time for that end as 
ever. Pray, sir, oblige me at least with one scene, 
as you were pleased to entertain Leonora with 
your prologue. I write to you not only my own 
sentiments, but also those of several others of my 
acquaintance, who are as little pleased with the 
ordinaiy manner of spending one's time as my- 
self: and if a fervent desire after knowledge, and 
a great sense of our present ignorance, may be 

vox.. III. £ 
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thought a good presage and earnest of improve- 
ment; you may look upon your time you shall be- 
stow in answering this request, not thrown away 
to no' purpose. And I cannot but add, that un- 
less you have a particular and more thantordinar]^ 
regard for Leonora, I have a ^better title to your 
favour than she : since I do not content myself 
-with tea-table reading of yeur papers, but it is 
my entertainment very often when alone m my 
closet. To shew you I am capable of improve- 
ment, and hate flattery, I acknowledge I do not 
like some of your papers ; but even there I am 
readier to call in question my own shallow under- 
standing than Mr. Spectator's profound judg- 
ment. 

I am, SIR, your already (and ia hopes of be- 
ing more your) obliged servant, 

Parthknia/ 

This last letter is written with so urgent and 
serious an air, that I cannot but think it incum- 
bent upon me to comply with her commands^* 
which I shall do very, suddenly. T, 
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^-^^''Mi^ravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis 

Hoit. 1 Ep. ii. 187. 

Taste, that eternal wanderer, that flies 
Fx'om heatls to ears, and now from ears to eyes. 

Pope. 

In the present emptiness of the town, I have se- 
veral applications from the lower part of the play- 
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crs, to admit suffering to pass fpr acting. They 
in very obliging terras desire me to let a fall on 
the ground, a stumble, or a good slap on the 
back, be reckoned a jest« These gamboh I shall 
tolerate for' a season, because I hope the evil 
cannot continue longer than until the people of 
condition and taste return to town. The method, 
some time ago, was to entertain that part of the 
audience, who have no -faculty above eye-sight, 
with rape-dancers and tumblers; which was a 
way discreet enough, because it prevented con- 
fusion, and distinguished 9uch as eould shew all 
the postures which the body is ^capable of, from 
those who were to represent all the passions t© 
which the mind is subject. But though this was 
prudently settled, corporeal and intellectual ac- 
tors ought to be kept at a still wider distance than 
to appear on the same stage at all : for which rear- 
son I must propose some methods for the im- 
provement of the beai'-garden, by dismissing all 
bodily actors to that quarter. 

In cases of greater moment, where men appear 
in public, the consequence and importance of the 
thing can bear them out. And though a pleader 
or preacher is hoarse or aukward, the weight of 
their matter commands respect and attention ; but 
in theatrical speaking, if the performer is not «x- 
-actly proper and gi'aceful, he is utterly ridicu- 
lous. In cases where there is little else expected, 
but the pleasure of the ears and eyes, the least 
diminution of that pleasure is the highest of- 
fence. In acting, barely to perform the part is 
not commendable, but to be the least out is con- 
temptible. To avoid these difficulties and deli- 
<:acies, I am informed, that while I was out of 
town, the actors have flown in the air, and played 
£uch pranks, and nm such hazards, that nonQ but 
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the servants of the fire-office, tilers, and masotis, 
could have been able to perform the like.* The 
author of the following letter, it seems, has been 
of the audience at one of these entertainments^ 
and has accordingly complained to me upon it ; 
but I think he has been to the utmost degree se« 
vcre against what is exceptionable in the play he 
mentions, without dwelling so much as he might 
have done on the author's most excellent talent 
of humour. The pleasant pictures he has drawn 
of life should have been more kindly mentioned, 
at the same time that he banishes his witches, 
who are too dull devils to be attacked with s« 
much warmth. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Upon a report that Moll White had fcrf- 
lowed you to town, and was to act a part in the 
Lai^cashire Witches, I went last week to see that 
play. It was my fortune to sit next to a country 
justice of the peace, a neighbour (as he said) of 
Sir Roger's, who pretended to shew her to us in 
one of the dances. There ^-as witchcraft enough 
in the entertainment almost to incline me to be- 
lieve him; Ben Jonsonf was almost lamed ; young 
Bullockf narrowly saved his neck ; the audience 
was astonished, and an old acquaintance of mine, 
a person of worth, whom I would have bowed to 
in the pit, at twa yards distance did not know me. 
* If you were what the country people reported 
you, a white witch, I could have wished you had 
been there to have exorcised that rabble of broom- 
sticks, with which we were haunted for above 

* Alluding to Shad well's eomedj of the LmncMhire Witehes, 
which had been latelj acted seTeral times, and was adrertbed 
for the Tery sight in which this Spectator is dated. 

t Tke luuoMtof two aetors then upon the stage. 
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three hours. I could have allowed them to set 
Clod in the tree, to have scared the sportsmen, 
plagued the justice, and employed honest Teaguc 
•with his holy water.* This was the proper use 
of them in comedy, if the author had stopped 
•here ; but I cannot conceive what relation the sa- 
crifice of the black lamb, and the ceremonies of 
their worship to the devil,* have to the business 
of mirth and humour. 

* The gentleman who writ this play, and has 
drawn some characters in it very justly, appears 
to have been misled in his witchcraft by an un- 
wary following the inimitable Shakspeare. The 
incantations in Macbeth have a solemnity admi- 
rably adapted to the occasion of that tragedy, and 
fill the mind with a suitable horror ; besides, that 
the witches are a part of the story itself, as we 
find it very particularly related in Hector Boetius, 
from whom he seems to have taken it. This 
therefore is a proper machine where the business 
is dark, horrid, and bloody; but is extremely 
foreign from the affair of comedy. Subjects of 
this kind, which are in themselves disagreeable, 
can at no time become entertaining, but by pas- 
sing through an imagination like Shakspeare's te 
form them ; for which reason Mr. Dryden would 
not allow even Beaumont and Fletcher capable of 
imitating him. 

Bat Shakspeare's magic could not copied be : 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. 

< I should not, however, have troubled you with 
these remarks, if there were not something else 
in this comedy, which wants to be exorcised more 
than the witches : I mean the freedom of some 

* Difftreut incidents ia die play oC the Ltucashire Witchet. 

1S,Z 
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passages, which I should have overlooked, if I 
had not observed that those jests can raise th# 
loudest mirth, though they are painful to right 
sense, and an outrage upon modesty. 

^ We must attribute such liberties to the taste 
of that age : but indeed by such representations 
a poet sacrifices the best part of his audience to 
the worst ; and, as one would think, neglects the 
boxes, to write to the orange-wenches. 

* I must not conclude till I have taken notice 
of the moral with which this comedy ends. The 
two young ladies having given a notable example 
of outwitting those who had a right in the dispo- 
sal of them, and marrying cwithout consent of pa- 
rents, one of the injured parties, who is easily re- 
conciled, winds up all with this remai% 



•Design whate'er we will, 



There is a fate which over-rules us still.* 

* We are to suppose that the gallants are men 
of merit, but if they had been rakes, the excuse 
might have served as well. Hans Carvel's wife 
was of the same principle, but has expressed it 
with a delicacy which shews she is not serious in 
her excuse, but in a sort of humorous philosophy 
turns off the thought of her guilt, and says, 

That if weak women go astraj*. 

Their stars are more in fault than thej. 

^ This no doubt is a full reparation, and dimis- 
ses the audience with veiy edifying impressions. 

* These things fall under a province you have 
partly pursued already, and therefore demands 
your animadversion, for the regulating so noble 
an entertainment as that of tlie stage. It were to 
be wished, that all who write for it hereafter 

* The concluding distich of Skadweli's play. 
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ivould raise their genius, by the ambition of plea- 
sing people of the best understanding ; and leave 
others who shew nothing of the human species 
t>ut risibility, to seek their diversion at the bear* 
garden, or some other privileged place, where 
rewson and good-manners have no right to disturb 
Lhem. 
August 8,1711. I am, See* 

T. 
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Imtpta tenet copula 

HoR. 1 Od. xui. 12. 

Whom lore's unbroken bonds unites. 

The following letters being genuine, and the 
mages of a worthy passion, I am willing to give 
:he old lady's admonition to myself, and the re- 
presentation of her own happiness, a place in my 
w ritings. 

* MB. SPECTATOR, August 9, If 11. 

* I AM now in the sixty-seventh year 'of my 
igc, and read you with approbation ; but methinks 
l^ou do not strike at the root of the greatest evil 
in life, which is the false notion of gallantry in 
love. It is, and has long been, upon a very ill 
foot ; but I who have been a wife forty years and 
^as bred up in a way that has made me ever since 
irery happy, see through the folly of it. In a word, 
sir, when I was a young woman, all who avoided 
the vices of the age were very carefully educated, 
smd all fantasticsd objects were turned out of our 
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sight. The tapestry-hangings, with the great 
and venerable simplicity of the scripture stories, 
had better effects than now the loves of Venus 
and Adonis, or Bacchus and Ariadne, in your 
fine present prints. The gentleman I am mar- 
ried to made love to me in rapture, but it was 
the rapture of a christian and a man of honour, 
not of a romantic hero or a whining coxcomb. 
This put our life upon a right basis. To give 
you an idea of our regard one to another, I en- 
close to you several of his letters, writ forty 
years ago, when my lover : and one writ the other 
day, after so many years cohabitation. 

Your servant, 

Andromachs.* 

« MADAM, August 7, 1671. 

^" If my vigilance, and ten thousand wishes 
for your welfare and repose, could have any forcei 
you last night slept in security, and had every 
good angel in your attendance. To have my 
thoughts ever fixed on you, to live in constant 
Ibar of every accident to which human life is lia- 
ble, and to send up my hourly prayers to avert 
them from you ; I say, madam, thus to think, and 
thus to suffer, is what I do for her who is in pain at 
my approach, and calls all my tender sorrow im- 
pertinence. You are now before my eyes, my 
eyes that are ready to flow with tenderness, but 
cannot give relief to my gushing heart, that dic- 
tates what I am now saying, and yearns to tell you 
all its achings. How art thou, oh my soul, stolen 
from thyself I how is all my attention broken! 
my books are blank paper, and my friends intru- 
ders. I have no hope of quiet but from your 
pity. To grant it would make more for your tri- 
umph. To give pain is the tyranny, to make 
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appy the true empire of beauty. If you would 
onsider aright, you would find an agreeable 
hange in dismissing the attendance of a slave, to 
eceive the complaisance of a companion. I bear 
le former in hopes of the latter condition. As 
live in chains without murmuring at the power 
'hich inflicts them, so I could enjoy freedom 
ithout forgetting the mercy that gave it. 

I am, MADAM, 

Your most devoted, 

most obedient servant." 

< Though I made him no declarations in his fa- 
our, you see he had hopes of me when he writ 
lis in the month following.' 

" MADAM, ' September 3, 1671. 

<< Before the light this morning dawn'd 
pon the earth I awak'd, and lay in expectation 
f its return, not that it could give any new sense 
f joy to me, but as I hop'd it would bless you 
ith its cheerful face, after a quiet which I wish'd 
3U last night. If my prayers are heard, the day 
ppeared with all the influence of a merciful 
reator upon your person and actions. Let 
Jiers, my lovely charmer, talk of a blind being 
lat disposes their hearts, I contemn their low 
aages of love. I have not a thought which re- 
tes to you, that I cannot with confidence 'beseech 
le All-seeing Power to bless me in. May he 
irect you in all your steps, and reward your inno- 
»ice, your sanctity of manners, your prudent 
wtitt ^i^d becoming piety, with the continusuice 
r his gt'ace and protection. This is an unusual 
nguage to ladies; but you have a mind elevated 
)ove the giddy notions of a sex insnared by flat- 
ry, and misled by a false and short adoration. 
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into a solid and long contempt Beauty, my fidr- 
est creature^ palls in the possesion, but I loye 
also your mind : your soul is as dear to me as my 
own ; and if the advantages of a liberal education, 
some knowledge and as much contempt of the 
world, joined with the endeavours towards a life 
of strict virtue and religion, can qualify me to 
raise new ideas in a breast so well disposed as 
your*s is, our days will pass away with joy ; and 
old age, instead of introducing melancholy pros- 
pects of decay, give us hope of eternal youth in a 
better life. I have but few minutes from the 
duty of my emplojrment to write in, and without 
time to read over what I have writ, therefore 
beseech you to pardon the first hints of my mind, 
which I have expressed in so little order. 

I am, dearest creature. 
Your most obedient 

most devoted servant."* 

' The two next were writlen after the day for 
our marriage was fixed.' 

" MADAM, September 25, 1671. 

" It is the hardest thing in the world to be 
in love, and yet attend business. As for me, all 
that speak to me find me out, and I must lock my- 
self up, or other people will do it for me. A gen- 
tleman asked me this morning, ^ What news from 
Holland,' and I answered, ^ She is exquisitely 
handsome.' Another desired to know when I 
had been last at Windsor, I replied, ^ She designs 
to go with me.' Pr'ythec, allow me at least to 
kiss your hand before the appointed day, that my 
mind may be in some composure. Methinks I 

* Richard Steele. 
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d write a volume to you, but all the lio^guagc 
irth would fail in saying how much, and with 
: disintepeated passion^ 

I am ever your's/'* 

September SO, 1671, 
DEAR CREATURE, seven in the moiling;. 

" Next to the influence of heaven, I am 
lank you that I see the returning day with 
sure. To pass my evening* in sa sweet a 
ersation,^d have the esteem of a woman of 
' merit, has in it a particularity of happiness 
lore to be expressed than returned. But I 
my lovely creature, contented to be on the 
jed side, and to employ all my days in new 
tavours to convince you and all the world of 
»ense I have of your condescension in choo" 

MADAM, your most faithful^ 
most obedient humble servant."! 

ie was, when he writ the following letter, as 
eable and pleasant a man as any in England. 

MADAM, October 20, 1671. 

" I BEG pardon that my paper is not finer, 
[ am forced to write from a coffee-house where 
i attending about business. There is a dirty 
rd of busy faces all around me talking of mo- 
while all my ambition, all my wealth, is love : 
, which animates my heart, sweetens my hu- 
r, enlarges my soul, and affects every action 
ly life. It is to my lovely charmer I owe 
many noble ideas are continually affixed to 
tvords and actions : it is the natural effect of 

* Rlchiird Steele. t Ditto* 
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that generous patsion to create in the admirers 
some similitude of the object admired ; thuS) my 
dear, am I every day to improve from so sweet a 
companion. Look up, my fair one, to that heaven 
which made thee such, and join with me to im- 
plore its influence on our tender innocent hours, 
and beseech the author of love to bless the rites 
he has ordained, and mingle with our happiness a 
just sense of our transient condition, and a resig- 
nation to his will, which only can regulate our 
minds to a steady endeavour to please him and 
each other. 

I am,ibr ever, your fiedthful servant."* 

< I will not trouble you with more letters at tlus 
time, but if you saw the poor withered hand which 
sends you these minutes, I am sure yon will smile 
to think that there is one who is so gallant as to 
speak of it still as so welcome a present, after 
forty years possession of the woman whom he 
writes to. 

« MADAM, Jane 23, 1711. 

" I HEARTILY beg your pardon for my omis- 
sion to write yesterday. It was no failure of my 
tender regard for you ; but having been very 
much perplexed in my thoughts on the subject 
of my last, made me determine to suspend speak- 
ing of it until I came myself. But, my lovely 
creature, know it is not in the power of age, or 
misfortune, or any other accident which hangs 
over human life, to take from me the pleasiog 
esteem I have for you, or the memory of the 

* Richard Steele. 
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bright figure you appeared in, when you gave your 
hand and heart to, 

MADAM, your most grateful husband, 
T. and obedient servant."* t 
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JYdU est vivercy ted valere, vita. 

Martial, Epig.Ixx. C. 

For life is only life, when blest with health. 

It is an unreasonable thing some men expect of 
their acquaintance. They are ever complaining 
that they are out of order, or displeased, or they 
Know not how, and are so far from letting that be 
a reason for retiring to their own homes, that 
they make it their argument for coming into com- 
pany. What has any body to do with accounts of 
a man's being indisposed but his physician ? If 
a man laments in company, where the rest are in 
bumour enough to enjoy themselves, he should 
lot take it ill if a servant is ordered to present 
hiim with a porringer of caudle or posset-drink, 
3y way of admonition that he go home to bed. 
That part of life which we ordinarily understand 
jy the word conversation, is an indulgence to the 
>ociable part of our make ; and should incline us to 
iring our proportion of good-will or good-humour 
imong the friends we meet with, and not to trou- 
ble them with relations which must of necessity 

• Richard Steele. 

f The k'ttors in this Xo. 142, are all genuine, written origi- 
lally by Steele, and actually sent, with but little yariation, to 
Mrs. Scurlock, aftei^ardsLady Steele. See Steele's Letters^ 
rol. I. p. 11. & scq. cr. «vo. 1787, 2 vols. 

yoL. in. *" 
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oblige them to a real or feigned affliction. Cares, 
distresses, diseases, uneasinesses, and dislikes of 
our own, are by no means to be obtruded upon 
our friends. If we would consider how little of 
this vicissitude of motion and rest, which we call 
life, is spent with satisfaction, we should be more 
tender of our friends, than to bring them little 
sorrows which do not belong to them. There is 
no real life but cheerful life ; therefore Valetudi- 
narians should be sworn, before they enter into 
company, not to say a word of themselves until 
the meeting breaks up. It is not here pretended, 
that we should be always sitting with chaplets of 
flowers round our heads, or be crowned with 
roses in order to make our entertainment agreea- 
able to us; but if (as it is usually observed) they 
who resolve to be merry, seldom are so ; it will 
be much more unlikely for us to be well-pleased, 
if they are admitted who are always complaining 
they are sad. Whatever we do, we should keep 
up the cheerfulness of our spirits, and never let 
them sink below an inclination at least to be well- 
pleased. The way to this, is to keep our bodies 
in exercise, our minds at ease. That insipid 
state wherein neither are in vigour, is not to be 
accounted any part of our portion of being. When 
we arc in the satisfaction of some innocent plea- 
sure, or pursuit of some laudable design, we are 
in the possession of life, of human life. Fortune 
will give us disappointments enough, and nature 
is attended with infirmities enough, without our 
adding to the unhappy side of our account by our 
spleen or ill-humour. Poor Cottilus, among so 
many real evils, a chronical distemper and a nar- 
row fortune, is never heard to complain. That 
equal spirit of his, which any man may have, 
that, like him, will conquer pride, vanity, and af- 
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sctaiion, and follow nature, is not to be broken^ 
•ecause it has no points to contend for. To be 
Dxious for nothing but what nature demands as 
ecessary, if it is not the wa)r to an estate, is the 
ray to what men aim at by gettbg an estate. 
This temper wiU preserve health in the body, as 
reli a« tranquillity in the mind. Cottilus sees 
lie world in a hurry, with the same scorn that a 
ober person sees a man drunk. Had he been 
ontented with what he ought to have been, how 
ouid, says he, such a one have met with »uch ft 
Isappointment ? If another had valued his mis- 
rees Cor what he ought to have loved her, he had 
ot been in her power. If her virtue had had ft 
4rt of hi6 passion, her levity had been his cure ; 
he could not then have been false and amiable at 
[le samie time. 
Since we cannot promise ourselves constant 
ealth, let u« endeavour at such a teyiper as may 
e our best support in the decay of it. Uranium 
as arrived at that composure of soul, and wrought 
imself up to such a neglect of every diing wit^ 
rhich the generality of mankind is inchanted, that 
othing but acute pains can give him disturbance, 
nd against thos.e too he will teli his intimate 
nends he has a secret which gives him present 
ase. Uranius is so thoroughly persuaded of 
nother life, and endeavours so sincerely to se- 
ure an interest in it, that he looks upon pain but 
s a quickening of his pace to a home, where he 
ball be better provided for than in his present 
partment. Instead of the melancholy views 
?hich others are apt to give themselves, he wiii 
ell you that he has forgot he is mortal, nor will 
le think of himself as such. He thinks at the 
ime of his birth he entered into an eternal being ; 
nd the short article of death he will not allow an 
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interruption of life ; since that moment is not of 
half the duration as is his ordinary sleep. Thus 
IS his being one uniform and consistent series of 
cheerful diversions and moderate cares, without 
fear or hope of futurity. Health to him is more 
than pleasure to another ma|i, and sickness less 
affecting to him than indispodtion is to others. 

I must confess, if one does not regard life after 
this manner, none but idiots can pass it away with 
any tolerable patience. Take a fine lady who is 
of a delicate frame, and you may observe, from 
the hour she rises, a certain weariness of all that 
passes about her. I know more than one who is 
much too nice to be quite alive. They are sick 
of such strange frightful people that they meet ; 
one is so awkward, and another so disagreea- 
ble, that it looks like a penance to breathe the 
same air with them. You see this is so very true, 
that a great part of ceremony and good*bi^eding 
aunong the ladies turns upon their uneasiness; 
and I will undertake, if the how-do-ye-servants of 
our women were to make a weekly bill of tdck- 
ness, as the parish-clerks do of mortality, you 
would not find, in an account of seven days, one 
in thirty that was not downright sick or indispo-* 
sed, or but a very little better than she was, and 
so forth. 

It is certain that to enjoy life and health as a 
constant feast, we should not think pleasure ne- 
cessary, but if possible, to arrive at an equality of 
mind. It is as mean to be overjoyed upon occa- 
sions of good fortune, as to be dejected in cir- 
cumstances of distress. Laughter in one condi- 
tion is as unmanly as weeping in the other. Wc 
should not form our minds to expect transport on 
every occasion, but know how to make it enjoy- 
ment to be out of pain. Ambition, envy, vagrant 
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desire} or impertinent mirth will take up our 
minds, without we c^ possess ourselves in that 
sobriety of heart which is above all pleasures, and 
can be felt much better than described. But the 
ready way, I believe, to the right enjoyment of 
life, is by a prospect towards another, to have but 
a very mean opinion of it. A great author of our 
time* has set this in an excellent light, when with 
a philosophic pity of human life, he spoke of it 
in his Theory of the Earth in the following man- 
ner: — 

^Fov what is this life but a circulation of littie 
mean actions I We lie down and rise again, dress 
and undress, feed and wax hungry, work or play, 
and arc weary, and then we lie down again, and 
the circle returns. We spend the day in trifles, 
and when the night conffes we throw ourselves 
into the bed of folly, amongst dreams and broken 
thoughts, and wild imaginations. Our reason 
lies asleep by us, and w'e are for the time as ar- 
rant brutes as those that sleep in the stalls, or in 
the field. Are not the capacities of man higher 
than these ? And ought not his ambition and 
expectations to be greater ? Let us be adven- 
turers for another world. It is at least a fair and 
noble chance ; and there is nothing in this worth 
our thoughts or our passions. If we should be 
disappointed, we are still no worse than the rest 
of our fellow-mortals ; and if we succeed in our 
expectations, we are eternally happy." T. 

^ C^. Thomas Burnet, Muster of the Charter-bouse. The- 
TeUuri9, ito. Anfist )i 699, p. $H1. 
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— — J^6r%8 qudm elegariB formarum Spectator x^^m. 

Tea. Eun. Act. iii. Sc. 5. 

You shall see how nice a judge of beauty I am. 

Beauty has been the delight and torment of the 
world ever since it began. The philosophers 
have felt its influence so sensibly, that almost 
every one of tliem has left us some saying or other, 
which intimated that he too well knew the power 
of it. One* has told us, that a graceful person is 
a more powerful recommendation than the best 
letter that can be writ in your favour. Anotherf 
desires the possessor of it to consider it as a mere 
gift of nature, and not any perfection of his own. 
A thirdi calls it a ' short-lived tyranny ;' afourth|| 
a < silent fraud,' because it imposes upon us with- 
out the help of language ; but I think Carneades 
spoke as much like a philosopher as any of them, 
though more like a lover, when he calls it * royal- 
ty without force. '§ It is not indeed to be denied, 
but there is something irresistible in a beauteous 
form ; the most severe will not pretend, that they 
do not feel an immediate prepossession in favour 
of the handsome. No one denies them the privi- 
lege of being first heard, and being regarded be- 
fore others in matters of ordinary consideration. 
At the same time the handsome should consider 
that it is a possession, as it were, foreign to them. 
No one can give it himself or preserve it when 
they have it. Yet so it is, that people can bear 



• Aristotle. f Phito. i Socrates. || Theophrastus. 
J Kather, ** A sovereignty that needs no njiilitary^force { 
tlus is the proper meaning of the original. 
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ality in the world better than beauty.. It 
consolation of all who are naturally too 
iffecteU with the force of it, that a little at- 
, if a man can attend with judgment, will 
lem. Handsome people usually are so fan- 
ly pleased with themselves, that if they do 
1 at first sight, as the phrase is, a second in- 
/ disarms them of all their power. But I 
nake this paper rather a warning-piece to 
>tice where the danger is, than to propose 
tions how to avoid it when you have fallen 
way of it. Handsome men shall be the 
L of another chapter, the women shall take 
present discourse. 

irylHs, who has been in town but one win- 
extremely improved with the arts of good- 
ag, without leaving nature. She has not 
i native simplicity of her aspect, to substi- 
iX patience of being stared at, which is the 
riumph and distinction of a town lady. In 
assemblies you meet her careless eye di- 
; itself with tJie objects around her, insen- 
lat she herself is one of the brightest in 
ce. 

:issa is of quite another make, she is almost 
ty by nature, but more than one by art. If 
possible for her to let her fan or any limb 
ler rest, she would do some part of the ex- 
1 she meditates ; but though she designs 

• a prey, she will not stay to be taken. No 

• can give you words for the different as- 
f Duicissa in half a moment, wherever she 
s : so little does she accomplish what she 
o much pains for, to be gay and careless, 
ab is attended with all the charms of wo- 
\d accomplishments of man. It is not to 
bted but she has a great deal of wit) if she 
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vrert not such a beauty ; and she would have more 
beauty had she not so much wit. Affectatioo pre- 
vents her excellencies from walking together. If 
she has a mind to speak such a thing, it must be 
done with such an air of her body ; and if she has 
an inclination to look very careless, there is such 
a smart thing to be said at the same time, that the 
design of being admired destroys itself. Thus 
the unhappy Merab, though a wit and beauty^ is 
allowed to be neither, because she will always be 
both. 

Albacinda has the. skill as well as power -of 
pleasing. Her form is majestic, but her aspect 
humble. All good men should beware of the de- 
stroyer. She will speak to you like your sister} 
until she has you sure ; but is the most vexatious 
of tyrants when you arc so. Her familiarity of 
behaviour, her indifferent questions, and general 
conversation, make the silly part of her votaries 
full of hopes, while the wise fly from her power. 
She well knows she is too beautiful and too witty 
to be indifferent to any who convierse with her, and 
therefore knows she does not lessen herself by 
familiarity, but gains occasions of admiration by 
seeming ignorance of her perfections. 

Eudosia adds to the height of her stature a no* 
bility of spirit which still distinguishes her above 
the rest of her sex. Beauty in others is lovely^ 
in others agreeable, in others attractive ; but in 
Eudosia it is commanding. Love towards Eudo- 
sia is a sentiment like the love of glory. The 
lovers of other women are softened into fondnessi 
the admirers of Eudosia exalted into ambition. 

Eucratia presents herself to the imagination 
with a more kindly pleasure, and as she is woman, 
her praise is wholly feminine. If we were to form 
an image of dignity in a man, we should give him 
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Lsdom and valour, as being essential to the cha- 
ctci' of manhood. In like manner, if you de- 
ribe a right woman in a laudable sense, she 
ould have gentle softness, tender fear, and all 
ose parts of life which distinguish her from the 
her sex? with some subordination to it, but 
ich an inferiority that makes her still more love- 
. Eucratia is that creature, she is all over wo- 
an, kindness is all her art, and beauty all her 
ins. Her look, her voice, her gesture, and 
hole behaviour is truly feminine. A goodness 
ixed with fear gives a tincture to all her belia- 
our. It would be savage to offend her, and 
uelty to use art to gain her. Others are beau- 
ful, but, Eucratia, thou art beauty ! 
Omniamante is made for deceit, she has an 
;pect as innocent as the famed Lucrece, but a 
ind as wild as the more famed Cleopatra. Her 
ce speaks a vestal, but her heart a Messalina. 
/^ho that beheld Omniamante's negligent unob- 
jrving air, would believe that she hid under that 
jgardlcss manner the witty prostitute, the rapaci- 
is wench, the prodigal courtesan ? She can, when 
le pleases, adorn those eyes with tears like an 
ifant that is chid ; she can cast down that pretty 
ce in confusion, while you rage with jealousy, 
id storm at her perfidiousness : she can wipe 
sr eyes, tremble and look frighted, until you 
link yourself a brute for your rage, own yourself 
I offender, beg pardon, and make her new pre- 
jnts. 

But I go too far in reporting only the dangers 
i beholding the beauteous, which I design for 
ic instruction of the fair as well as their behol- 
ers ; and shall end this rhapsody with mcntion- 
\g what I thought was well enough said of an 
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ancient sage* to a beautiful youth, whom he saw 
admiring his own figure in brass What, said 
the philosopher, could that image of yours say for 
itself if it could speak ? It might say, (anstwered 
the youth) ' that it is very beautiful.' * And are 
not you ashamed,' replied the cynic, < to value 
yourself upon that only of which a piece of brass 
is capable ?' T. 
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Stultitiam patiuniur opet — 

HoR. lEp.XTiU.8f. 

Their folly pleads the privilege of wealth. 

If the following enormities are not amended upon 
the first mentioning, I desire farther notice from 
my correspondents. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

< I AM obliged to you for your discourse the 
Other day upon frivolous disputants, who with 
great warmth and enumeration of many circum- 
stances and authorities, undertake to prove mat- 
ters which nobody living denies. You cannot 
employ yourself more usefully than in adjusting^ 
the laws of disputation in coflee-houses and acci- 
dental companies, as well as in more formal de- 
bates. Among many other things which your 
own experieiice must sugc^est to you, it will be 
very obliging if you picusc to take notice of wa- 
gerers. I will not here repeat what Hudibras 
says of such disputants, which is so true, that it is 
almost proverbial; but shall only acquidnt you 

* Antisthenes, the founder of the sect of €ymc philosopherr 
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with a set of young fellows of the inns of court, 
whose fathers have provided for them so plenti- 
fully, that they need not be very anxious to get 
law into their heads for the service of their coun- 
try at the bar ; but are of those who are sent (as 
the phrase of parents is) to the Temple to know 
how > to keep their own.' One of these gentle- 
men is very loud and captious at a coflfee-house 
which I frequent, and being in his nature troubled 
with a humour of contradiction, though withal 
excessively ignorant, he has found away to indulge 
this temper, go on in idleness and ignorance, and 
yet still give himself the air of a very learned and 
knowing man, by the strength of his pocket. The 
misfortune of the thing is, I have, as it happens 
sometimes, a greater stock of learning than of 
money. The gentleman I am speaking of takes 
advantage of the narrowness of my circumstances 
in such a manner, that he has read all that I can 
pretend to, and runs me down with such a posi- 
tive air, and with such powerful arguments, that 
from a very learned person I am thought a mere 
pretender. Not long ago I was relating that I had 
read such a passage in Tacitus ; up starts my young 
gentleman in a full company, and pulling out his 
purse offered to lay me ten guineas, to be staked 
immediately in that gentleman's hands (pointing 
to one smoking at another table) that I was utter- 
ly mistaken. I was dumb for want often guineas ; 
he went on unmercifully to triumph over my ig- 
norance how to take him up, and told the whole 
room he had read Tacitus twenty times over, and 
such a remarkable incident as that could not 
escape him. He has at this time three consider- 
able wagers depending between him and some of 
his companions, who are rich enough to hold an 
argument with him. He has five guineas upon 
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questions in geography, two that the Isle of Wight 
is a peninsula, and three guineas to one' that the 
world is round. We have a gentleman comes to 
our coffee-house, who deals mightily in antique 
scandal ; my disputant has laid him twenty pieces 
upon a point of history, to wit, that Caesar never 
lay with Cato's sister, as is scandalously reported 
by some people. 

'There arc several of this sort of fellows in 
town, who wager themselves into statesmen, his- 
torians, geographers, mathematicians, and every 
other art, when the pei'sons with whom they talk 
have not wealth equal to their learning. 1 beg of 
you to prevent, in these youngsters, this compen- 
dious way to wisdom, which costs other people so 
much time and pains ; and you will oblige 

Your humble servant.* 

Coffee-house near tli* Temple-, 
*MR. SPECTATOR, Aug. 12, 1711. 

'Here's a young gentleman that sings 
opera-tunes or whistles in a full house. Pray let 
him know that he has no right to act here as if he 
were in an empty room. Be pleased to divide 
the spaces of a public room, and certify wliistlers, 
singers, and common orators, thut are heard far- 
ther than their portion of the room comes to, that 
the law is open, and that there is an equity which 
will relieve us from such as interrupt us in our 
lawful discourse, as much as against such who 
stop us on the road. I take these persons, Mr. 
Spectator, to be such trespassers as the oflicer in 
your stage-coach, and am of the same sentiment 
with counsellor Ephraim. It is true the young 
man is rich, and, as the vulgar say, needs not care 
for any body; but sure that is no authority for 
him to go whistle where lie pleases. 

I am^ SIR* your most humble servant. 
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*P. S. I have chambers in the Temple, md 
here are students that learn upon the hautboy ; 
pray desire the benchers, that all lawyers who 
are proficients in wind-musio may lodge to the 
Thames.' 

*MR. SPECTATOR, 

' We are a company of young women who 
pass our time very much together, and obliged 
by the mercenary humour of the men to be as 
mercenary inclined as they are. Thepe visits 
among us an old bachelor whom each of us has a 
mind to. The fellow is rich, and knows he may 
have any of us, therefore is particular to none, 
but excessively ill-bred. His pleasantry consists 
in romping, he snatches kisses by surprise, puts 
his hands in our necks, tears our fans, robs us of 
ribands, forces letters out of our hands, looks into 
any of our papers, and a thousand other rude- 
nesses. Now what I will desire of you is, to ac- 
quaint him, by printing this, that if he does not 
marry one of us very suddenly, we have all agreed, 
the next time he pretends to be merry, to affront 
him, and use him like a clown as he is. In the 
name of the sisterhood I take my leave of you, 
and am, as they all are. 

Your constant reader and well-wisher.' 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

*I AND several others of your female 
readers have conformed ourselves to your rules, 
even to our very dress. There is not one of us 
but has reduced our outward petticoat to its an- 
cient sizeable circumference, though indeed we 
retain still a quilted one underneath: which 
makes us not altogether unconformable to the 
y-oi. Ill- & 
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fashion ; but it is on condition Mr.'^Spectator ex- 
tends not his censure so far. But we find you 
men secretly approve our practice, by imitating 
our pyramidical form. The skirt of your fiash- 
ionable coats forms as large a circumference as 
our petticoats; as these are set out with whale- 
bone, so are those with wire, to increase and sus- 
tain the bunch of fold that hangs down on each 
side ; and the hat, I perceive, is decreased in just 
profK)rtion to our head-dresses. We make a re- 
gular figure, but I defy your mathematics to give 
name to the form you appear in. Your architec- 
ture is mere gothic, and betrays a worse genius 
than ours; therefore if you are partial to your 
own sex, I shall be less than I am now, 

T. Your humble servant.* 
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JVemo vir mag^U9 tine aliquQ afflatu dhnno unquamfidt. 

TULL. 

No man was erer great without some degree of inspiration* 

We know the highest pleasure our minds arc ca- 
pable of enjoying with composure, when we read 
sublime thoughts communicated to us by men of 
great genius and eloquence. Such is the enter- 
tainment we meet with in the philosophic parts 
of Cicero's writings. Truth and good sense have 
there so charming a dre^s, that they could hardly 
be more agreeably represented with the addition 
of poetical fiction, and the power of numbers. 
This ancient author, and a modem one, have 
fallen hito my hands within these few days: and 
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the impressions they have left upon mc have at 
the present quite spoiled me for a merry fellow. 
The modern is that admirable writer the author 
of The Theory of the Earth. The subjects with 
which I have lately been entertained in them both 
bear a ^cuv affinity ; they are upon inquiries into 
hereafter, and the thoughts of the latter seem to 
we to be raised above those of the former, in 

I)roportion to his advantages of scripture and reve- 
ation. If I had a mind to it, I could not at pre* 
Bent talk of any thing else ; therefore I shall transr 
late ^ passage in the one, and transcribe a para- 
graph out of the other, for the speculation of tliis 
day. Cioero tells us,* that Plato reports Socrates, 
upon receiving his sentence, to have spoken to 
his judges in the following manner: 

* I nA\^ great hopes, O my judges, that it is in- 
finitely to my advantage that I aip sent to death : 
for it must of necessity be, that one of these two 
tlaings must be the consequence. Death must 
take away all these senses, or convey me to ano- 
ther life. If all sense is to be taken away, and death 
is no more than that profound sleep without 
dreams, in which we are sometimes buried, oh^ 
hejkvens ! how desimble it is to die I How many 
days do we know in life preferable to such 9. 
3tate ? But if it be true that death is but a pas- 
sage to places which they who lived before us do 
now inhabit, how much still happier is it to go 
from those who call themselves judges to appear 
before those that really are such ; before Minos, 
Rhadamanthus, -<Eacus, and Triptolemus, and to 
meet mea who have lived with justice and truth? 
I» this, do you think, no happy journey? Do you 
think it notliiiig to speak with Orpheus, Mus«us, 

, * Tusculan QuxjitioDi lib. 1. 
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Homer, and Hesiod ? I would, indeed, suffer ma- 
ny deaths to enjoy these things. With what par- 
ticular delight should I talk to Palamedes, AjaX} 
and others, who like me have suffered by the ini- 
quity of their judges. I should examine the wis- 
dom of that great prince, who carried such mighty 
forces against Troy ; and argue with Ulysses and 
Sisyphus upon difficult points, as I have in con- 
•versation here, without being in danger of being 
condemned. But let not those among you who 
have pronounced me an innocent man be afraid of 
death. No harm can arrive at a good man, whe- 
ther dead or living; his affairs are always under 
the direction of the gods ; nor will I believe the 
fate which is allotted to me myself this day to 
kave arrived by chance ; nor have I aught to say 
either against my judges or accusers, but that 
they thought they did me an injury.— —But I 
detain you too long, it is time that I retire to 
death, and you to your affairs of life ; which of us 
has the better is known to the gods, but to no 
mortal man.' 

The divine Socrates is here represented in a 
figure worthy his great wisdom and philosophy, 
worthy the greatest mere man that ever breathed. 
But the modem discourse is written upon a sub- 
ject no less than the dissolution of nature itself. 
Oh how glorious is the old age of that great man, 
who has spent his time in such contemplations as 
has made this being, what only it should be, an 
education for heaven ! He has, according to the 
lights of reason and revelation, which seemed to 
him clearest, traced the steps of Omnipotence. 
He has with a celestial ambition, as far as it is 
consistent with humility and devotion, examined 
the ways of Providence, from the creation to the 
dissolution of the visible world. How pleasing 
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lust have been the speculation, to observe Na- 
ire and Providence move together, the physical 
id moral world march the same pace : to observe 
aradise and eternal spring the seat of innocence, 
oubled seasons and angry skies the portion of 
ickedness and vice. When this admirable au- 
lor has reviewed all that has past, or is to come, 
hich relates to the habitable world, and rua 
irx)ugh the whole fate of it, how could a guar- 
lan angel, that had attended it through all its cour« 
$s or changes, speak more emphatically at the 
nd of his charge, than does our author when he 
lakes as it were, a funeral oration over this 
lobe, looking to the point where it once stood X 
< Let us only, if you please, to take leave of this 
ibject, reflect upon this occasion on the vanity 
id transient glory of this habitable world. How 
y the force of one clement breaking loose upon 
le rest, all the varieties of nature, all the works 
r art, all the labours of men are reduced to 
3thing. All that we admired and adored before 
\ great and magnificent, is obliterated or van* 
hed; and another form and face of things, 
lain, simple, and every where the same, over- 
>reads the whole earth. Where are now the 
peat empires of the world, and their great impe- 
al cities I their pillars, trophies, and monu- 
lents of glory ? shew me where they stood, read 
le inscription, tell me the victor's name. What 
imains, what impressions, what difference, or 
stinction do you see in this mass of fire ? Rome 
self, eternal Rome, the great city, the empress 
i'fthe world, whose domination and supersti- 
3n, ancient and modern, make a great part of 
le history of this earth, what is become of her 
>w ? She laid her foundations deep, and her 
daces were strong and sumptuous. << She ^l^- 

Q% 
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rified herself, and lived deliciously, and said in 
her heart, I sit a queen, and shall see no sorrow :" 
But her hour is come, she is wiped away from 
the face of the earth, and buried in everlasting- 
oblivion. But it is not cities only, and works of 
men's hands, but the everlasting hills, the moun- 
tains and rocks of the earth are melted as wax 
before the sun, and <' their place is no where 
found." Here stood the Alps, the load of the 
earth, that covered many countries^ and reached 
their arms from the ocean to the Black Sea ; this 
huge mass of stone is softened and dissolved as a 
tender cloud into rain. Here stood the African 
mountains, and Atlas .with his top above the 
clouds ; there was frozen Caucasus, and Taurus, 
and Imaus, and the mountains of Asia ; and yon- 
der, towards the north, stood the Riphaean hills, 
clothed in ice and snow. All these are vanished, 
dropt away as the snow upon theirlieads. " Great 
and marvellous are thy works, just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of saints! hallelujah.*** 

T. 



* Burnet's Theory of the earth, 1684, fol. Book IIL Chap. 
12. p. 110, 111. 
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iSTo. 1 4r. SATURDAY, AUGUST 18,1711, 



PrommdaHo ett voeia, et viUtds etgestdt moderatio cum 
venuatate. 

Good delivery is a graoefal management of the yoice> 
eonntenance, and gesture. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' The well reading of the Common-Prayer 
is of so great importance, and so much neglected, 
that I ta]ke the liberty to offer to your considera- 
tion some particulars on that subject. And what 
more worthy your observation than this ? A thing 
so public, and of so high consequence. It is 
indeed wonderful, that the frequent exercise of it 
should not make the performers of that duty 
more expert in it. This inability, as I conceive, 
proceeds from the little care that is taken of their 
reading, while boys, and at school, where when 
they are got into Latin, they are looked upon as 
above English, the reading of which^is wholly 
neglected, or at least *read toTery little purpose, 
without any due observations made to them of the 
proper accent and manner of reading; by this 
means they have acquired such ill habits as will 
not easily be removed. The only way that I 
know of to remedy this, is to propose some per- 
son of great ability that way as a pattern for them ; 
example being most effectual to convince the 
learned, as well as instruct the ignorant. 

' You must know, sir, I have been a constant 
frequenter of the service of the church of Eng- 
land for above these four years last past, and until 
Sunday was seven-night never discovered; to so 
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great a degree, the excellency of the Common 
Prayer. When being at St. James's Garlick- 
Hill * church, I heard the service read so distinct- 
]y, so emphatically, and so fervently, that it was 
next to an impossibility to be unattentive. My 
eyes and my thoughts could not wander as usual^ 
but were confined to my prayers. I then consid- 
ered I addressed myself to the Almighty, and not 
to a beautiful face. And when I reflected on inj 
former performances of that duty, I found I had 
run it over as a matter of form, in comparison to 
the manner in which I then discharged it. My 
mind was really affected, and fervent wishes ac- 
companied my words. The Confession was read 
with such resigned humility, the Absolution with 
such a comfortable authority, the Thanksgivings 
with such a religious joy, as made me feel those 
affections of the mind in> a manner I never did 
before. To remedy therefore the grievance 
above complained of, I humbly propose, that this 
excellent reader, upon the next and every annual 
assembly of the clergy of Sion-college, and all 
other conventions, should read prayers before 
them. For then those that are afraid of stretch- 
ing their mouths, and spoiling their soft voices, 
will learn to read with clearness, loudness, and 
strength. Others that affect a rakish negligent 
air, by folding their arms and lolling on their 
books, will be taught a decent behaviour, and 
comely erection of body. Those that read so 
fast as if impatient of their work, may learn to 
speak deliberately. There is another sort of 
persons whom I call Pindaric readers, as being 

* Or Garliok-hithe. The rector of this parish at that time 
was Mr. Philip Stabbs, afterwards archdeacon of St Albans^ 
whose excellent manner of performing tliC serrice was long 
vemexAbered by the panabioners^ 
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confined to no set measure, these pronounce &ve 
3r six words with great deliberation, and the five 
or six subsequent ones with as great celerity : 
the first part of a sentence with a very exalted 
^oice, and the latter part with a submissive one : 
sometimes again, with one sort of a tone, and im- 
nediately after witfi a very different one. These 
gentlemen will leam of my admired reader an 
svenne^s of voice and delivery, and all who are 
iinocent of these affectations, but read with such 
m indifferency as if they did not understand the 
anguage, may then be informed of the art of 
-eading movingly and fervently, how to place the 
emphasis, and give the proper accent to each 
flTord, and how to vary the voice according to the 
lature of the sentence. There is certainly a very 
sjreat difference between the reading a prayer 
ind a gazette, which I beg of you to inform a set 
>f readers, who affect, forsooth, a certain gentle- 
nan-like familiarity of tone, and mend the Ian- 
l^uage as they go on, crying, instead of < pardon- 
ith and absolveth,' < pardons and absolves.' These 
ire often pretty classical scholars, and would 
hink it an unpardonable sin to read Virgil or 
Vlartial with so little taste as they do divine ser- 
rice. 

* This indifferency seems to me to arise from 
he endeavour of avoiding the imputation of cant, 
ind the false notion of it. It will be proper there - 
ore to trace the original and signification of this 
vord. * Cant* is, by some people, derived from 
me Andrew Cant, who they say, was a presbyte- 
ian minister in some illiterate part of Scotland, 
rho by exercise and use had obtained the faculty, 
lias gift, of talking in the pulpit in such a dia- 
ect, that it is said he was understood by none but 
lis own congregation, and not by all of them« 
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Since master Cant's time, it has been understood 
in a larger sense, and signifies all sudden excla- 
mations, whinings, unusual tones, and in fine all 
praying and preaching, like the unlearned of the 
Presbyterians. But I hope a proper elevation of 
voice, a due emphasis and accent are not to come 
within this description. So that our readers may 
still be as unlike the Presbyterians as they please. 
The dissenters (I mean such as I have heard) do 
indeed elevate their voices, but it is with sudden 
jumps fron^ the lower to the higher part of them ; 
and that with ^ little sensg or skill, that their 
elevation and cadence is bawling and muttering. 
They make use of an emphasis, but so improper- 
ly, that it is often placed on some very insignifi- 
cant particle, as upon ^if or <and.' Now if 
these improprieties have so great an effect on the 
people, as we see they have, how great an influ- 
ence would the service of our church, containing 
the best prayers that ever were composed, and 
that in terms m«st affecting, most humble, and 
most expressive of our w^its, aind dependence ou 
the object of our worship, disposed in most pro- 
per order, and void of all confusion ; what influ- 
ence, I say, would these prayers have, were they 
delivered with a due emphasis, and apposite ris- 
ing and variation of voice, the sentence conclud- 
ed with a gentle cadence, and in a word, with 
such an accent and turn of speech as is peculiar 
to prayer. 

' As the matter of worsliip is now manaj^d, in 
dissenting congregadons, you find insignificant 
words and phrases raised by a lively vehemence ; 
in our own churches, the most exalted sense de- 
preciated, by a dispassionate indolence. I re- 
ipember to have heard Dr. S e * say in his 

* Probably Dr. SnuJrldge. 
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ulpit) of the Common-Prayer, that, at l^ast, it 
'as as perfect as any thing of human institution. 
F the gentlemen who err in this kind would 
lease to recollect the many pleasantries they 
ave read upon those who recite good things with 
n ill grace, they would go on to think that what 
1 that case is only tidiculous, in themselves is 
npious. But leaving this to their own reflec- 
ons, I shall conclude this trouble with what 
'aesar said upon the irregularity of tone in one 
'ho read before him, " Do you read or sing ? If 
ou sing, you sing very ill."* 

Your most humble servant.* 
T. 



mt 
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■ Exempta jtevat spinis i pluribui una. 

HoR. 2 £p. U. 219. 

Better one thorn plucked onU t^an all remain. 

1y correspondents assure me that the enormi- 
es which they lately complained of, and I pub- 
shed an account of, are so far from being amen- 
ed, that new evils arise every day to intei*rupt 
leir conversation, in contempt of my reproofs. 
ly friend who writes from the coffee-house near 
be Temple, informs me that the gentlenian who 
onstantly sings a voluntary in spite of the whole 
ompany, was more musical than ordinary after 
eading my paper; and has not been contented 
dth that, but has danced up to the glass in the 
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middle of the room) and practised minuet steps 
to his own humming. The incorrigible creature 
has gone still farther, and in the open coffee- 
house, with one hand extended as leading a lady 
in it, he has danced both French and country- 
dances, and admonished his supposefd partner by 
smiles and nods to hold up her head and &11 back, 
according to the respective facings and evolu- 
tions of the d^ce. Before this gentleman began 
this his exercise, he was pleased to clear his 
throat by coughing and spitting a fiill half hour; 
and as soon as he struck up, he appealed to an at- 
torney's clerk in the room, whether he hit as he 
ought, * Since you from death have saved me?' 
and then asked the young fellow (pointing to a 
chancery-bill under his arm) whether that was an 
opera-score he carried or not? Without staying 
for an answer, he fell into the exercise abovemen- 
tioned, and practiced his airs to the full house 
who were turned upon him, without the least 
shame or repentance for his former transgres- 
sions. 

I am to the last degree at a loss what to do with 
this young fellow, except I declare him an out- 
law, and pronounce it penal for any one to speak 
to him in the said house which he frequents, and 
direct that he be obliged to drink his tea and 
coffee without sugar, and not receive from any 
person whatsoever any thing above mere neces- 
saries. 

As we in England are a sober people, and gen- 
erally inclined rather to a certain bashfulness of 
behaviour in public, it is amazing whence some 
fellows come whom one meets with in this town ; 
they do not all seem to be the growth of our isl- 
and ; the pert, the talkative, all such as have no 
sense of the observation of others, are certainly 
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of foreign extraction. As for my part, I am as 
much surprised when I see a talkative English- 
man, as I should be to see the Indian pine grow- 
ing on one of our quickset hadges. Where these 
creatures get sun enough, to make them such 
lively animals and dull men, is above my philo- 
sophy. 

There are another kind of impertincnts which 
a man is perplexed with in mixed company, and 
those are your loud speakers. These treat man- 
kind as if we were all deaf; they do not express 
but declare themselves. Many of these are guilty 
of this outrage out of vanity, because they think 
all they say is well ; or that they have their own 
persons in such veneration, that they believe nor- 
thing which concerns them can be insignificant 
to any body else. For these people's sake, I 
have often lamented that we cannot close our 
ears with as much ease as we can our eyes. It 
is very uneasy that we must necessarily be under 
persecution. Next to these bawlers, is a trou- 
blesome creature who comes with the air of your 
friend and your intimate, and that is your whis- 
perer. There is one of them at a coffee-house 
which I myself frequent, who observing me to be 
a man pretty well made for secrets, gets by me, 
and with a whisper tells me things which all the 
town knows. It is no very hard matter to guess at 
the source of this impertinence, which is nothing 
else but a method or mechanic art of being wise. 
You never see any frequent in it, whom you can 
suppose to have any thing in the world, to do. 
These persons are worse than bawlers, as much 
as a secret enemy is more dangerous than a de- 
clared one. I wish this my coffee-house friend 
would take this for an intimation, that I have not 
heard one word he has told me for these several 

VOL. III. IT 
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years ; whereas he now thinks me the most trtis- 
ty repository of his secrets. The whisperers have 
a pleasant way of ending the close conversation^ 
with saying aloud, ' Do not you think so?' Then 
whisper again, and then aloud, * hut you know that 
person :' then whisper again. The thing would be 
well enough, if they whispered to keep the folly 
of what they say among friends ; but, alas, they do 
it to preserve the importance of their thoughts. 
I am sure I could name you more than one per- 
son whom no man living ever heard talk upon any 
subject in nature, or ever saw in his whole life 
with a book in his hand, that, I know not how, can 
whisper something like knowledge of what has 
and does pass in the world; which you would 
think he learned from some familiar spirit that 
did not think him worthy to receive the whole sto- 
ry. But in truth whisperers deal only in half ac- 
counts of what they enteitain you with. A great 
help to their discourse is, ' That the town says, 
and people begin to talk very freely, and they had 
it from persons too considerable to be named what 
they will tell you when things arc riper.' My 
friend has winked upon me any day since I 
came to town last, and has communicated to me 
as a secret, that he designed in a very short time 
to tell me a secret; but I shall know what he 
means, he now assures me, in less than a fort- 
niglu's time. 

But I must not omit the dearer part of mankind, 
I rnean the ladies, to take up a whole paper upon 
grievances which concern the men only ; but shall 
humbly propose, that we change fools for an ex- 
periment only. A certain set of ladies complain 
tliey are frequently perplexed with a visitant, who 
afilcts to be wiser than they are ; which character 
he hopes to preserve by an obstinate gravity, and 
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great guard against discovering his opinion upon 
any occasion whatsoever. A painful silence has 
hitherto gained him no farther acf vantage, than 
that as he might, if he had behaved himself with 
freedom, been excepted against but as to this and 
that particular, he now offends in the whole. To 
relieve these ladies, my good friends, and corres- 
pondent^, I shall exchange my dancing outlaw for 
their dumb visitant, and assign the silent gen- 
tleman all the haunts of the dancer ; in order to 
"which, I have sent them by the penny-post the 
following letters for their conduct in their new 
conversations. 

*SIR, 

* I HAVE, you may be sure, heard of your 
irregularities without regard to my observations 
upon you ; but shall not treat you with so much 
xigour as you deserve. If you will give yourself 
the trouble to repair to the place mentioned in 
the postscript* to this letter at seven this evening, 
you will be conducted into a spacious room well- 
lighted, where there are ladies and music. You 
will see a young lady laughing next the window 
to the street ; you may take her out, for she loves 
you as well as she does any man, though she 
never saw you before. She never thought in her 
life, any more than yourself. She will not be 
surprised when you accost her, nor concerned 
■when you leave her. Hasten from a place where 
you are laughed at, to one where you will be ad- 
mired. You are of no consequence, therefore go 
where you will be welcome for being so. 

Your humble servant.* 



' No postscript in the Spect. in f. 
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' The ladies whom you visit, think a wise 
man the most impertinent creature living, there- 
fore you cannot be offended that they are displeas- 
ed with you. Why will you take pains to appear 
•wise, where you would not be the more esteemed 
for being really so ? Come to us ; forget the gig- 
glers; let your inclination go along with you 
whether you speak or are silent ; and let all such 
women as are in a clan or sisterhood go their own 
way ; there is no room for you in that company 
who are of the common taste of the sex. 

For women bom to be controll'd 
Stoop to the forward and tbe bold ; 
Affect the haughty and the proud. 
The gay, the frolic, and the loud.**. 
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CtU in manu tit quern esse dementem velit, 
Qitem aapere, quern sanari, quern in morbum injicif 
^uem contrd amari, quern accersiri, quern expeti, 

Cjecil. apud Tulx.. 

Who has it in her powV to make men mad. 
Or wise, or sick, or well : and who can choose 
The object of her appetite at pleasure* 

The following letter, and my answer, shall take 
up the present speculation. 

*MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM the young widow of a country gen- 
tleman, who has left me entire mistress of a large 

• WaUer. 
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fortune, which he agreed to as an equivalent for 
the difference in our years. In these circmn- 
stances it is not extraordinary to have a crowd of 
admirers; which I have abridged in my own 
thoughts, and reduced to a couple of candidates 
only, both young, and neither of them disagree- 
able in their persons: according to the common 
way of computing, in one the estate more than 
deserves my fortune, in the other my fortune 
more than deserves the estate. When I consider 
the first, I own I am so far a woman I cannot avoid 
being delighted with the thoughts of living great ; 
but then he seems to receive such a degree pf 
courage from the knowledge of what he has, he 
looks as if he was going to confer an obligation 
on me ; and the readiness he accosts me with, 
makes me jealous I am only hearing a repetition 
of the same things he has said to a hundred wo- 
men before. When I consider the other, I see 
myself approached with so much modesty and 
respect, and such a doubt of himself, as betrays, 
methinks, an affection within, and a belief at the 
^me time that he himself would be the only 
gainer by my consent. What an unexceptiona- 
ble husband could I make out of both ! but since 
that is impossible, I beg to be concluded by your 
opinion. It is absolutely in your power to dis- 
pose of 

Your most obedient servant, 

Sylvia.' 

< MADAM, 

* You do me great honour in your applica- 
tion to me on this important occasion; I shall 
therefore talk to you with the tenderness of a fa- 
ther, in gratitude for your giving me the authority 
of one. Yoa do not seem to make any great dLi- 

H 2 
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tinction between these gentlemen as to their pep- 
sons; the whole question lies upon their circum- 
stances and behaviour. If the one is less respect- 
ful because he is rich, and the other more obse- 
quious because he is not so, they are in that point 
moved by the same principle, the consideration 
of fortune, and you must place them in each 
other's ^circumstances before you can judge of 
their inclination. To avoid confusion in discus- 
sing this point, I will call the richer man Strephon, 
and the other Florio. If you believe Florio with 
Strephon's estate would behave himself as he 
does now, Florio is certainly your man; but if 
you think Strephon, were he in Florio's condi- 
tion, would be as obsequious as Florio is now, you 
ought for your own sake to choose Strephon ; for 
where the men are equal, there is no doubt riches 
ought to be a reason for preference. After this 
manner, my dear child, I would have you abstract 
them from their circumstances ; for you are to 
take it for granted, that he who is very humble 
only because he is poor, is the very same man in 
nature, with him who is haughty because he is 
rich. 

* When you have gone thus far, as to consider 
the figure they make towards you ; you will please, 
my dear, next to consider the appearance you 
make Cowards them. If they are men of discern- 
ing, they can observe the motives of your heart : 
and Florio can see when he is disregarded only 
upon account of fortune, which makes you to him 
a mercenary creature ; and you are still the same 
thing to Strephon, in taking him for his wealth 
only : you are therefore to consider whether you 
had rather oblige, than receive an obligation. 

' The marriagc-lifc is always an insipid, a vexa- 
tious, or a happy condition. The first is, when 
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tvro people of no genius or taste for themselves 
meet together, upon such a settlement as has 
been thought reasonable by parents and convey- 
ancers from an exact valuation of the land and 
cash of both parties. In this case the young la- 
dy's person is no more regarded, than the house 
and improvements in purchase of an estate ; 
but she goes with her fortune, rather than her 
fortune with her. These make up the crowd or 
vulg:ar of the rich, and fill up the lumber of hu- 
man race, without beneficence towards those be-, 
low them, or respect towards those above them ; 
and lead a despicable, independent, and useless 
life, without sense of the laws of kindness, good- 
nature, mutual offices, and the elegant satisfac- 
tions which flow from reason and virtue. 

* The vexatious life arises from a conjunction 
of two people of quick taste and resentment, put 
together for reasons well known to their friends, 
in which especial care is taken to avoid (what 
they think the chief of evils) poverty, and insure 
to them riches, with every evil besides. These 
good people live in a constant constraint before 
company, and two great familiarity alone. When 
they are within observation they fret at each 
other's carriage and behaviour ; when alone they 
revile each other's person and conduct. In com- 
pany they are in a purgatory, when only together 
in a hell. 

- * The happy marriage is, where two persons 
meet and voluntarily make choice of each other, 
without principally regarding or neglecting the 
circumstances of fortune or beauty. These may 
still. love in spite of adversity or sickness : the 
former we may in some measure defend ourselves 
from, the other is the portion of our very make. 
When you have a true notion of this sort of pas- 
sion, your humour of living great will \wvisfe. o>^v 
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of your imagination, and you will find love has 
nothing to do with state. Solitude, with the p^r-* 
son beloved, has a pleasure, even in a woman's 
mind, beyond show or pomp. You are therefore 
to consider which of your lovers will like you 
best updressed, which will bear wit;h you most 
when out of humour ; and your way to this is to 
ask of yourself, which of them you value most 
for his own sake ? and by that judge which gives 
the greater instances of his valuing you for your- 
self only. 

* After you have expressed some sense of the 
humble approach of Florio, and a little disdain at 
Strephon's assurance in his address, you cry out, 
^^ What an unexceptionable husband could I make 
out of both I" It would therefore, methinks, be a 
good way to determine yourself. Take him in 
whom what you like is not transferable to ano- 
ther; for if you choose otherwise, there is no 
hopes your husband will ever have what you likod 
in his rival; but intrinsic qualities in one man 
may very probably purchase every thing that is 
adventitious in another. In plainer terms: he 
whom you take for his personal perfections will 
sooner arrive at the gifts of fortune, than he whom 
you take for the sake of his fortune attain to per- 
sonal perfections. If Strephon is not as accom- 
plished and agreeable as Florio, marriage to you 
will never make him so; but marriage to you 
may make Florio as rich as Strephon. There- 
fore to make a sure purchase, employ fortune 
upon certainties, but do not sacrifice certainties 
to fortune. 

I am, your most obedient, 

T. humble servant/ 
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JV*t7 habet infeUx pc^upertas durius in se 
Qudm giiod ridiculos homines facit 



Juv. Sat. iii. 113. 

Want is the scorn of eyery "wealthj fo©l, 
And wit ia rags is turn'd to ridicule. 

Dryden. 

Vs I was ivalking in my chamber the morning 
lefore I went last into the country, I heard the 
iawkei*s with great vehemence crying about a, 
laper, intitled, The Ninety-nine Plagues of an 
ilmpty Purse. I had indeed some time before 
observed, that the orators of Grub-street had dealt 
cry much in plagues. They have already pub- 
Lshed in the same month, The Plagues of Matri- 
Qony, The Plagues of a Singl« Life, The Nineteen 
^lagues of a Chambermaid, The Plagues of a 
'oachman, The Plagues of a Footman, and ' The 
4ague of Plagues.' The success these several 
»lagiies met with, probably gave occasion to the 
bove-mentioned poem on an empty purse. How- 
ver that be, the same noise so frequently repeated 
jider my window, drew me insensibly to think on 
ome of those inconveniencies and mortifications 
rhich usually attend on poverty, and, in short, 
ave birth to the present speculation : for after 
ly fancy had run over the most obvious and 
bmmon calamities which mean fortunes are Ha- 
le to, it descended to those little insults and con- 
smpts, which though they may seem to 'dwindle 
ito nothing when a man offers to describe them, 
re perhaps in themselves more cutting and 
isupportable than the former. Juvenal with a 
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: deal of humour and reason tells us, 
ing bore harder upon a poor man, in his ti 
i the continual ridicule which his habit 
5s afforded to the beaux of Rome : 

Quid, quod materiam prabet cautasque jocontm 
Onmiotu hie idem; si fat da et scitsa lacema^ 
Si toga 8ordidula ett, et ruptd ealceu* alter 
Pelle patet, vel ri consuto vulnere crassum, 
Atque recens linum oatendit non una cicatrix. 

Juv. Sat.iiL147 

Add that the rich have still a gibe in store. 
And wiJl he ronnKtrcuis witty on the poor; 
For the torn surtout and the tatter'd vest. 
The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jest; 
The greasj gown sullj'd with often taming. 
Gives a good hint to saj the man's in mourniog ; 
Or if the shoe be ript, or patch is put. 
He's wounded, see the plaster on nis foot. 

DayD£N# 

It is on this occasion that he afterwards t 
the reflection which I have chosen for my mc 

Want is the scorn of eyery weallhy fool. 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. 

Dryden. 

It must be confessed that few things ir 
man appear more despicable, or more pre 
his hearers against what he is going to ofiH 
an awkward or pitiful dress ; insomuch that 
had Tully himself pronounced one of his > 
with a blanket about his shoulders, more 
would have laughed at his dress than ha 
red his eloquence. This last reflection 
wonder at a set of men, who, without b( 
jected to it by the unkindness of their 
are contented to draw upon themselve 
cule of the world in this particular. I j 
as take it into their heads, that the fi 
step to be a wit is to commence a slo 
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certain nothing has so much debased that, which 
must haYC been otherwise so great a character; 
and I know not how to account for it, unless it may 
possibly be in complaisance to those narrow mindtf 
who can have no notion of the same persons pos- 
sessing different accomplishments ; or that it is 
a sort of sacrifice which some men are contented 
to make to calumny, by allowing it to fasten on 
one part of their character, while they are endea- 
vouring to establish another. 

Yet however unaccountable this foolish custom 
is, I am afraid it could plead a long prescription; 
and probably gave too much occasion for the vul- 
gar definition still remaining among us of an 
heathen philosopher. 

I have seen the speech of a Terra-^filiusy spoke 
in King Charles the Second's reign ; in which he 
describes two very eminent men, who were per- 
haps the greatest scholars of their age ; and after 
having mentioned the entire friendship between 
them, concludes, that * they had but one mind, 
one purse, one chamber, and one hat.' The men 
of business were also infected with a sort of sin- 
gularity little better than this. I have heard my 
father say, that a broad brimmed hat, short hair, 
and unfolded handkerchief, were in his time abso- 
lutely necessary to denote a ^notable man;' and 
that he had known two or three, who aspired to 
the character of * very notable,' wear shoe-strings 
with great success. 

To the honour of our present age it must be 
allowed, that some of our greatest geniuses for 
wit and business have almost entirely broke the 
neck of these absurdities. 

Victor, after having dispatched the most im- 
portant affairs of the commonwealth, has appeared 
Wt an assembly, where all the ladies have declared, 
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him the genteelest man in the company ; and in 
Atticus,* though every way one of the greatest 
geniuses the age has produced, one sees nothing 
particular in his dress or carriage to denote his 
pretensions to wit and learning : so that at prc^ 
sent a man may venture to cock up his hat, and 
wear a fashionable wig, without being taken for a 
rake or a fool. 

The medium between a fop and a sloven is 
what a man of sense would endeavour to keep ; 
yet I remember Mr. Osbom advises his son to 
appear in his habit rather above than below his 
fortune ; and tells him that he will find an hand- 
some sruit of clothes always procures some addi- 
tional respect.f I have indeed myself observed 
that my banker ever bows lowest to me when I 
wear my full-bottomed wig; and writes me * Mr.' 
or < Esq/ according as he sees me dressed. 

I shall conclude this paper with an adventure 
which I was myself an eye-witness of very lately. 

I happened the other day to call in at a cele- 
brated coffee-house near the Temple. I had not 
been there long when there came in an elderly 
man very meanly dressed, and sat down by me ; 
he had a thread-bare loose coat on, which it was 
plain he wore to keep himself warm, and not to 
favour his under suit, which seemed to have been 
at least its contemporary : his short wig and hat 
were both answerable to the rest of his apparel. 
He was no sooner seated than he called for a dish 
of tea; but as several gentlemen in the room 
wanted other things, the boys of the house did 
not think themselves at leisure to mind him. I 
could observe the old fellow was very uneasy at 
the affront, and at his being obliged to repeat his 

* Probably Mr. Addison. 

t Advice to « Soa by Francis Otbom^ E»q. part i. sec. 95. ' 
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commands several times to no purpose ; until at 
last one of the lads presented him with some stale 
tea in a broken dish, accompanied with a plate of 
brown sugar ; which so raised his indignation} 
that after several obliging appellations of dog and 
rascal, he asked him aloud before the whole com- 
pany, *' why he must be used with less respect 
than that fop there V pointing to a well-dressed 
young gentleman who was drinking tea ^t the opr 
posite table. The boy of the house replied with 
a good deal of pertness, < that his master had two 
sorts of customers, and that the gentleman at the 
other table had given him many a sixpence for 
wiping his shoes.' By this time the young Temp- 
lar, who found his honour concerned in the dis« 
pute, and that the eyes of the whole coffee-house 
were upon him, had thro^^n aside a paper he had 
in his hand, and was coming towards us, while wc 
at the table made what haste we could to get away 
from the impending quarrel, but were all of us 
surprised to see him as he approached nearer put 
on an air of deference and inspect. To whom the 
old man said, ^ Hark you, sirrah, I will pay off 
your extravagant bills opce more, but will take 
effectual care for the future, that your prodigality 
shall not spirit up a parcel of rascals to insult 
your father.' 

Though I by no means approve cither the im- 
pudence of the servants or the extravagance of 
the son, I cannot but think the old gentleman was 
in some measure justly served for walking in 
masquerade, I mean appearing in a dress so much 
beneath his quality and estate* X. 
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xinuu virtuiet jacere otnnet tieeette ett VQluptaU < 

TuLL.de ^n. 

Where pleuupe prevails^ all the greatest tirtoes win I 
ieir power. 

I KNOW no one character that gives reason 
greater shock, at the same time that it presents 
good ridiculous image to the imagination, th 
that of a man of wit and pleasure about the toti 
This description of a man of fashion, spoken 
some with a mixture of scorn and ridicule, 
others with great gravity as a laudable distil 
tion, is in every body's mouth that spends a 
time in conversation. My friend Will Horn 
comb has this expression very frequently ; an( 
never could understand by the story which / 
lows, upon his mention of such a one, but that 
man of wit and pleasure was either a drunk 
too old for wenching, or a young lewd fellow 
some liveliness, who would converse with 
receive kind offices of you, and at the same 
debauch your sister, or lie with your wife, 
cording to his description, a man of wit, wh 
could have wenches for crowns apiece wh 
liked quite as well, would be so extravat 
to bribe servants, make false friendshipf 
relations : I say, according to him, plain a 
pic vice was too little for a man of wit ai 
sure ; but he would leave an easy and a« 
wickedness, to come at the same thing ' 
the addition of certain falsehood and 
murder. Will thinks the town grown 
in that we do not hear so much as wc i 
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of those coxcombs, whom (without observing it^ 
he describes as the most infamous rogues in na- 
ture, with relation to friendship, love, or conver- 
sation. 

When pleasure is made the chief pursuit of 
life, it will necessarily follow that such monsters 
as these will arise from a constant application to 
such blandishments as naturally root out the force 
of reason and reflection, and substitute in their 
place a general impatience of thought, and a con- 
stant pruriency of inordinate desire. 

Pleasure, when it is a man's chief purpose, 
disappoints itself; and the constant application to 
it palls the faculty of enjoying it, though it leaves 
the sense of our inability for that wc wish, with a 
disrelish of every thing else. Thus the inter- 
mediate seasons of the man of pleasure are more 
heavy than one would impose upon the vilest cri- 
minal. Take him when he is awaked too soon 
after a debauch, or disappointed in following a 
worthless woman without truth, and there is no 
nan living whose being is such a weight or vexa- 
ion as his is. He is an utter stranger to the 
leasing reflections in the evening of a yell-spent 
ay, or the gladness of heart or quickness of spi- 
t in the morning after profound sleep or indo- 
nt slumbers. He is not to be at ease any longer 
an he can keep reason and good sense without 
\ curtains ; otherwise he will be haunted witli 
? reflection, that he could not believe such a 
i the woman that upon trial be found her. 
tat has he got by his conquest, but to think 
Xily of her for whom a day or two before he 
the highest honour ? And of himself for per- 
wronging the man whom of all men living 
Imsclf would least willingly have injured ? 
sasure seizes the whole man who addicts 
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self to it, and \7ill not give him leisure for 
good office in life which contradicts the 
3ty of the present hour. . You may indeed ob- 
ve in people of pleasure a certain complacencj^ 
1 absence of all severity, ¥?hich the habit of a 
Dse unconcerned life gives them ; but tell the 
1 of pleasure your secret wants, cares, or sor- 
jws, and you will find that he has given up the 
.elicacy of his passions to the cravings of his ap- 
petites. He little knows the perfect joy he loses^ 
for the disappointing graufications which he pur- 
sues. He looks at Pleasure as she approaches, 
and comes to him with the recommendation of 
warm wishes, gay looks, and graceful motion; 
but he does not observe how she leaves his pre- 
sence with disorder, impotence, down-cast shame, 
and conscious imperfection. She makes our 
youth inglorious, our age shameful. 

Will Honeycomb gives us twenty intimations 
in an evening of several hags whose bloom wal 
given up to his arms ; and would raise a value tf 
himself for having had, as the phrase is, ^ ver 
good women.' Will's good women are the con 
iort of his heart, and support him, I warrant, ! 
the memory of past interviews with persons 
their condition. No, there is not in the world 
occasion wherein vice makes so fantastical a 
ure, as at the meeting of two old people ' 
have been partners in unwarrantable picas 
To tell a toothless old lady that she once h 
good set, or a defunct wenchcr that he once 
the admired thing of the town, are satires in 
of applauses; but on the other side, considi 
old age of those who have passed their d 
labour, industry, and virtue, their decays 
them but api>ear the more venerable, and f 
perfections of their bodies are beheld as a 
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tune to human society that their make is so littl 
durable. 

But to return more directly to my man of wi 
and pleasure. In all orders of men, wherevei 
this is the chief character, the person who wears 
it is a negligent friend, father, and husband, and 
entails poverty on his unhappy descendants. 
Mortgages, diseases, and settlements, are the le- 
gacies a man of wit and pleasure leaves to his fa- 
mily. All the poor rogues that make such la« 
xnehtable speeches after every sessions at Tybuni, 
vere, in their way, men of wit and pleasure be- 
fore they fell into the adventures which brought 
them thither. 

Irresolution and procrastination in all a man's 

affairs, are the natural effects of being addicted 

to pleasure. Dishonour to the gentleman and 

bankruptcy to the trader, are the portion of either 

whose chief purpose of life is delight. The 

chief cause that this pursuit has been m all ages 

received with so much quarter from the soberer 

part of mankind, has been that some men of great 

talents have sacrificed themselves to it. The 

shining qualities of such people have given a 

»eauty to whatever they were engaged in, and a 

lixture of wit has recommended madness. For 

',t any man who knows what it is to have passed 

uch time in a series of jollity, mirth, wit, or hu- 

orous entertainments, look back at what he was 

that while a doing, and he will find that he has 

;n atone instant sharp to some man he is sorry 

liave offended, impertinent to some one it was 

elty to treat with such freedom, ungracefully 

ty at such a time, unskilfully open at such a 

i ; unmercifully calumnious at such a time ; 

from the whole course of his applauded 

bctions, unable in the end to recollect any 

i2 
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circumstance which can add to the enjofment of 
his own mind alone, or which he would put his 
character upon, with other men. Thus it is with 
those who are best made for becoming pleasures ; 
but how monstrous is it in the generalitjr of man* 
kind who pretend this way, without genius or in- 
clination towards it ! The scene then is wild to 
an extravagance : this is, as if fools should mi- 
mic madmen. Pleasure of this kind is the intem- 
perate meals and loud jollities of the common 
rate of country gentlemen, whose practice end 
way of enjoyment is to put an end as fast as they 
can to that little particle of reason they have when 
they are sober. These men of wit and pleasure 
dispatch their senses as hst as possible by drink- 
ing until they cannot taste, smoking until they 
cannot see^ and roaring until they cannot hear. 

T. 
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HoM. Il.vL US. 

Like.leayes on trees the race of man is foand. 

Pope. 

There is no sort of people whose conversation 
is so pleasant as that of military men, who derive 
their courage and magnanimity from thought and 
reflection. The many adventures which attend 
their way of life makes their conversation so full 
of incidents, and gives them so frank an air in 
speaking of what they have been witnesses o^ 
that no company can be more amiable than that 
of men of sense who are soldiers. There is « 
certain irregular way in their narrations or dis- 
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course, which has something more warm an> 
pleasing than we meet among men who are uset 
to adjust and methodize their thoughts. 

I was this evening walking in the fields with my 
friend Captain Sentry, and I could not, from tlie 
many relations which I drew him into of what 
passed when he was in the service, forbear ex- 
pressing my wonder, that the *fear of death,* 
which we, the rest of mankind, arm ourselves 
against with so much contemplation, reason, and 
philosophy, should appear so little in camps, that 
common men march into open breaches, meet 
opposite battalions, not only without reluctance 
but with alacrity. My friend answered what I 
said in the following manner : < What you won- 
der at may very naturally be the subject of admi- 
ration to all who are not conversant in camps ; 
but when a man has spent some time in that way 
o£ life, he observes a certain mechanic courage 
vhich the ordinary race of men become masters 
>f from acting always in a crowd. They see in- 
eed many drop, but then they see many more 
live; they observe themselves escape very 
irrowly, and they do not know why they 
ould not again. Besides which general way 
loose thinking, they usually spend the other 
rt of their time in pleasures upon which 
*ir minds are so entirely bent, that short la- 
irs or dangers are but a cheap purchase of 
ity, triumph, victory, fresh quarters, new 
les, and uncommon adventures. Such are the 
tghtfe of the executive part of an army, and in- 
l of the gross of mankind in general; but 
of these men of mechanical courage have 
made any great figure in the profession of 
Those who arc formed for command aro 
is have reasoned themselves out of a consi- 
on of greater good than length of days, into 
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plied by another ; and where m^n conve 
hout delicacy, the next man you meet i 
:ve as well as he whom you have lived w 
If your life. To such the devastation of cot 
ies,.the misery of inhabitants, the cries of 1 
illaged, and the silent sorrow of the g^eat \ 
ortunate, are ordinary objects; their minds : 
3ent upon the little gratifications of their o 
senses and appetites, forgetful of compassion, 
sensible of glory, avoiding only sluime; th 
whole hearts taken up with the trivial hope 
meeting and being merry. These are the p 
pie who make up the gross of the soldiery. I 
the fine gentleman in that band of men is sue 
one as I have now in my eye, who is foremost 
all danger to which he is ordered. His offici 
are his friends and companions, as they are n: 
of honour and gentlemen ; the private men 
brethren, as they are of his species. He is ^ 
loved of all that behold him. They wish hin 
danger as he views their ranks, that they i 
have occasions to save him at their own ha; 
Mutual love is the order of the files wher 
commands ; every man afraid for himself ar 
neighbour, not lest their commander shoul 
nish them, but lest he should be offended, 
is his regiment who knows mankind, an 
their distresses so far as to prevent them 
in distributing what is their due, he wou) 
himself below their tailor to wear a snip 
clothes in lace upon his own; and below t 
rapacious agent should he enjoy a farthr 
his own pay. Go on, brave man, immo 
is thy fortune, and immortal happuies 
ward. 
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i naiura ut aliarum omnium rerum tic vivendi mo' 
enechu autem peraciio atatia eat tcmquam fahul^t' 
^jcfatigationemjugere debemus, prasertim adjunctd 
r. TuLL. de Senect. 

as well as all other thin^, hath its bounds assigned 
re ; and its conclusion, Uke the last act of a pla^* is 
the fatigue of Avhich we ought to shun, especudly 
ir appetites are fully satisfied. 

he impertinent wishes which we hear ex- 
in conversation, there is not one more 
ly a gentleman or a man of liberal educa- 
in that of wishing one's self younger. I 
>sci*ved this wish is usually made upon 
some object which gives the idea of a past 
that it is no dishonour to us that we can- 
r repeat; or else on what was in itself 
il when we performed it. It is a certdn 
a foolish or a dissolute mind if we want 
th again only for the strength of bones 
ws which we once were masters of. It is 
luthor has it) as absurd in an old man to 
the strength of a youth, as it would be in 
man to wish for the strength of a bull or 
. These wishes are botli equally out of 
which should direct in all things that are 
radictory to justice, law, and reason. But 
every old man has been young, and every 
ne hopes to be old, there seems to be a 
natural misunderstanding between those 
;cs of life. This unhappy vnint of com- 
irises from the insolent arrogance or ex- 
in youthy and the i «tional despondence 
iifyr^ia «tf rhose passion 
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and ambition is to be good and wise, and an old 
«nc who has no inclination to be lewd or debauch- 
ed, are quite unconcerned in this speculation; 
but the cocking young fellow who treads upom 
the toes of his elders) and the old fool who envies 
the saucy pride he sees him in, are the objects of 
our present contempt and derision. Contempt 
and derision are harsh words ; but in what mrm* 
ner can one give advice to a youth in the pursuit 
and possession of sensual pleasures, or afford pitjr 
to an old man in the impotence and desire of csn- 
joying them ? When young men in public places 
betray in their deportment an abandoned resigiia- 
uon to their appetites, they give to sober minds a 
prospect of a despicable age, which, if not inter- 
rupted by death in the midst of their follies, must 
certainly come. When an old man br wails the 
loss of such gratifications which arc passed, he 
discovers a monstrous inclination to that which it 
is not in the course of Providence to recall. The 
state of an old man, who is dissatisfied merely for 
his being such, is the most out of all measures of 
reason and good sense of any being we have any 
account of from the highest angel to the lowest 
worm. How miserable is the contemplation 'to 
consider a libidinous old man (while all created 
beings, besides himself and devils, are following 
the order of Providence) fretting at the course ii 
things, and being almost the sole malecontent iA 
the creation. Eut let us a little reflect upon what 
he has lost by the number of years. The passions 
which he had in youth are not to be obeyed aj 
they were then, but reason is more powerful now 
without the disturbance of them. An old gentlo- 
mon the otiicr day in discourse with a friend of 
his (reflecting upon some adventures they had is 
youth togeUier) qied^W^ * OhJwsk^ those-vpera 
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happy days !' * That is true,* replied his frie 
' but methinks we go about our business m* 
quietly than we did tlien.' One would think 
should be no small satisfaction to have gone 
far in our journey that the heat of the day is ov 
•with us. When life itself is a fever, as it is i 
licentious youth, the pleasures of it are no othc 
than the dreams of a man in that distemper; an* 
it is as absurd to wish the return of that seasoi 
of life, as for a man in health to be sorry for the 
loss of gilded palaces, fairy walks, and ilowcry 
pastures, with which he remembers he was en- 
tei*tained in the troubled slumbers of a fit of sick- 
ness. 

As to all the rational and worthy pleasures of 
our being, the conscience of a good fame, the 
contemplation of another life, the respect and 
commerce of honest men, our capacities for such 
enjoyments are enlarged by years. While health 
endures, the latter part of life, in the eye of rea- 
soDy is certainly the more eligible. The memory 
of a well-spent youth gives a peaceable, unmixed, 
and elegant pleasure to the mind ; and to such 
who are so unfortunate as not to be able to look 
back on youth with satisfaction, tjhey may give 
themselves no little consolation that they are un- 
let no temptation to repeat their follies, and that 
1»cy at present despise them. It was prettily 
ud, ^ He that would be long an old man, niust 
egin early to be one :' It is too late to re^^ a 
ing after a man is robbed of it ; therefor&^Mis 
ccssary that before the arrival of age we^id 
led to the pursuits of youth, otherwise sensiikl 
uts will live in our imaginations, when our 
bs cannot be subscrvitent to them. The poor 
9W who lost his arm last siege, will tell you, 

W*. III. IL 
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hd feels the fingers that are buried in Flanders 
ache every cold morning at Chelsea. 

The fond humour of appearing in the gay and 
fashionable world, and being applauded for trivial 
excellencies is what makes youth ,have i^e in 
contempt, and makes age resign with so ill a grace 
the qualifications of youth : but thb in both sexes 
is inverting all things, and turning the natural 
course •f our minds, which should build their 
approbations and di^ikes upon what nature and 
reason dictate, into chimera and confusion^ 

Age in a virtuous person, of either sex, carries 
in it an authority which makes it preferable to all 
the pleasures of youth. If to be saluted, attended, 
and consulted with deference,are instances of plea- 
sure, they are such as never fail a virtuous old 
age. In the enumeration of the imperfections 
and advantages of the younger and later years 
of man, they are so near in their condition, 
that, methinks, it should be incredible we sec 
so little commerce of kindness between them. 
If we consider youth and age with TuUy, re- 
garding the affinity to death, youth has many more 
chances to be near it than age ; what youth can 
say more than an old man, ^ he shall live until 
night I* Youth catches distempers more easily, 
its sickness is more violent, and its recovery 
more doubtful. The youth indeed hopes for ma- 
ny more days, so cannot the old man. The youth's 
hopes are ill grounded ; for what is more foolish 
than to place any confidence upon an uncertainty ? 
But the old man has not room so much as to 
hope ; he is still happier than the youth, he has 
already enjoyed what the other does but hope for. 
One wishes to live long, the other has lived long. 
liiu, alas, is there any thing in human life, the 
durutlon of which can be called long? Therc.is 
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nothing which must end, to be valued for it 
tinuance. If hours, days, months, and year, 
away, it is no matter what hour, what day, 
month, or what year we die. The applaus< 
good actor is due to him at whatever scene' o 
play he makes his exit. It is thus in the life 
man of tense^ a short life is sufficient to man 
himself a man of honour and virtue ; wher 
ceases to be such he has lived too long, and w. 
he is such, it is of no consequence to him 1 
long he shall be so, provided he is so to his lii 
end. T 
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JVtfifio repent^ fuit turpignmus 



Juv. Sat.ii. 83. 

No man e*er reaeh'd the heights of yice at fii*8t. 

Tate. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* You are frequent in the mention of matters 
hich concern the feminine world, and take upon 
»u to be very severe against men upon all those 
casions: but all this while I am afraid you have 
en very little conversant with women, or you 
uld know the generality of them are not so an- 
' as you imagine at the general vices among us. 
m apt to believe (begging your pardon) that 
are still what I myself was once, a queer mo- 
fellow ; and therefore, for your information, 
I give you a short account of myself, and tha 
>ns why I was forced to wench, drink, playi 
io every thing which are necessary to the 
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;ter ot aman of wit and pleasure, to be well 
.he ladies. 

ou are to know then that I was bred a gen* 
), and had the finishing part of my educa- 
under a man of great probity, wit, and learn- 
in one of our universities. I will not deny 
this made my behaviour and mien bear in it a 
ire of thought rather than action ; and a man 
a quite contrary character, who never thought 
his life, rallied me one day upon it, and said 
le believed I was still a virgin. There was a 
jung lady of virtue present, and I was not dis- 
leased to favour the insinuation ; but it had a 
iuite contrary effect from what I expected. I 
was ever after treated with great coldness both 
by that lady and all the rest of my acquaintance. 
In a very little time I never came into a room but 
I could hear a whisper, * Here comes the maid.' 
A girl of humour would on some occasion say, 
^ Why, how do you know more than any of us ?* 
An expressionof that kind was generally followed 
by a loud laugh. In a word, for no other fault in 
the world than that they really thought me as in- 
nocent as themselves, I became of no consequence 
among them, and was received always upon th 
foot of a jest. This made so strong an impressic 
upon me, that I resolved to be as agreeable as tl 
best of the men who laughed at me ; but I obsc 
ved it was nonsense for me to be impudent 
first among those who knew me. My charac 
for modesty ..was so notorious wherever I 
hitherto appeared, that I resolved to shew 
new face in new quarters of the world. My 
step I chose with judgment; for I went tc 
trop,* and came down among a crowd of A 

* Astrop-wells in Oifordshire ; into which Doctor B 
* pat a toad.* 
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micsy at one dash, the ixnpudentest fellow t 
had ever seen in their lives. Flushed with i 
success, I made love and was happy. Upon t 
conquest I thought it would be unlike a gent 
man to stay long with my mistress, and cross 
the country to Bury.* I could give you a ve 
good accouni of myself at that place also. - At thes 
two ended ray first summer of gallantry. Th 
winter following, you would wonder at it, but . 
relapsed into modesty upon coming among peopU 
of figure in London, yet not so much but that the 
ladies who had formerly laughed at me, said, 
^ Bless us! how wonderfully that gentleman is 
improved!' Some familiarities about the play- 
houses towards the end of the ensuing winter, 
made me conceive new hopes of adventures. And 
instead of returning the next summer to Astrop 
or Bury, I thought myself qualified to go to Ep- 
som, and followed a young woman, whose rela- 
tions were jealous of my place in her favour, to 
Scarborough. I carried my point, and in my 
hird year aspired to go to Tunbridge, and in the 
utumn of the same year, made my appearance at 
•ath. I was now got into the way of talk proper 
r ladies and was run into a vast acquaintance 
long them, which I always improved to the best 
vantage. In all this course of time, and some 
irs following, I found a sober modest man was 
ays looked upon by both sexes as a precise un- 
\ioned fellow of no life or spirit. It was ordi- 
' for a man who had been drunk in good com- 
', or passed a night with a wench, to speak of 
xt day before women for whom he had the 
est respect. He was reproved, perhaps, 
a blow of the fan, or with an * oh fie !' but 

^ Btuj-falr. A place of (ashioaable rtiort. 

k2 
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e angry lady still preserved an apparent appro* 
ition in her countenance. He was called a 
range wicked fellow, a sad wretch ; he shrugs 
is shoulders, swears, receives another blow, 
wears again he did not know he swore, and all 
,yas well. You might often see men game in the 
presence of women, and throw at once for more 
than they were worth, to recommend themselves 
as men of spirit. I found by long experience that 
the loosest principles and most abandoned beha- 
viour, carried all before them in pretensions to 
%voraen of fortune. The encouragement given to 
poople of this stamp made me soon throw off the 
remaining impressions of a sober education. In 
the above-mentioned places, as well as in town, I 
always kept company with those who lived most at 
large ; and in the process of time I was a pretty 
rake among the men, and a very pretty fellow 
among the women. I must confess, I had some 
melancholy hours upon the account of the narrow- 
ness of my fortune, but my conscience at th( 
same time gave mc the comfort that I had qualJ 
fied myself for marrying a fortune. 

When I had lived in this manner for some tim 
and became thus accomplished, I was now in t? 
twenty-seventh year of my age, and about t 
forty-seventh of my constitution, my health v 
estate wasting very fast; when I happened to 
into the company of a very pretty young lad; 
her own disposal. I entertained the company 
we men of gallantry generally do, with the n 
haps and disasters, watchings under windows 
capes from jealous husbands, and several < 
perils. The young thing v»as wonderfully 
med with one that knew the world so well, an 
•ked so fine; with Desdemona, all her love 
affected her ; ^ it was strange, it was won 
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Strange.' In a word, I saw the impression I ha 
made upon her, and with a very little applicatio 
the pretty thing has married me. There is si 
much charm in her innocence and beauty, that ] 
do now as much detest the course I have been in 
for many years, as I ever did before I entered 
into it. 

* What I intend, Mr. Spectator, by writing all 
this to you, is that you would, before you go any 
further with your panegyrics on the fair sex, give 
them some lectures upon their silly approbations. 
It is that I am weary of vice, and that it was not 
rny aatural wty, that I am now so far recovered 
as not to bring this believing dear creature to con- 
tempt and poverty for her generosity to me. At 
the same time tell the youth of good education of 
our sex, that they take too little care of improv- 
ing themselves in little things. A goo^ air at 
entering into a room, a proper audacity in ex- 
3res8ing himself with gaiety and gracefulness, 
vouldmake a young gentleman of virtue and sense 
apable of discountenancing the shallow impu- 
ent rogues, that shine among the women. , 

* Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but you are a 

^ry sagacious person, but you are so great with 

ally of late, that I fear you will contemn these 

ngs as matters of no consequence : but believe 

', sir, they are of the highest importance 

iuman life ; and if you can do any thing to- 

*ds opening fair eyes, you will lay an obligation 

n all your contemporaries who are fathers, 

^ands, or brothers to females. 

Your most affectionate humble servant, 

Simon Honeycomb.' 
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— n<e nuga aeria ducunt 

In tnala-''^ Hor. Ars P<m 

These things which movr seem frivolous and si 
Will prove of serious consequence. 

Rose 

I HAVE more than once taken notice of 
cent license taken in discourse, wherein 
versation on one part is involuntary^ and i 
of some necessary circumstance. This 
in travelling together in the same hire 
sitting near «ach other in any public assi 
the like. I have, upon making observ 
this sort, received innumerable messa; 
that part of the tair sex whose lot in li 
be of any trade or public way of life, 
all, to a woman, urgent with me to h 
the world the unhappy circumstances 
under, from the unreasonable liberty 
taken in their presence, to talk on what i 
is thought fit by every coxcomb who wan 
standing or breeding. One or two of th 
plaints I shall set down. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

'I KEEP a coffee-house, and an 
those whom you have thought fit to m 
an Idol some time ago. I suffered a § 
of raillery upon that occasion ; but shal 
forgive you, who are the cause of it, if 
do me justice in another point. What 
you, is, to acquaint my customers (who a 
wise very good ones) that I am unavoida 
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ed in my bar, and cannot help hearing the impro- 
per discourses they are pleased to entertain me 
-with. They strive "who shall say the most im- 
modest things in my hearing At the same time 
half a dozen of them loll at the bar staring just 
in my face, ready to interpret my looks and ges- 
tures according to their own imaginations. In 
this passive condition I know not where to cast 
my eyes, place my hands, or what to employ my- 
self in. But this confusion is to be a jest, and I 
hear them say in the end, with an insipid air of 
mirth and subtlety. Let her alone, she knows as 
well as we, for All she looks so. Good Mr. Spec- 
tator, persuade gentlemen that it is out of all de- 
cency. Say it is possible a woman may be modest 
and yet keep a public-house. Be pleased to ar- 
gue, that in truth the affront is the more unpar- 
donable because I am obliged to suffer it, and can- 
not fly from it. I do assure you, sir, the cheer- 
fulness of life which would arise from the honest 
^n I have, is utterly lost to me, from the end- 
ess, fiat, impertinent pleasantries which I hear 
rom morning to night. In a word it is too much 
)r me to hear; and I desire you to acquaint 
lero, that I will keep pen and ink at the bar, and 
rite down all they say to me, and send it to you 
r the press. It is possible when they see how 
ipty what they speak, without the advantage of 
impudent countenance and gesture, will ap- 
ir, they may come to some sense of them- 
es, and the insults they are guilty of towards 

« I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

The Idol.' 

lis representation is so just, that it is hard to 
. of it without an indignation which perhaps 
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-would appear too elevated to such as can be 
guilty of this inhuman treatment, where they see 
they affront a modest, plain, and ingenuous beha- 
viour. This correspondent is not the only suf- 
ferer in this kind for I have long letters both 
from the Royal and New-Exchange on the same 
subject. They tell me that a young fop cannot 
buy a pair of gloves, but he is at the same time 
straining for some ingenious ribaldry to say to the 
young woman who helps them on. It is no small 
addition to tlie calamity, that the rogues buy as 
hard as the plainest and modestest customers 
they have ; besides which, they loll upon their 
counters half an hour longer than they need, to 
drive away other customers, who are to share 
their impertinencies with the milliner, or go to 
anotlier shop. Letters from 'Change-alley are 
full of the same evil ; and the girls tell me, ex- 
cept I can chase some eminent merchants from 
their shops they shall in a short time fail. It is 
very unaccountable, that men can have so little 
deference to all mankind who pass by them, as to 
bear being seen toying by twos and threes at a 
time, with no other purpose but to appear gay 
enough to keep up a light conversation or com- 
mon-place jests, to the injury of her whose credit 
is certainly hurt by it, though their own may be 
strong enough to bear it. When we come to have 
exact accounts of these conversations, it is not to 
be doubted but that their discourses will raise 
tlie usual style of buying and selling. Instead of 
the plain downright lying, and asking and bidding 
so unequally to what they will really give and 
take, we may hope to have from these fine folks 
an exchange of compliments. There must cer- 
tainly be a great deal of pleasant difference be- 
tween the commerce of lovers^ and that of all 
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;r dealers) who are, in a kind, adversaries. A 
ed bond, or a bank'^note, would be a pretty 
antry to convey unseen into tne hands of one 
nn a director is charmed with ; otherwise the 
••loiterers are still more unreasonable than 
je at the other end of the town. At the New- 
:hange they are eloquent for want of cash, but 
he city they ought with cash to supply tiieir 
It of eloquence. 

f one might be serious on this prevailing fol- 
one might observe, that it is a melancholy 
ig, when the world is mercenary even to the 
ing and selling our very persons ; that young 
nen, though they have never so great attrac- 
is from nature, are never the nearer being hap- 
' disposed of in marriage ; I say, it i» very 
;i under this necessity, it shall not be possible 
them to go into a way of trade for their main- 
mce, but their very excellencies and personal 
fepdons shall be a disadvantage to them, and 
jcct them to be treated as if they stood there 
ell their persons to prostitution. There can- 
be a more melancholy- circumstance to one 
> has made any observation in the world, than 
of those erring creatures exposed to bank- 
tcy. When that happens, none of those 
mg fools will do any more than any other 
1 they meet, to preserve her from iniamy,. in- 
:, and distemper. A woman is naturally more 
pless than the other sex ; and a man of honour 
sense should have this in his view in all man- 
of commerce with her. Were this well 
ghed, inconsideration, ribaldry, and nonsense, 
xld not be more natural to entertain women 
ti, than men ; and it would be as much imper- 
mcc to go into a shop of one of these young 
nen without buying, as into that of any other 
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trader. I shall end this speculation with a letter 
I have received from a pretty milliner in the city. 

< MR, SPECTATOR, 

^ I HAVE read your account of beauties, 
and was not a little surprised to find no character 
of myself in it. I do assure you I have little else 
to do but to give audience, as I am such. Here 
are merchants of no small consideration, who call 
in as certainly as they go to 'Change, to say some- 
thing of my roguish eye. And here is one who 
makes me once or twice a week tumble over all 
my goods, and then owns it was only a gallantry 
to see me act with these pretty hands ; then lays 
out three-pence in a little riband for his wrist- 
bands, and thinks he is a man of great vivacity. 
There is an ugly thing not &r off me, whose shop 
is frequented only by people of business, that is 
all day long as busy as possible. Must I that am 
a beauty be treated with for nothing but my 
beauty ? Be pleased to assign rates to my kind 
glances, or make all pay who come to see me, or 
I shall be undone by my admirers for want of cus- 
tomers. Albacinda, Eudosia, and all the rest 
would be used just as we are, if they were in our 
condition; therefore pray consider the distress of 
us the lower order of beauties, and I shall be 
T. Your obliged humble servant' 
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Sed tu simul obligasH 



JPerfidum votis caput, eniteacia 

JPulcJiHor multo IIoR. 2 Od.. iriii. 5. 

Bat thon. 
When once thou hast broke some tender tov, 
AU perjur'd, dost more chsa*miug grow ! 

1 DO not think any thing could make a pleasanter 
entertainment, than the history of the reigning 
favourites among the women from time to time 
about this town. In such an account we ought 
to have a faithful confession of each lady for what 
she liked such and such a man, and be ought to 
tell us by what particular action or dress he be- 
lieved he should be most successful. As for my 
part, I have always made as easy a judgment when 
a man dresses for the ladies, as when he is equip- 
ped for hunting or coursing. The woman's 
man is a person in his air and behaviour quite dif- 
ferent from the rest of our species. His garb is 
more loose and negligent, his manner more soft 
and indolent ; that is to say, in both these cases 
there is an apparent endeavour to appear uncon- 
cerned and careless. In catching birds the fow- 
lers have a method of imitating their voices, to 
bring them to the snare; and your women's men 
have always a similitude of the creature they 
hope to betray, in their own conversation. A 
woman's man is very knowing in all that passes 
from one family to another, has pretty little offi- 
ciousnesses,is not at a loss what is good for a cold, 
and it is not amiss if he has a bottle of spirits in 
his pocket in case of any sudden indisposition. 

Curiosity having been my prevailing passion, 
and indeed the sole entertainment of my life, I 

*VOL. III. L 
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have sometimes made it my business to exami 
the course of intrigues as well as the raanne 
and accomplishments of such as have been mc 
successful that way. In all my observation, 
never knew a man of good understanding a gen 
ral favourite ; some singularity in his behavioi 
some whim in his way of life, and what wou 
have made him ridiculous among the men, has i 
commended him to the other sex. 1 should 
very sorry to oifend a people so fortunate as the 
of whom I am speaking; but let any one lo< 
over the old beaux, and he will find the man 
success was remai*kable for quarrelling imper 
ncntly for their sakes, for dressing unlike the n 
of the world, or passing his days in an in sip 
assiduity about the fair sex to gain the figure 
made amongst them. Add to this, that he mi 
have the reputation of being well with other v 
men, to please any one woman of gallantry ; 
you are to know, that there is a mighty ambit 
among the light part of the sex to gain sia 
from the dominion of others. My friend > 
Honeycomb says it was a common bite with I 
to lay suspicions that he was favoured by a L 
enemy, that is, some rival beauty, to be well 
herself. A little spite is natural to a great be; 
and it is ordinary to snap up a dis<tgreeablc f 
lest another should have him. i hat imp 
toad Bareface fares well among all the lad 
converses with, for no other reason in the 
but that he has the skill to keep them fn 
planation with one another. Did they knov 
is not one who likes him in her iicai^t, each 
declare her scorn of him the next niome 
he is well received by them because it ii 
shion, and opposition to each other brin} 
iiiseusibly into an imiuiion of each other 
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adds to him the greatest grace is, that the pleasan 
thief, as they call him, is the most inconstan 
creature living, has a ^vonderful deal of wit anc 
humour, and never wants something to say; he- 
sides all which, he has a most spiteful dangerous 
tongue if you should provoke him. 

To make a woman's man, he must not he a 
xnan of sense, or a fool ; the business is to enter- 
tain, and it is much better to have a faculty of ar- 
guing, than a capacity of judghig right. But the 
pleasantest of all the women's equipage are your 
regular visitants; these are volunteers in their 
service, without hopes of pay or preferment. It 
is enough that they can lead out from a public 
place, that they are admitted on a public day, and 
can be allowed to pass away part of that heavy 
load, their time, in the company of the fair. But 
commend me above all others to those who are 
known for your miners of ladies ; these are the 
choicest spirits which our age produces. We 
have several of these irresistible gentlemen 
among us when the company is in town. These 
fellows are accomplished with the knowledge of 
he ordinary occurrences about court and town, 
tave that sort of goocl*breeding which is exclu- 
ive of all morality, and consists only in being 
ublicly decent, privately dissolute^ 
It is wonderlui how tar a fond opuiion of her* 
If can curry a woman, to make her have the 
ist regard to a professed known woman's man ; 
t as scarce one of all the women who are in the 
ir of gallc«ntries ever hears uny thing of what is 
conunon sense of sober minds, but are enter- 
led with a continual round of flatteries, they 
not be mistresses of themselves enough to 
e arguments for their own conduct from the 
iviour of these men to others. It is so far 
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otherwise^ that a general fame for falsehood in. 
this kind, is a recommendation; and the cox- 
comb, loaded with the favours of many others, is 
received like a victor that disdains his trophicS) 
to be a victim to the present chai'mer. 

If you sec a man more full of gesture than or- 
dinary in a public assembly, if loud upon no occa- 
sion, if negligent of the company round him, and 
yet laying wait for destroying by that negligence, 
you may take it for-granted that he has ruined ma- 
ny a fair one. The woman's man expresses him- 
self wholly in that motion which we call strutting. 
An elevated chest, a pinched hat, a measurable 
step, and a sly surveying eye, are the marks of 
him. Now and then you see a gentleman with all 
these accomplishments ; but, alas, any one of 
them is enough to undo thousands: when a gen- 
tleman with such perfections adds to it suitable 
learning, there should be public warning of his 
residence in town, that we may remove otir wives 
and daughters. It happens some times that such 
a iine man has read all the miscellany poems, a 
few of our comedies, and has the translation of 
Ovid's Epistles by heart. ' O if it were possible 
that such a one could be as true as he is charming ! 
but that is too much, the women will share such 
a dear false man : a little gallantry to hear him 
talk one would indulge one's self in, let him 
reckon the sticks of one's fan, say something of 
the Cupids in it ; and then call one so many soft 
names which a man of his learning has at his fin- 
gers'-ends. There sure is some excuse for frail- 
ty, when attacked by such force against a weak 
woman.* Such is the soliloquy of many a lady 
one might name, at the sight of one of those who 
makes it no iniquity to go on from day to day i^ 
the sin of woman-slaughter. 
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It is certain that people are got into a way of af- 
fectation, with a manner of overlooking the most 
solid virtues, and admiring the most trivial excel- 
lencies. The woman is so far from expecting to 
be contemned for being a very injudicious silly 
animal, that while she can preserve her featui'es 
and her mien, she knows she is still the object of 
desire ; and there is a sort of secret ambition, 
from reading frivolous books, and keeping as fri- 
volous company, each side to be amiable in per^ 
fection, and arrive at the characters of the Dear 
Deceiver and the Perjured Fair. T 
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OetUus, natale comet qui temperat atttum^ 
J^tatwe Deut humana, mortals in unum 
Quodque caput Hor. 2£p. i. 187. 

IMITATED. 



•That directing poVp, 



Who forms the genius in the natal hour : 
That God of nature, who within us still, 
Indines our action, not eonstrains our will. 

PoFS. 

I AM very much at a loss to express by any word 
that occurs to me in our language that which is 
understood by indoiea in Latin. The natural dis- 
position to any particular art, science, profession, 
or trade, is very much to be consulted in the care 
of youth, and studied by men for their own con- 
duct when they form to themselves any scheme of 
Ufe. It is wonderfully hard indeed for a man to 
judge of his own capacity impartially. That may 
look great to me which may appear little to ano- 
ther ; and I may be carried by fondness towards 

L 2 
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yself so far, as to attempt things too bigh 
ly talents and accomplishments. But it is i 
aethinks so very difficult a matter to mak 
udgment of the abilities of others, especially 
.hose who are in their infancy. My common-ph 
book directs me on this occasion to mention l 
dawning of greatness in Alexander, who bci 
asked in his youth to contend for a prize in 1 
Olympic games, answered he would, if he 1 
kings to run against him. Cassius, who was c 
of the conspirators against Csesar, gave as gr 
a proof of his temper, when in his childhood 
struck a play-fellow, the son of Sylla, for sayi 
his father was master of the Roman people. S 
pio is reported to have answered (when some fl 
terers at supper were asking him what the I 
mans should do for a general after his dea 
* Take Marius.' Marius was then a very b 
and had given no instances of his valour; bu 
was visible to Scipio from the manners of 
youth, that he had a soul formed for the atte 
and execution of great undertakings. I must 
fess I have very often with much sorrow bcw 
the misfortune of the children of Great Br 
when I consider the ignorance and undisce 
of the generality of schoolmasters. The be 
liberty we talk of is but a mean reward fc 
long servitude, the many hcart-achcs and t< 
to which our childhood is exposed in 
through a grammar-school. Many of these 
tyrants exercise their cruelty without any i 
of distinction of the capacities of children 
intention of parents in their behalf. Th 
many excellent tempers which are wort 
nourished and cultivated with all poss 
gence and care, that were never designed 
quidntcd with Aristotle, TuUy, or Vii 
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there arc as many who have capacities for under- 
standing every word those great persons have 
writ, and yet were not born to have any relish of 
their writings. For want of this common and ob- 
vious discerning in those who have the care of 
youth, we have so many hundred unaccountable 
creatures eveiy age whipped up into great schol- 
ars, that are for ever near a right understanding, 
and will never arrive at it. These are the scan- 
dal of letters, and these are generally the men 
who are to teach others. The sense of shame and 
honour is enough to keep the world itself in order 
without corporal punishment, much more to train 
the minds of uncorruptcd and innocent children. 
It happens, I doubt not, more than once in a year, 
that a lad is chastised for a blockhead, when it is 
good apprehension that makes him incapable of 
knowing what his teacher means. A brisk ima- 
gination veiy often may suggest an error, which a 
lad could not have fallen into, if he had been as 
leavy in conjecturing as his master in explaining. 
Jut there is no mercy even tovards a wrong in- 
irpretation of his meaning, the sufferings of the 
:holar's body are to rectify the mistakes of his 
ind. 

I am confident that no boy, who will not be ai- 
red to letters without blows, will ever be brought 
any thing with them. A great or good mind 
ist necessarily be the worse for such indignities ; 
I it is a sad change, to lose of its virtue for the 
irovement of its knowledge. No one who has 
e through what they call a great school, but 
t remember to have seen children of excellent 
ingenuous natures (as has afterwards appear- 
i their manhood) ; I say no man has passed 
igfa this way of education, but must have seen 
genugus creature expiring with shame^ with 
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3 lookS) beseeching sorroW) and silent tears 

ow up its honest eyes> and kneel on its tende 

ees to an inexorable blockhead to be forgive 

e false quantity of a word in xnaking4a Lati 

3rse. The child is punished, and the next da 

e commits a like crime, and so a third with th 

ame consequence. I would fain ask any reason 

ible man, whether this lad, in the simplicity c 

his native innocence, full of shame, and capabl 

of any impression from that grace of soul, was nc 

fitter for any purpose in this life, than after tha 

spark of virtue is extinguished in him, though h 

is able to write twenty verses in an evening ? 

Seneca says, after his exalted way of talking 
^ As the immortal. Gods never learnt any virtu< 
though they are endued with all that is good ; s 
there are some men who have so natural a pro 
pensity to what they should follow, that they lear 
it almost as soon as they hear it.' Plants and ve 
getables are cultivated into the production « 
finer fruits than they would yield without tb 
care ; and yet we cannot entertain hopes of pi 
ducing a tender conscious spirit into acts of ^ 
tue, without the same methods as are used to 
timber, or give new shape to a piece of stone 
It is wholly to this dreadful practice tha 
may attribute a certain hardiness and fer 
which some men, though liberally educated, 
about them in all their behaviour. To be 
like a gentleman, and punished like a male/ 
must, as we see it does, produce that il 
sauciness wliich we see sometimes in men 
ters. 

The Spartan boy who suffered the fox (w 
had stolen and hid under his coat) to eat 
bowels, I dare say had not half the wit or p 
which we learn at great schools among 
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the glorious sense of honour, or rather fear of 
shame> which he demonstrated in that kction, was 
worth all the learning in the world without it. 

It is methinks a very melancholy consideration, 
tiiat a little negligence can spoil us, but great in- 
dustry is necessary to improve us ; the most ex- 
cellent natures are soon depreciated, but evil tem- 
pers are long before they are exalted into good 
habits. To help this by punishments, is the same 
thing as killing a man to cure him of a distemper ; 
when he comes to suifer punishment in that one 
circumstance, he is brought below the existence 
of a rational creature, and is in the state of a brute 
that moves only by the admonition of stripes. But 
since this custom of educating by the lash is suf- 
fered by the gentry of Great Britain, 1 would pre- 
vail only that honest heavy lads may be dismissed 
from slavery sooner than they are at present, and 
not whipped on to their fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, whether they expect any progress from them 
^r not. Let the child's capacity be forthwith ex- 
unined, and he sent to some mechanic way of life, 
without respect to his birth, if nature designed 
im for nothing higher : let him go before he has 
vnocently suffered, and is debased into a derelic- 
9n of mind for being what it is no guilt to be, a 
ain man. I would not here be supposed to have 
d, that our learned men of either robe who have 
en whipped at school, are not still men of noble 
i liberal minds ; but I am sure they had been 
ch more so than they are, had they never suf- 
;d that infamy. 

ut though there is so little csAre, as I have ob- 
ed, taken, or observadon made of the natural 
n of men, it is no small comfort to me, as a 
'.taU)r, that there is any right value set upon 
ona indole t of other animals : as appe^irs by 
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the following advertisement handed about the 
county of Lincoln^ and subscribed by £nos Tho« 
mas, a person whom I have not the honour to 
know, but suppose to be profoundly learned in 
horse-flesh : 

< A chesnut horse called Caesar, bred by James 
Darcy, esquire, at Sedbury, near Richmond, in the 
county of York ; his grandam was his old royal 
mare, and got by Blunderbuss, which was got by 
Hemsly-Turk, and he got by Mr. Courant's Ara- 
bian, which got Mr. Minshul's Jews-Trump. Mr. 
Caesar sold him to a nobleman (coming five years 
Old, when he had but one sweat) for three hundred 
guineas. A guinea a leap and trial, and a shilling 
the man. 

T. EnOS THOMA.S.* 
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^ JVb« A<ec novimui este nihil 

Martial, xUi. 2. 

We know these things to be mere trifles. 

Out of a firm regard to impartiality, I print these 
letters, let them make for me or not. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I HAVE observed through the whole course 
of your rhapsouies (as you once very well called 
them) you are very industrious to overthrow all 
that many your superiors, who have gone before 
you, have made their rule of writing. I am now 
between fifty and sixty, and had the honour to be 
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well with the first men of taste and gallantry in 
the joyous reign of Charles the Second. We then 
had, I humbly presume, as good understandings 
among us as any now can pretend to. As for 
yourself, Mr. Spectator, you seem with the utmost 
arrogance to undermine the very fundamentals 
upon which we conducted ourselves. It is mon- 
strous to set up for a man of wit, and yet deny 
that honour in a woman is any thing else but pee- 
vishness, that inclination is ' not'* the best rule of 
life, or virtue and vice any thing else but health 
and disease. We had no more to do but to put a 
lady in a good humour, and all we could wish fol- 
lowed of course. Then again, your Tully, and 
your discourses of another life, are the very bane 
of mirth and good-humour. Pr'ythee do not va- 
lue thyself on thy reason at that exorbitant rate, 
and the dignity of human nature ; take my word 
for it, a setting-dog has as good reason as any man 
in England. Had you (as by your diurnals one 
would think you do) set up for being in vogue in 
town, you should have fallen in with the bent of 
passion and appetite ; your songs had then been 
in every pretty mouth in England, and your little 
distichs had been the maxims of the fair and the 
witty to walk by : but, alas, sir, what can you hope 
for, from entertaining people with what must 
needs make them like themselves worse than they 
did before they read you ? Had you made it your 
business to describe Corinna charming, though 
inconstant, to find something in human nature it- 
self to make Zoilus excuse himself for being fond 
of her; and to make every man in good com- 
merce with his own reflections, you had done 
something worthy our applause ; but indeed, sir 

* Speot in folio. Altered in the 8vo. of 1712, when < not 
left out. 
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shall not commend you for disapproving us 
ave a great deal more to say to you, but I shal 
m it all up in this one remark. In short> si] 
m do not write like a gentleman. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant.* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' The other day we were several of us at 
tea-table, and according to custom and j'our ow 
advice, had the Spectator read among us. It wa 
that paper wherein you are pleased to treat wit 
great freedom that character which you call a wc 
man's man. Wc gave up all the kinds you hav 
mentioned, except those who, you say, ai-e ou 
constant visitants. I was upon the occasion com 
missioned by the company to write to }'ou and tc! 
you, " thut we shall not part with the men we hav 
at prcseiii, until the men of sense think fit to rf 
lievc then), and give us their company in the 
stead." You cannot imagine but that we love 
bear reason and good sense better than tlie riba 
ry we arc at present entertained with, but we m 
have company, and among us veiy inconsiden 
is better than none at all. We are made foi 
cements of society, and came into the wor 
create relations amongst mankind ; and sol' 
is an unnatunil being to us. If the men of 
understand ..ig would forget a little of their 
ity, they would find their account in it ; am 
wisdom would have a pleasure in it, to whif 
arc now strangers. It is natural among u 
men have a true relish of our company 
value, to say every thing with a better gr; 
there is without designing it something c 
tal in what men utter before women, whi 
or neglected in conversations of me[i on 
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me leave to tell you, sir, it would do you no grei 
harm if you yourself came a little more into ou 
cpmpany : it would certainly cure you of a cer 
tain positive and determining manner in which 
you talk sometimes. In hopes of your amendment, 

I am> SIR, your gentle reader/ 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Your professed regard to the fair sex, 
may perhaps make them value your admonitions 
when they will not those of other men. I desire 
you, sir, to repeat some lectures upon subjects 
which you have now and then in a cursory manner 
only just touched. I would have a Spectator 
wholly writ upon good-breeding ; and after you 
have asserted that time and place are to be very 
much considered in all our actions, it will be pro- 
per to dwell upon behaviour at church. On sun- 
day last a grave and reverend man preached at 
our church. There was something particular in 
his accent, but without any manner of affectation. 
This particularity a set of gigglers thought the 
nost necessary thing to be taken notice of in his 
irhole discourse, and made it an occasion of mirth 
uring the whole time of sermon. You should 
*.e one of them ready to burst behind a fan, ano- 
er pointing to a companion in another seat, and 
fourth with an arch composure, as if she would 
^ssible stifle her laughter. There were many 
ntlcmen who looked at them steadfastly, but this 
y took for ogling and admiring them. There 
\ one of the merry ones in particular, that found 
but just then that she had but five fingers, for 
fell a reckoning the pretty pieces of ivory 
> and over again, to find herself employment 
not laugh out. Would it not be expedient, 
Spectator, that the churchwarden should hold 

L. HI. H 
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up his wand on these occasions, and keep thede 
cency of the place as a ms^istrate does the peac< 
in a tumult elsewhere ?* 

^MR. SPECTATOR, 

< I AM a woman's man, and read with i 
very fine lady your paper, wherein you fall upoi 
us whom you envy ; what do you think I did 
You must know she was dressing, I read th< 
Spectator to her, and she laughed at the places 
where she thought I was touched ; I threw awaj 
your moral, and taking up her girdle cried out| 

Give me but what this riband bounds 
Take all the rest the * sun*' goes round.f 

^ She smiled, sir, and said you were a pedant 
so say of me what you please, read Seneca and 
quote him against me if you think iiu 

I am, SIR, 

T. Your humble servant. 
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Otnnem, gwt nunc obducta tuenH 



Morttd^a hebetat visua tibi, et humida drcum 
CcUigat^ ttubem eripiam • ' 

ViRC. iEn. ii. 604. 

The cloud, wliieh, ioterccpting the clear light. 
Hangs o'er thy e^es, and bluiitsthy mortal sights 
I will remove — — 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. 

• World. t From Waller's Tcnes on a lady 'f girdle. 
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Among others I met with one intitled, The Vi- 
sions of Mirza, which I have read over with great 
pleasure. I intend to give it to the public when 
I have no otlier entertainment for them ; and shall 
begin with the first vision, which I have transla- 
ted woixl for word as follows : 

^ On the fifth day of the moon, which accord- 
ing to the custom of my forefathers I always keep 
holyy after having washed myself, and offered up 
my morning devotions, I ascended the high hills 
of Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer. As I was here airing 
myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the vanity of human 
life ; and passing from one thought te another, 
^ Surely," said I, " man is but a shadow, and life 
a dream.'* Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my 
eyes towards the summit of a rock that was not 
fsLV from me, where I discovered one in the habit 
of a shepherd, with a little musical instrument in 
his hand. As I looked upon him he applied it to 
his lips, and began to play upon it. The sound 
of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought into ft 
variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melo- 
dious and altogethei^different from any thing I had 
ever heard. They put me in mind of those hea- 
venly airs that are played to the departed souls of 
good men upon their first arrival in Paradise, to 
-wear out the impressions of the last agonies, and 
qualify them for the pleasures of that happy place. 
My heart melted away in secret raptures. 

^ I had been often told that the rock before me 
was the haunt of a Genius ; and that sevei^al had 
been entertained with music who had passed by 
it, but never heard that the musician had before 
made himself visible. When he had raised my 
thoughts by those transporting airs which he 
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played, to taste the pleasures of his conversation, 
as I looked upon him like one astonished, he 
beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hand 
directed me to approach the place where he sat. 
I drew near with that reverence which is due to 
a superior nature ; and as my heart was intirely 
subdued by the captivating strains I had heard, I 
fell down at his feet and wept. The genius smil- 
ed upon me with a look of compassion and affa- 
bility that familiarized him to my imagination^ 
and at once dispelled all the fears and apprehen- 
sions with which I approached him. He lifted 
me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, 
<< Mirza,'* said he, << I have heard thee in thy so- 
liloquies; follow me.'' 

< He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the 
rock, and placing me on the top of it, ^' Cast thy 
eyes eastward," said he, '< and tell me what thou 
seest.'* " I see," ssdd I, " k huge valley, and a pro- 
digious tide of water rolling through it." " The 
valley that thou seest," said he, " is the Vale of 
Misery, and the tide of water that thou seest, is 
part of the great tide of eternity." " What is 
the reason," said I, << that the tide I see rises out 
of a thick mist at the one end, and again loses itself 
in a thick mist at the other ?" " What thou seest," 
said he, " is that portion of eternity which is cal- 
led time, measured out by the sun, and reaching 
from the beginning of the world to its consum- 
mation." " Examine now," said he, " this sea 
that is bounded with darkness at both ends, and 
tell me what thou discoverest in it." " I sec a 
bridge," said I, « standing in the midst of the 
tide." "The bridge thou seest," said he, "is 
human life, consider it attentively." Upon a more 
leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted 
of threescore and ten entire arches, with several 
broken arches^ which added to those that were 
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entire^ made up the number about an hundred. 
As I was counting the arches, the genius told me 
that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand 
urches ; but that a great flood swept away the rest^ 
and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now 
beheld it. " But tell me further," said he, " what 
thou discoverest on it." " I see multitudes of 
people passing over it," said I, "and a black 
cloud hanging on each end of it." As I looked 
more attentively, I saw several of the passengers 
dropping through the bridge into the great tide 
that flowed underneath it ; and upon farther ex- 
amination, perceived there were innumerable 
trap-doors that lay concealed in tlic bridge, which 
the passengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell 
through tliem into the tide, and immediately dis- 
appeared. These hidden pit-falls were set very 
thick at the entrance of the bridge, so that throngs 
of people no sooner broke through the cloud, 
but many fell into them. They grew thinner to- 
wards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer 
together towards the end of the arches that were 
entire. 

* There were indeed some persons, but their 
number was very small, that continued a kind of 
hobbling march on the broken arches, but fell 
through one after ^mother, being quite tired and 
^pent with so long a walk. 

* I passed some time in the contemplation of 
this wonderful structure, and the great variety of 
•bjects which it presented. My heart was filled 
"with a deep melancholy to sec several dropping 
unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity, 
and catching at every thing that stood by them to 
sava themselves. Some were looking up towards 
bearen in a thoughtful posture, and in the midst 
«f a speculatian stumbled and fell out of sight. 

« 3 
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Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit of bub- 
bles that glittered in their eyes and danced before 
them ; but often when they thought themselves 
within the reach of them, their footing failed and 
down they sunk. In this confusion of objects, I 
observed some with scimitars in their hands, and 
others with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the 
bridge, thrusting several persons on trap-doors 
which did not seem to lie in their way, and which 
they might have escaped had they not been thus 
forced upon them. 

< The genius seeing me indulge myself on this 
melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long 
enough upon it. *' Take thine eyes off the bridge." 
said he, ^' and tell me if thou yet seest any thing 
thou dost not comprehend." Upon looking up, 
"what mean," said I, " those great flights of birds 
that are perpetually hovering about the bridge^ 
and settling upon it from time to time ? I see 
vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among 
many other feathered creatures several little 
winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon 
the middle arches." " These," said the genius, 
" are Envy, Avarice, Superstition, Despair, Love, 
with the like cares and passions that infest human 
life. 

* I here fetched a deep sigh. " Alas," said I, 
" man was made in vain I how is he given away 
to misery and mortality! tortured in life, and 
swallowed up in death !" The genius being mo- 
ved with compassion towards me, bid me quit so 
uncomfortable a prospect. "Look no more," 
said he, " on man in the first stage of his exist- 
ence, in his setting out for eternity ; but cast thine 
eye on that thick mist into which the ti*dc bears 
the several genei'ations of mortals that fall into it. 
I directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whe- 
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then or no the good genius strengthened it with 
any supernatural force, or dissipated part of the 
mist that was before too thick for the eye to pen- 
etrate) I saw the valley opening at the farther 
end, and spreading forth into an immense ocean, 
that had a huge rock of adamant running through 
the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts. The clouds still rested on one half of it, 
insomuch that I could discover nothing in it: but 
the other appeared to me a vast ocean planted 
with innumerable islands, that were covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand 
little shining seas that ran among them. I could 
see persons dressed in glorious habits with gar- 
lands' upon their heads, passing among the trees, 
lying down by the sides of fountains, or resting 
on beds of flowers ; and could hear a confused 
harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human 
voices, and musical instruments. Gladness grew 
in me upon the discovery of so delightful a scene. 
I wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might 
fly away to those happy seats; but the genius told 
me there was no passage to them, except through 
the gates of death that I saw opening every mo- 
ment upon the bridge. " The islands," said he, 
" that lie so fresh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears spot- 
ted as far l^thou canst see, are more in number 
than the sands on the sea-shore ; there are mypi- 
ads of islands behind those which thou here dis- 
coverest, reaching farther than thine eye, or even 
thine imagination can extend itself. These are 
the mansions of good men after death, who, ac- 
cording to the degree and kinds of virtue in which 
they excelled, are distributed among these seve- 
ral islands, which abound with pleaures of differ- 
ent kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes 
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and perfections of those who are settled i 
every island is a paradise accommodated tc 
pective inhabitants. Are not these, O 
habitations worth contending for? Does 
pear miserable, that gives thee opportui 
earning such a reward ? Is death to be fea 
will convey thee to so happy an existence 2 
not man was made in vain, who has such 
nity reserved for him.*' I gazed with ir 
sible pleasure on these happy islands. At 
said I, shew me now, I beseech thee, the 
that lie hid under those dark clouds whic 
the ocean on the other side of the rocks 
mant. The genius making me no answer, 
me about to address myself to him a seco 
but I found that he had left me ; I ther 
again to the vision which I had been so Ic 
templating : but instead of the rolling t 
arched bridge, and the happy islands, 
nothing but the long hollow valley of 
with oxen, sheep, and camels, grazing m 
sides of it.' 

The end ofthejirst vision ofMirxa. 
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•Cui mens divinior, atque ot 



Jkla^rna sonaturum, des nominia hwus honort 

HoR. 1 Sat 

On him confer the Poet's sacred name. 
Whose lofty voice declares the heavenly fiait 

There is no character more frequently \ 
K writer, than that of being a genius. I ha\ 
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many a little sonnetteer called a fine genius. 
There is not an heroic scribbler in the nation, 
that has not his admirers who think him a great 
genius ; and as for your smatterers in tn^edy, 
there is scarce a man among theW who is not cried 
up by one or other for a prodigious genius. 

My design in this paper is to consider what is 
properly a great genius, and to throw some 
thoughts together on so uncommon a subject. 

Among great geniuses those few draw the ad^- 
miration of all the world upon them, and stand up 
as the prodigies of mankind, who by the mere 
strength of natural parts, and without any assist- 
ance of art or learning have produced works that 
were the delight of their own times, and the won- 
der of posterity. There appears something nobly 
wild and extravagant in these great natural geni- 
uses that is infinitely more beautiful than all turn 
and polishing of what the French call a bel eufirit^ 
by which they would express a genius refined by 
conversation, reflection, and the reading of the 
most polite authors. The greatest genius which 
runs through the arts and sciences, takes a kind 
of tincture from them, and £sills unavoidably into 
imitation. 

' Many of these great natural geniuses that were 
never disciplined and broken by rules of art, are 
to be found among the ancients, and in particular 
among those of the more eastern parts of the 
world. Homer has innumerable flights that Vir- 
gil was not able to reach, and in the Old Testa- 
ment we find several passages more elevated and 
sublime than any in Homer. At the same time 
that we allow a greater and more daring genius 
to the ancients, we must own that the greatest of 
them very much failed in, or, if you will, that they 
were much above the nicety and correctness of 
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the modems. In their similitudes and alius 
provided there was a likeness, they did not r 
trouble themselves about the decency of the < 
parison: thus Solomon resembles the noi 
his beloved to the tower of Lebanon which ] 
eth towards Damascus ; as the coming of a 
in the night, is a similitude of the same kii 
the New Testament. It would be endlet 
make collections of this nature ; Homer illust 
one of his heroes encompassed with the en 
by an ass in a field of com that has his sides 
boured by all the boys of the village without 
ring a foot for it ; and another of them tossii 
and fro in his bed and burning with resenti 
to a piece of flesh broiled on the coals, 
particular failure in the ancients, opens a I 
field of ndllery to the little wits, who can 1 
at an indecency, but not relish the sublin 
these sorts of writings. The present empei 
Persia, conformable to this eastern way of t 
ing, amidst a g^eat many pompous titles, der 
nates himself < the sun of glory,' and * the 
me^ of delight.* In short, to cut off all cavi 
^igsdnst the ancients, and particularly those c 
warmer climates, who had most heat and li 
their imaginations, we are to consider tha 
rule of observing what the French call the 
seance in an allusion, has been found out of 
years, and in the colder regions of the w 
where we would make some amends for our 
of force and spirit, by a scruJ)ulous nicety 
exactness in our compositions. Our countr 
Shakspeare was a remarkable instance of 
first kind of great geniuses. 

I cannot quit this head without observing 
Pindar was a great genius of the first class, 
was hurried on by a natural fire and impeti 
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to vast conceptions of things and noble sallies of 
imagination.^ At the same time, can any thing 
be more ridiculous than for men of a sober and 
moderate fancy to imitate this poet's way of wri- 
ting in those monstrous compositions which go 
among us under the name of Pindarics ? When I 
see people copying words, which, as Horace has 
I'epresented them, are singular in their kind, and 
inimitable ; when I sec men following irregula- 
rities by rule, and by the little tricks of art strain- 
ing after the most unbounded flights of nature, I 
cannot but apply to them that passage in Te- 
rence: 



Incerta Jute n tupoatules 



RatUme certdfacerey rUhiloplus agai, 
Qttam ti dea ofiei^am, ut cum rations iruaniaa. 

E(7N. Act. l.Sc. 1. 

Ton may as veil pretend to be mad and in jour senses at 
the same time, as to think of reducing these uncertain 
things to any certainty by reason. 

In short, a modem Pindaric writer compared 
with Pindar, is like a sister among the Camisars^ 
compared with Virgil's Sibyl : there is the dis- 
tortion, grimace, and outward figure, but nothing 
of that divine impulse which raises the mind 
above itself, and makes the sounds more than hu- 
man. 

There is anothor kind of great geniuses which 
I shall place in a second class, not as I think them 

• More commonly known by the name of the French Pro* 
phets, a set of enthusiasts originally of the Ccvennesin France^ 
-who came into England about the year 1707, and had at first 
a considerable number of votaries. A fuller account of the 
rise and progress of this strange sect may be eained from two 
pamphlets, one in French intitled, 'Le Theatre saore de 
Cevennes, ou Recit de diverses Merveillesnouvellement ope- 
r^es dans eette Partie dc la Province de.Languedoc. Lend. 
1707, ISmo.' The other in English, viz. < A Brand plucked 
from the Bumine ; exemplify'd in the unparalleled Case of 
Vunael Keimer, &c. I^ndon, 1718. ISmo. 
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inferior to the first, but onlv for distinctioD's 
sake, as they are of a different kind. This second 
class of great geniuses are those that have formed 
themselves by rul^s, and submitted the greatness 
of their natural talents to the corrections and res- 
traints of art. Such among the Greeks were 
Plato and Aristotle; among the Romans, Virgil 
and Tully; among the English, Milton and Sir 
Francis Bacon. 

The genius in both these classes of authors 
may be equally great, but shews itself after a dif- 
ferent manner. In the first it is like a rich soil in 
a happy climate, that produces a whole wilder- 
ness of noble plants rising in a thousand beautiful 
landscapes without any certain order or regula- 
rity. In the other it is the same rich soil under 
the same happy climate, that has been laid out in 
walks and parterres, and cut into shape and 
beauty by the skill of the gardener. 

The great danger in the latter kind of geniuses, 
is, lest they cramp their own abilities too much 
by imitation, and form themselves altogether 
upon models, without giving the full play to their 
own natural parts. An imitation of the best au- 
thors is not to compare with a good original ; and 
I believe we may observe that very few writers 
make an extraordinary figure in the world, who 
have not something in their way of thinking or 
expressing themselves, that is peculiar to them, 
and intirely their own. 

It is odd to consider what great geniuses are 
sometimes thrown away upon trifles. 

^ I once saw a shepherd,' says a famous Italian 
author, < who used to divert himself in his soli- 
tudes with tossing up eggs and catching them 
again without breaking them : in which he had ar- 
rived at so great a degree of per£ectien, that |ie 
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rould keep up four at a lime for several minutes 
ogether playing in the air, and falling into his 
lands by turns. I think,' says the author, * I ne- 
er saw a greater severity than in this man's s 
ace; for by his wonderful perseverance and ap- 
»lication, he had contracted the seriousness and 
;ravity of a privy-counsellor; and I could not but 
eflect with myself, that the same assiduity and 
ttention, had they been rightly applied, 'might,* 
laveniade him a greater mathematician than 
Vrchimedes. C 
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Jp9e dies aeitatfestos .• Fususque per fierbam, 
JVnis ubi in medio et socii crutcra corotuint, 
'Jre libansy Leiutet vocat • pecoriggue ma^^istvia 
Velocisjaculi certamina poiiit in ulmo, 
Cohporaque a^resti nvdat pradura palasira. 
Jianc oUm veteves vitam coiuere Saoiniy 
Bane Remua etfrutev. Sicfortis Etruria crevit. 
Scilicet et reruin facta est puichevrima Roma. 

ViRO. GeOrg. ii. 527. 

Himself, in rustic pomp, on holydftys, 

To rural powers a just oblation pa)'B ; 

And on the green his careless limbs displays : 

The hearth is in the midst; the heardsmcn round 

The cheerful tire, provoke his heMlth in goblets urown'd. 

He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize. 

The Kroom his lelluw- groom at buts defies, 

And Dends his bow, and levels witii his eyes: 

Or sU'ipt for wrestling, smears his limbs with oil. 

And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 

Such was the life the fi'U|;ul Sabines led ; 

So Ilemus and his brother kiit^ were bred ; 

From whom th' austere Eiruriun virtue rose ; 

And this rude life our hontely fathers chose ; 

Old Rome from such a race deriv'd htr birth. 

The seat of empire, and the conquered earth 

♦ « Would.' Spec, ia foU«. 
VOL. XXI. N 
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I AM glad that my late going into the countr 
increased the number of my correspondents 
of whom sends me the following letter : 

* Though you are pleased to retire 
118 so soon into the city, I hope you will not 
the affairs of the country altogether unwort 
your inspection for the future. I had the he 
of seeing your short face at Sir Roger de C 
ley's, and have ever since thought your p< 
and writings both extraordinary. Had you 
there a few days longer, you would have s 
country wake, which you know in most pa 
England is the eve-feast of the dedication o 
churches. I was last week at one of these as 
blies which was held in a neighbouring pa 
where I found their green covered with a pn 
cuous multitude of all ages and both sexes, 
esteem one another more or less the folio 
part of the year, according as they distin) 
themselves at this time. The whole com 
were in their holiday clothes, and divided inl 
Teral parties, all of them endeavouring to 
themselves in those exercises wherein the; 
celled, and to gain the approbation of the lo< 
on* 

^ I found a ring of cudgel-players, who 
breaking one another's heads in order to i 
some impression on their mistresses' heart 
observed a lusty young fellow, who had the 
fortune of a broken pate ; but what conside 
added to the anguish of the wound, was his 
hearing an old man, who shook his head and 
^^ That he quesdoned now if Black Kate v 
marry him these three years." I wus div* 
from a farther obsenratien ef these comba 
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by a foot-ball tnatchy which was on tlie other side 
of the green : where Tom Short behaved himself 
so well, that most people seemed to agree, " it 
was impossible that he should remain a bachelor 
until the next wake." Having played many a 
Hiatch myself, I could have looked longer on this 
sport, had I not observed a country girl, who was 
posted on an eminence at some distance from 
me, and was making so many odd grimaces, and 
writhing and distorting her whole body in so 
strange a manner, as made me very desirous to 
know the meaning of it. Upon my coming up to 
her, I found that she was over-loOking a ring of 
wrestlers, and that her sweetheart, a person of 
small stature, was contending with a huge brawny 
fellow, who twirled him about, and shook the lit- 
tle man so violently, that by a secret sympathy of 
hearts it produced all those agitations in the per- 
son of his mistress, who I dare say, like Caelia in 
Shakspeare on the same occasion, could have 
wished herself " invisible to catch the strong fel- 
low by the leg."* The 'squire of the parish 
treats the whole company every year with a bogs- 
head of ale ; and proposes a beaver hat as a re « 
eompense to him who gives most falls. This has 
raised such a spirit of emulation in the youth of 
the place, that some of them have rendered them- 
selves very expert at this exercise ; and I was 
often surprised to see a fellow's heels fly up, by a 
trip which was given him so smartly that I could 
scarce discern it. I found that the old wrctlers 
seldom entered the ring until some one wag 
grown formidable by having thrown two or three 
of his opponents ; but kept themselves as it were 
in a reserved body to defend the hiit, which is al- 
ways hung up by the person who gets it in one 

* As You like it Ati i. Sc. 6. Shaksp. 
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of the most conspicuous parts of the house, and 
looked upon by the whole family as something 
redoundhig much more to their honour than a 
coat of arms. There was a -fellow who was so 
busy in regulating all the ceremonies, and seemed 
to carry such an air of importance in his looks, 
tliat I could not help inquiring who he was, and 
was immediately answered, " That he did not va- 
lue himself upon nothing,' for that he and his an- 
cestors had won so many hats, that his parlour 
looked like a haberdasher's shop." However, 
this thirst of glory in them all was the reason that 
no one man stood " lord of the ring" for above 
three falls while I was am6ng them. 

' The young maids, who were not lookers-on 
at these exercises, were themselves engaged in 
some diversion ; and upon my asking a farmer's 
son of my own parish what he was gazing at with 
so much attention, he told me, " That he was 
seeing Betty Welch," whom I knew to be his 
sweetheart, " pitch a bar." 

' In short, I found the men endeavoured to 
shew the women they were no cowards, and that 
the whole company strived to reconunend them- 
selves to each other, by making it appear that 
tliey were all in a perfect state of health, and fit 
to undergo any fatigues of bodily labour. 

* Your judgment upon this method of love and 
gallantry, as it is at present practised among us 
in the country, will very much oblige, 

SIR, 

Your's, &c.* 

If I would here put on the scholar and politi- 
cian, I might inform my readers how these bo- 
dily exercises or games were formerly encou- 
raged in all the commonwealths of Greece ; from 
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whence the Romans afterwards borrowed their 
fientathlum^ which was composed of running) 
wrestling, leaping, throwing, and boxing, though 
the prizes were generally nothing but a crown of 
cypress or parsley, hats not being in fashion in 
those days : that there is an old statute, which 
obliges every man in England, having such an cs» 
tate, to keep and exercise the long-bow ; by which 
means our ancestors excelled all other nations in 
the use of that weapon, and we had all the real 
advantages, without the inconvenience, of a stand- 
ing army : and that I once met with a book of 
projects, in which the autlior considering to what 
noble ends tliat spirit of emulation, which so re- 
markably shews itself among our common peo* 
pie in these wakes, might be directed, proposes 
that for the improvement of all our handicraft 
trades there should be annual prizes set up for 
such persons as were most excellent in their se- 
veral arts. But laying aside all these political 
considerations, which might tempt me to pass the 
limits of my paper, I confess the greatest benefit 
and convenience that I can observe in theso 
country festivals, is the bringing young people 
together, and giving them an opportunity of 
shewing themselves in the most advantageow 
light. A country fellow that throws his rival upoft 
bis back, has generally as good success with thw 
common mistress; as nothing is more usual tbaa 
for a nimble-footed wench to get a husband at tlui 
same time that she wins a smock. Love and 
marriages are the natural effects of these anni* 
versary assemblies. I must therefore very much 
approve the method by which my correspondent 
tells me each sex endeavours to recommend k« 
self to the other, since nothing seems more lUmjr 
to promise a healthy offsprings ot a happy ceha* 

n2 
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hitation. And I believe I may assure my coun 
try friend, that there has been many a court lad 
■who would be contented to exchange her craz 
young husband for Tom Short, and s; veral me 
of quality who would have parted with a tende 
yoke-fellow for Black Kate. 

I am the more pleased with having love mad 
the principal end and design of these meetingi 
as it seems to be most agreeable to the intent lo 
which they were at first instituted, as we are ir 
formed by the learned Dr. Kennet,* with whoa 
words I shall conclude my present paper. 

' These wakes, says he, were in imitation of th 
ancient dyintcui or love-feasts ; and were first estal 
lished in England by Pope Gregory the Grea 
who, in an epistle to Miletus the abbot, gave ordei 
that they should be kept in sheds or arbories mac! 
up with the branches or boughs of trees round th 
church.' 

He adds, ' that this laudable custom of wake 
prevailed for many ages, until the nice puritai 
began to exclaim against it as a remnant of p< 
pery; and by degrees the precise humour gre 
8o popular, that at an Exeter assizes the Loi 
Chief Buron Walter made an order for the su] 
ffresbion of all wakes; but on Bishop Laud*s con 
l^fadning of this innovating humour, the king con 
Olilided the order to be reversed.' X. 

I -' ■ ■ - ' ■ 
■ I - p." ■ 

.* Ia his Parochial Antiquities^ 4to. 1695^ p. 610, G14. 
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'Servetur ad imum. 



QuaU9 ab incapto procetterit, et cibi conttet. 

HoR. Ars Poet t. 126. 

. Keep one consistent plan from end to end. 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man 
appear so contemptible and little in the eyes of 
the world as inconstancy, especially when it re- 
gards religion or party. In either of these cases, 
though a man perhaps does but his duty in chang- 
ing his side, he not only makes himself hated by 
those he left, but is seldom heartily esteemed by 
those he comes over to. 

In these great articles of life therefore, a man's 
conviction ought to be very strong, and if possi- 
ble so well timed, that worldly advantages may 
seem to have no share in it, or mankind will be 
ill-natured enough to think he does not change 
sides out of principle, but either out of levity of 
temper, or prospects of interest. Converts and 
renegadoes of all kinds should take particular 
care to let the world see they act upon honourable 
motives ; or, whatever approbations they may re- 
ceive from themselves, and applauses from those 
tliey converse with, they may be very well assured 
that they are the scorn of all good men, and the 
public maiks of infamy and derision. 

Irresolution on the schemes of life which offer 
themselves to our choice, and inconstancy in pur- 
suing them, are the greatest and most universal 
causes of all our disquiet and unhappiness. When 
ambition pulls one way, interest another, inclina- 
tion a third, and perhaps reason contrary to all, a 
man is likely to pass his Ume but ill who has S9 
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many different parties to please. When the xnir 
hovers among such a variety of allurements, ot 
had better settle on a way of life that is not tl 
very best we might have chosen> than grow o 
without determining our choice, and go out 
the world as the greatest part of mankind do, b 
fore we have resolved how to live in it. The 
is but one method of setting ourselves at rest* 
this particular, and that is by adhering stedfast 
to one great end as the chief and ultimate aim 
all our pursuits. If we are firmly resolved to li 
up to the dictates of reason, without any regard 
wealth, reputation, or the like considerations, ai 
more than as they fall in with our principal desig 
we may go through life with steadiness and pie 
sure ; but if we act by several broken views, ai 
will not only be virtuous, but wealthy, popuL 
and every thing that has a value set upon it by tl 
world, we shall live and die in misery and repei 
ance. 

One would take more than ordinary care 
guard one's self against this particular imperfe 
tion, because it is that which our nature ve 
strongly inclines us to ; for if we examine o« 
selves thoroughly, we shall find that we are ti 
most changeable beings in the universe. In i 
spect of our understanding, we often embrace ai 
reject the very same opinions ; whereas bein 
above and beneath us have probably no opinio 
at all, or at least no wavering and uncertainties 
those they have. Our superiors are guided 
intuition, and our inferiors by instinct. In respc 
of our wills, we fall into crimes and recover o 
of them, are amiable or odious in the eyes of o 
great Judge, and pass our whole life in offendii 
and asking pardon. On the contrary, the bein; 
underneath us are not capable of 'sinoingi n 
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those above us of repenting. The one is out of 
the possibilities of duty, and the other fixed in an 
eternal course of sin, or an eternal course of vir- 
tue. 

There is scarce a state of life, or stage in it, 
which does not produce changes and revolutions 
in the mind of man. Qur schemes of thought in 
infancy are lost in those of youth ; these too take 
a different turn in manhood, until old age often 
leads us back into our former infancy. A new 
title or an unexpected success throws us out of 
ourselves, and in a manner destroys our identity. 
A cloudy day, or a little sun-shine, have as great 
im influence on many constitutions, as the most 
real blessing or misfortunes. A dream varies 
our being, and changes our condition while it 
lasts ; and every passion, not to mention health 
and sickness, and the greater alterations in body 
and mind, makes us appear almost different crea- 
tures. If a man is so distinguished among other 
beings by this infirmity, what can we think of such 
as make themselves remarkable for it even among 
their own species? It is a very trifling character to 
be one of the most variable beings of the most va- 
riable kind, especially if we consider that he who 
is the great standard of perfection has in him no 
shadow of change, but ^ is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.' 

As this mutability of temper and inconsistency 
with ourselves is the greatest weakness of human 
nature, so it makes the person who is remarkable 
for it in a very particular manner more ridiculous 
than fuiy other infirmity whatsover, as it sets him 
in a great variety of foolish lights, and distin- 
guishes him from himself by an opposition of 
party-coloured characters. The most humorous 
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character in Horace is founded upon this uneven- 
ness of temper and irregularity of conduct : 



Sardtu habebat 



JUe 'FigelUus hoc : dtaar, qui cohere pogget. 
Si peteret per andcitiam patriSf atque «imm, non 
Qtddgttam prqficeret : ai colUlndaset, ab ovo 
Usque ad mala citaret, Jo Bacchct modd ntmmd 
Voce, modd hdc, resonat qua ckordis qtiatuor itna. 
Ml aqwUe fiominifuit iui .* stepe vehtt qui 
Currebat fugiena hostem .* persxpe velut qui 
Junonia aacra ferret .- habebat axpe ducenioSf 
Sape decern aervoa : Modd regea atque tetrarchaa, 
Omma magna loquena : modd ait miki menaa tripea, el 
Concha awiapurif et toga, qua defendereJrigUMf 
Quamvia craaaa, quaat. Deciea hentena demaaet 
Huicparco paucia contento, qtdnque diebua 
Ml erat in loculia. JVbctea vigUabM ad ipaum 
Mani .* diem totum atertebat. Ml/tut unquam 
Sic ' impar^ aibi — 

HoR. 1 Sat iiL 

Instead of translating this passa^ in Horaces I 
Qhall entertsdn my Engfish reader with the descrip- 
tion of a parallel character^ that is wonderfully well 
finished by Mr. Dryden, and raised upon the same 
foundation : 

In the first rank of these did Zimii stand : 
A man so various, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long « 
But, in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon: 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that dy'd in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could everj hour employ. 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy* ! 

c. 

* Fix>m Uryden's Absalom and Achitophcl. Perhaps it is 
needless to mention that this character was meant for Gcorgft 
Titliers, Duke ef Buckingham, autlior of the Keheai^sal. 
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J. 163. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1711. 



•Si quid ego adjiiero, curanwe levcu89 



Qua nunc te cogiiit, et versat tub pectore fixa^ 
JEcqitid erit pretU ? 

£nn. apudTuLLiVAT. 

Say. will yoa thank me if I bring you rest. 
And ease the torture of your troubled breast ? 
/ 

quiRiES after happiness, and rules for attaining 
are not so necessary and useful to mankind as 
e arts of consolation, and supporting one's self 
ider affliction. The utmost we can hope for in 
Is world is contentment ; if we aim at any thing 
g^her, we shall meet with nothing but grief and 
^appointment. A man should direct all his 
idles and endeavours at making himself easy 
w, and happy hereafter. 

The truth of it is, if all the happiness that is 
spersed through the whole race of mankind in 
is world were drawn together, and put into the 
ssession of any single man, it would not make 
rery happy being. Though, on the contrary, if 
B miseries of the whole species were iixed in a 
igle person, they would make a very miserable 
e. 

I am engs^ed in this subject by the following 
:ter, which, though subscribed by a fictitious 
me, I have reason to believe is not imaginary. 

^M&. SPECTATOR, 

^ I AM one of your disciples, and endea- 
ur to live up to your rules, which I hope will 
:line you to pity my condition. I shall open it 
you in a very few words. About three years 
LCe a gentleman^ whom; I am fture> you your- 
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self would have approved, made his addre 
me. He had every thing to recommend h 
an estate, so that my friends, who all of th 
plauded his person, would not for the sake 
of us favour his passion. For my own par 
signed myself up entirely to the direc 
those who knew the world much better th 
self, but still lived in hopes that some jt 
or other would make me happy in th< 
whom, in my heart, I preferred to all the 
being determined if 1 could not have him, 1 
nobody else. About three months ago I re 
a letter from him, acquainting me, that 
death of an uncle he had a considerable est 
him, which he said was welcome to him u 
other account, but as he hoped it would i 
all difficulties that lay in the way to our 
happiness. You may well suppose, sir, wi 
much joy I received this letter, which \ 
lowed by several others filled with those c 
sions of love and joy, which I verily 1 
nobody felt more sincerely, nor knew bett 
to describe than the gentleman I am spcal 
But, sir, how shall I be able to tell it you ! 
last week's post I received a letter from i 
mate friend of this unhappy gentleman, ac 
ing me, that as he had just settled his afTcii 
was preparing for his journey he fell sic 
fever and died. It is impossible to cxpi 
you the distress I am in upon this occasion 
only have recourse to my devotions : and 
reading of good books for my consolatio, 
as I alwaj s take a particular delight in the 
quent advices and admonitions which yo 
the public, it would be a very great pi 
charity in you to lend me your assistance 
conjuncture. If after the reading of this 
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you find yourself in a humour, rather to rally and 
Hdicule, than to comfort me, I desire you would 
throw it into the fire, and think no more of it ; 
but if you are touched with my misfortune, which 
is greater than I know how to bear, your counsels 
may very much support, and will infinitely oblige, 
the afflicted Leonora.' 

A disappointment in love is more hard to get 
over than any other ; the passion itself so softens 
and subdues the heart, that it disables it from 
struggling or bearing up against the woes and 
distresses which befal it. The mind meets with 
other misfortunes in her whole strength ; she 
stands collected within herself, and sustains the 
shock with all the force which is natural to her ; 
but a heart in love has its foundation sapped, and 
immediately sinks under the weight of accidents 
that are disagreeable to its favourite passion. 

In afflictions men generally draw their consola- 
tions out of books of morality, which indeed arc 
of great use to fortify and strengthen the mind 
against the impressions of sorrow. Monsieur St. 
Evremont, who does not approve of this method, 
recommends authors who are apt to stir up mirth 
in the mind of the readers, and fancies Don 
QuiSLOte can give more relief to a heavy heart than 
Plutarch or Seneca, as it is much easier to divert 
grief than to conquer it. This doubtiess may 
have its effects on some tempers. I should rather 
have recourse to authors of a quite contrary kind, 
that give us instances of calamities and misfor- 
tunes, and shew human nature in its greatest 
distresses. 

If the afflictions we groan under be very heavy, 
we shall find some consolation in the society of as 
great sufferers as ourselves^ especially when we 

Z9h ^h » 
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find our companions men of virtue 4nd ir 
our afflictions are light, we shall be comf< 
the comparison we make between ourse] 
our fellow-sufferers. A loss at sea, a fit 
ness, or the death of a friend, are such 
when we consider whole kingdoms laid ii 
families put to the sword, wretches shu 
dungeons, and the like calamities of m 
that we are out of countenance for our owi 
ness, if we sink under such little stn 
fort one. 

Let the disconsolate Leonora consider, 
the very time in which she languishes for i 
of her deceased lover, there are persons 1 
ral parts of the world just perishing ii 
wreck; others crying out for mercy in the 
of a death-bed repentance ; others lying 
the tortures of an infamous execution, or 1 
dreadful calamities ; and she will find her s 
vanish at the appearance of those which 
much greater and more astonishing. 

I would further propose to the consider 
my afflicted disciple, that possibly what s 
looks upon as the greatest misfortune, is no 
such in itself. For my own part, I quest 
but our souls in a separate state will loo! 
on their lives in quite another view, tha 
they had of them in the body ; and that wh 
now consider as misfortunes and disappoint 
will very often appear to have been escaf 
blessings. 

The mind that hath any cast towards dc 
naturally flies to it in its afflictions. 

When I was in France 1 heard a very r< 
able story of two lovers, which I shall re 
length in my to-morrow's paper, not only b 
the circunistance^ of it are extraordiaary, I 
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cause it may serve as an illustration to all that can 
be, said on this last head, and shew the power of 
religion in abating that particular anguish which 
seems to lie so heavy on Leonora. The story 
1¥as told me by a priest, as I travelled with him 
in a stage-coach. I shall give it my reader as 
well as I can remember, in his own words, after 
having premised, that if consolations may be drawn 
from a wrong religion and a misguided devotion, 
they cannot but flow much more naturally from 
those which are founded upon reason, and esta* 
blished in good sense. 
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JUa; guis et met inguit, miseram, et teperdl^t, Orpheu? 
Jamgue vale : fsror ingenti circumdata node, 
JnvaUdaague tibi tendens, keu / non tuajpalmaa. 

ViRG. iv. Geoig. 494. 

Then thus the bride : What fury seiz'd oq tl^ee^ 

IJDhappy man ! to lose thyself and rac ? 

And now farewell ! involved in shades of uight« 

For ever I am ravish'd from thy sight : 

In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 

In sweet embraces, ah ! no longer thine. 

Dkyden. 

CoNSTANTiA was a woman of extraordinary wit 
and beauty, but very unhappy in a father, who 
having arrived at great riches by his own industry, 
took delight in nothing but his money. Theodo- 
sius* was the younger son of a decayed family, of 

• The Theodosius and Constantia of Dr. Langhorne, a coU 
leetioA of lettters, in 2 vols. 12mo. takes it^ rise n*om this) pa^ 
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great parts and learning, improved by a genteel 
and viiluous education. When he was in the 
twentieth year of his age he became acquainted 
with Constantia, who had not then passed her 
fifteenth. As he lived but a few miles distant 
from her father's house, he had frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing her ; and by the advantages of a 
good person and a pleasing conversation, made 
such an impression on her heart as it was impos- 
sible for time to efface. He was himself no less 
smitten witli Constantia. A long acquaintance 
made them still discover new beauties in each 
other, and by degrees raised in them that mutual 
passion which hsui an influence on their following 
lives. It unfortunately happened, that in the 
midst of this intercourse of love and friendship 
between Theodosius and Constantia, there broke 
out an irreparable quarrel between their parents, 
the one valuing himself too much upon his birth, 
and the other upon his possessions. The father of 
Constantia was so incensed at the father of Theo- 
dosius, that he contracted an unreasonable aver- 
sion towards his son, insomuch that he forbade 
him his house, and charged his daughter upon her 
duty, never to see him more. In the mean time, 
to break ofi* all communication between the two 
lovers, who he knew entertained secret hopes of 
some favourable opportunity that should bring 
them together, he found out a young gentleman 
of a good fortune and an agreeable person, whom 
he pitched upon as a husband for his daughter. 
He soon concerted this affair so well, that he told 
Constantia it was his design to marry her to such 
a gentleman, and that her wedding should be cele- 
brated on such a day. Constantia, who was over- 
awed with the authority of her father, and unable 
to object any thing against soj advantageous a 
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inatch, received the proposal with a profound 
silence, which her father commended in her, as 
the most decent manner of a virgin's giving her 
consent to an overture of that kind. The noise 
<>£ this intended marriage soon reached Theodo!- 
sius, who after a long tumult of passions, which 
naturally rise in a lover's heart on such an occa* 
aiqn, writ the following letter to Constantia. 

* The thought of my Constantia, which for 
some years has been my only happiness, is now 
become a greater torment to me than I am able 
to bear. Must I then live to see you another's ? 
The streams, the fields and meadows, where we 
have so often talked togetl>er, grow painful to me ; 
life itself is become a burden. May you long be 
happy in the world, but forget that there was ever 
such a man in it as 

Theoi>osius.* , 

This letter was conveyed to Constantia that ve- 
ry evening, who fainted at the reading of it ; and 
the next morning she was much more alarmed 
by two or three messengers, that came to her 
father's house, one after another, to inquire if 
they had heard any thing of Theodosius, who it 
seems had left his chamber about midnight, and 
could no where be found. The deep melancholy 
which had hung upon his mind some time before, 
made them apprehend the worst that could befal 
him. Constantia, who knew that nothing biit the 
report of her maiTiage could have driven him to 
such extremities, was not to be comforted. She 
now accused herself of having so tamely given an 
ear to the proposal of a husband, and looked upon 
the new lover as the murderer of Theodosius. In 
tshort) she resolved to suffer the utmost effects of 
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her &ther'B displeasure, rather than comply with 
a marriage which appeared to her so full of guilt 
and horror. The father seeing himself entirelj 
rid of Theodosius, and likely to keep a considera- 
ble portion in his family, was not very much con- 
cerned at the obstinate refusal of his daughter ; 
and did not find it very difficult to excuse himself 
upon that account to his intended son-in4aw9 who 
had along regarded this alliance rather as a mar- 
riage of convenience than of love. Constantia had 
now no relief but in her devotions and exercises 
of religion, to which her afRictions had soentirely 
subjected her mind, that after some years had 
abated the violence of her. sorrows, and settled 
her thoughts in a kind of tranquillity, she resolved 
to pass the remainder of her days in a convent. 
Her father was not displeased with a resolution, 
which would save money in his family, and readily 
complied with his daughter's intentions. Accord- 
ingly in the twenty-fifth year of her age, while her 
beauty was yet in all its height and bloom, he 
carried her to a neighbouring city, in order to 
look out a sisterhood of nuns among whom to 
place his daughter. There was in this place a 
father of a convent >^ho was very much renowned 
for his piety and exemplary life ; and as it is usual 
in the Romish church for those who are under 
any great aftliction, or trouble of mind, to apply 
themselves to the most eminent confessors for 
pardon and consolation, our beautiful votary took 
the opportunity of confessing herself to this cele- 
brated father. 

We must now return to Theodosius, who, the 
very morning that the above-mentioned inquiries 
had been made after him, arrived at a religious 
house in the city, where now Constantia resided ; 
and desiring that secrecy and concealment of the 
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fathers of the convent, which is very usual upon 
any extraordinary occasion, he made himself one 
of the order, with a private vow never to inquire 
after Constantia; whom he looked upon as given 
^way to his rival upon the day on which, according 
to common fame, their marriage was to have heen 
solemnized. Having in his youth made a good 
progress in learning, that he might dedicate him- 
self more entirely to religion, he entered into 
holy orders, and in a few years became renowned 
for his sanctity of life, and those pious sentiments 
which he inspired into all who conversed with 
him. It was this holy man to whom Constantia 
had determined to apply herself in confession, 
though neither she nor any other, besides the 
prior of the convent, knew any thing of his name 
or family^ The gay, the amiable Tbeodosius had 
now taken upon him the name of Father Francis, 
and was so far concealed in a long beard, a sha- 
ven head, and a religious habit, that itVas impos- 
sible to discover the man of the world in the ve- 
nerable conventual. 

As he was one morning shut up in his confes- 
sional, Constantia kneeling by him opened the 
state of her soul to him; and after having given 
him the history of a life full of innocence, she 
burst out into t^ars, and entered upon that part of 
her story in which he himself had so great a 
share. *My behaviour,' says she, 'has I fear 
been the death of a man who had no other fault 
biit that of loving me too much. Heaven only 
knows how dear he was to me whilst he lived, 
and how bitter the remembrance of him has been 
to me since his death.' She here paused, and 
lifted up her eyes that streamed with tears to- 
wards the father; who was so moved with the 
sense of her sorrows, that he could only command 
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his voice, which was broke with sighs 

bings, so far' as to bid her proceed. She 

his directions, and in a flood of tears p4 

her heart before him. The father coul 

bear weeping aloud, insomuch that in th 

of his grief the seat shook under him. 

tia, who thought the good man was thi 

by his compassion towards her, and by t 

©f her guilt, proceeded with the utmost < 

to acquaint him with that vow of vii 

which she was going to engage herse 

proper atonement for her sins, and the o 

fice she could make to the memory of 

sius. The father, who by this time h 

"well composed himself, burst out agair 

upon hearing that name to which he hat 

long disused, and upon receiving this in 

an unparalleled fidelity from one who h< 

had several years since given herself up t 

session of another. Amidst the intern 

his sorrow, seeing his penitent overwheli 

grief, he was only able to bid her fron 

time be comforted — to tell her that her $ 

forgiven her — that her guilt was not so 

she apprehended — that she should n( 

herself to be afflicted above measure 

which he recovered himself enough to 

the absolution in form ; directing her at 

time to repair to him again the next daj 

might encourage her in the pious resolu 

had taken, and give her suitable exhortt 

her behaviour in it. Coustantia retired 

next morning renewed her applications. 

dosius having manned his soul with 

thoughts and reflections, exerted hinisel 

occasion in the best manner he could to 

lUd penitent iu the course of life she was 
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ypon, and wear out of her mind those groundless 
fears and apprehensions which had taken posses- 
sion of it; concluding with a promise to her, that 
he would from time to time continue his admo- 
nitions when she should have taken upon her the 
holy veil. * The rules of our respective orders,' 
says he, ^ will not permit that I should see you, 
but you may assure yourself not only of having a 
place in my prayers, but of receiving such fre- 
quent instructions as I can convey to you by let- 
ters. Go on cheerfully in the glorious course ^ 
you have undertaken, and you will quickly find 
such a peace and satisfaction in your mind, which 
it is not in the power of the world to give.' 

Constantia's heart was so elevated with the 
discourse of father Francis, that the very next 
day she entered upon her vow. As soon as the 
solemnities of her reception were over, she re- 
tired, as it is usual, with the abbess into her owa 
apartment 

The abbess had been informed the night before 
of all that had passed between her noviciate and 
father Francis : from whom she now delivered to 
her the following letter : 

' As the first fruits of those joys and con- 
solations which you may expect from the life you 
are now engaged in, I must acquaint you that 
Theodosius, whose death sits so heavy upon your 
thoughts, is still alive ; and that the father, to 
whom you have confessed yourself, was once 
that Theodosius whom you so much lament. The 
love which we have had for one another will make 
us more happy in its disappointment than it could 
have done in its success. Providence has dispo- 
sed of us for our advantage, though not according 
to our wishes. Consider your Theodosius still 
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dead, but assure yourself of one who will 
^ase to pray for you in father 

Francis 

Constantia saw that the hand-writing agr 
with the contents of the letter: and upon refli 
ing on the voice of the person, the behavM 
and above all the extreme sorrow of the fat 
during her confession, she discovered Thee 
sius in every particular. After having n 
with tearsof joy, ' It is enough,* says she, * Tl 
dosius is still in being : I shall live with com 
and die in peace' 

The letters which the £sLther sent her af 
wards are yet extant in the nunnery where 
resided ; and are often read to the young i 
gious, in order to inspire them with good rest 
tions and sentiments of virtue. It so happei 
that after Constantia had lived about ten yeai 
the cloister, a violent fever broke out in 
place, which swept away great multitudes, 
among others Theodosius. Upon his deatl 
he sent his benediction in a very moving m 
to Constantia, who at that time was so far gf 
the same fatal distemper, that she lay del 
Upon the interval which generally preccdej 
in sickness of this nature, the abbess, find) 
the physicians had given her over, told 1 
Theodosius was just gone before her, and 
had sent her his benediction in his last m 
Constantia received it with pleasure. ' A 
says she, ' if I do not ask any thing impr 
me be buried by Theodosius. My vov 
no farther than the grave ; what I ask i 
no violation of it.'' She died soon 
was interred according to her request. 

Their tombs are still to be seen, wJ 
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Liadn inscription over them to the following pur- 
pose : 

* Here lie the bodies of father Francis and sister 
Constance. They were lovely in their lives^ and 
in their deaths they were not divided.' C. 
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Si forte necease est, 
Fingere cinctutia non exaudita CethegU 
CwUinget : dabiturque liceutia aumpta pudenter*. 

HoR. Ars Poet. y. 48.. 

I f you would unheard-of things express, 
InTent new words ; we can indulge a muse> 
Until the license rises to an abuse. 

Cre£CH. 

I HAVE often wished, that as in our constitution 
there are several persons whose business is to 
watch over our laws, our liberties, and com- 
merce, certain men might be set apart as super- 
intendants of our language, to hinder any words 
of a foreign coin from passing among us ; and in 
particular to prohibit any French phrases from 
becoming current in this kingdom, when those of 
our own stamp are altogether as valuable. The 
present war has so adulterated our tongue with 
strange words, that it would be impossible for 
one of our great grandfathers to know what his 
posterity have been doing, were he to read theii: 
exploits in a modern newspaper. Our warriors 
are very industrious in propagating the French 
language, at the same time that they are so glo- 
' riously successful in beating down their power. 
Our soldiers are men of strong heads for action, 
tod perform such feats $is they are not s^ble to ex- 
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press. They want words in their own tongue tx 
tell us what it is they achieve, and therefore seik 
us oyer accounts of their performances in a jar 
gon of phrases, which they learn among thei 
conquered enemies. They ought however to b< 
provided with secretaries, and assisted by our fb 
reign ministers, to tell their story for them ii 
plain Englishi and to let us know in our mothe 
tongue what it is our brave countrymen are about 
The French would indeed be in the right to pub 
lish the news of the present war in Englisl 
phrases, and make their campaigns unintelligible 
Their people might flatter themselves that thing 
are not so bad as they really are, were they thu 
palliated with foreign terms, and thrown int 
shades and obscurity ; but the English cannot hi 
too clear in their narrative of those actions, whic] 
have raised their country to a higher pitch o 
glory than it ever yet arrived at, and which wil 
be still the more admired the better they are ex 
plained. 

For my part, by that time a siege is carried oi 
two or three days, I am altogether lost and bewil 
dered in it, and meet with so many inexplicabl 
difficulties, that I scarce know what side has th< 
better of it, until I am informed by the towc 
guns that the place is surrendered. I do indee< 
make some allowances for this part of the wai 
fortifications have been foreign inventions, an< 
upon that account abounding in foreign terms 
But when we have won l)attles which may be dc 
scribed in our own language, why are our paper 
filled with so many unintelligible exploits, an< 
the French obliged to lend us a part of theii 
tongue before we can know how they are con 
quered ? They must be made accessary to thcii 
own disgrace^ as the Britons were forq^Lerly a 
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artificially wrought in the curtain of the Roma 
theatre, that they sedtned to draw it up in orde 
to give the spectators an opportunity of seeing 
their own defeat celebrated upon the stage : fox 
so Mr. Dryden has translated that verse in Virgil : 

Purpurea intexH tolhtnt aulaa JBritanni. 

Georo. ill. 25. 

Which interworen Britons seem to raise> 

And shew the triumph that their shame displays. 

The histories of all our former wars are trans- 
mitted to us in our vernacular idiom, to use the 
phrase of a great modern critic* 1 do not find 
in any of our chronicles, that Edward the Third 
ever reconnoitred the enemy, though he often 
discovered the posture of the French, and as 
often vanquished them in battle. The Black 
Prince passed many a river without the help of 
pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots as suc- 
cessfully as the generals of our times do it with 
fiiscines. Our commanders lose half their praise, 
and our people half their joy, by means of those 
hard words and dark expressions in which our 
lewspapers do so much abound. I have seen 
nany a prudent citizen, after having read every 
rticle, inquire of his next neighbour what news 
le mail had brought. 
I remember, in that remarkable year when our 
mntry was delivered from the greatest fears and 
prehensions, and raised to the greatest height 
gladness it had ever felt since it was a natioUf 
lean the year of Blenheim, I had the copy of a 
er sent me out of the country, which was writ- 
from a young gentleman in the army to his 
er, a man of good estate and plain sense, 
'he letter was very modishly chequered with 

• Dr. Richard Bentley. 
»L. III. B 
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this modern military eloquence, I shall preac 
mj reader with a copy of it. 

* SIR, 

< Upon the junction of the French and B 
varian armies, Xhey took post behind a great ro 
rass, which they thought impracticable. Our g 
nerai the next day sent a party of horse to ** r 
connoitre'* them from a little '^ hauteur," at abo 
a quarter of an hour'« distance from the anx 
who returned again to the camp unobservi 
through several " defiles," in one of which th 
met with a party of French that had been '< n 
rauding," and made them all prisoners at discr 
tion. The day after a drum arrived at our can 
with a message which he would communicate 
none but the general ; he was followed by a trui 
pet, who they say behaved himself very saucii 
with a message from the Duke of Bavaria. Ti 
next morning our army being divided into t\ 
" corps," made a movement towards the eneno 
You will hear in the public prints how we treat 
them, with the other circumstances of that gl 
rious day. I had the good fortune to be in tt 
regiment that pushed the " gens d'armcs." S 
veral French battalions, which some say were 
*•' corps de reserve,** made a shew of resistanc 
but it only proved a " gasconade," for upon o 
preparing to fill up a little " foss6," in order 
attack them, they beat the " chamade," and se 
us a " charte blanche." Their " commandanl 
with a great many other general officers, ai 
troops without number, are made prisoners 
war, and will, I believe, give you a visit in En 
land, the " cartel" not being yet settled. N 
questioning but these particulars will be very w< 
come to you, I congratulate you upon them, ai 
am your most dutiful son^ S^c' 
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The father of the young gentleman upon the 
perusal of the letter found it contained great 
news, hut could not guess what it was. He im- 
mediately communicated it to the curate of the 
parish) who upon the reading of it> being vexed 
toftee any thing he could not understand, fell into 
a kind of a passion, and told him« that his son had 
sent him a letter that was neither fish, flesh, nor 
good red -herring. ' I wish,' sajs he, * the captain 
may be " compos mentis," he talks of a saucy 
trumpet, and a drum that carries messages ; then 
who is this '* charte blanche ?" He must cither 
banter us, or he is out of his senses.* The fath- 
er^ who always looked upon the curate as a learn- 
ed man, began to fret inwardly at his son's usage, 
mnd producing a letter which he had written to 
liim about three posts before, < You see here,' 
-says he, * when he writes for money he knows 
how to speak intelligibly enough; there is no 
man in England can express himself clearer, 
when he wants a new furniture for his horse.* In 
short, the old man was so puzzled upon the point, 
that it might have fared ill with his son, had he 
ttot seen all the prints about three days after filled 
with the same terms of art, and that Charles only 
writ like other men. L . 
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Qwtd nee JovU ira, nee igfdi, 
J^Tec poterii/errum^ nee edax abold^ vetueUu. 

Ovid. Met zr. SM. 



-Which nor dreads the rage 



Of tempests, fire, or war, or wasting age. 

Welsted. 

Aristotle tells us that the world is a copy o 
transcript of those ideas which are in the mind o 
the first Being, and that those ideas which are h 
the mind of man, are a transcript of the world 
To this we may add, that words are the transcrip 
of those ideas which are in the mind of man, aiK 
that writing or printing are the transcript o 
words. 

As the Supreme Being has expressed, and as i 
were printed in his ideas in the creation, men ex 
press their ideas in books, which by this great in 
yen ti on of these latter ages may last as long as thi 
sun and moon, and perish only in the genera 
wreck of nature. Thus Cowley in his poem oi 
the Resurrection, mentioning the destruction oi 
the universe, has those admirable lines : 

Now all the wide extended skj. 

And all th' harmonioos worids on high. 

And Virgil's sacred work sbali die. 

There is no other method of fixing those 
thoughts which aiise and disappear in the mindoJ 
man, and transmitting them to the last periods oi 
time ; no other method of giving a permanencj 
to our ideas, and preserving the knowledge of an} 
particular person, when his body is mixed witfc 
the common mass of matter, and his soul retired 
into the world of spirits. Books are the legaciei 
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that a great genius leaves to mankind, which are 
delivered down from generation to generation, as 
presents to the posterity of those who are yet 
•unborn. 

All other arts of perpetuating our ideas contin- 
ue but a. short time. Statues can last but a few 
thousands of years, edifices fewer, and colours 
still fewer than edifices. Michael Angelo, Fon- 
tana, and Raphael, will hereafter be what Phidias, 
Vitruvius, and Apelies are at present ; the names 
of great statuaries, architects, and painters, whose 
works are lost. The several arts are expressed 
in mouldering materials. Nature sinks under 
them, and is not able to support the ideas which 
are imprest upon it 

The circumstance which gives authors an ad- 
vantage above all the great masters, is this, that 
they can multiply their originals : or rather can 
make copies' of their works, to what number they 
please, which shall be as valuable as the originals 
themselves. This gives a great author some- 
thing like a prospect of eternity, but at the same 
time deprives him of those other advantages 
-which artists meet with. The artist finds greater 
returns in profit, as the a^thor in fame. What 
an inestimable price would a Virgil or a Homer, a 
Cicero or an Aristotle bear, were their works, like 
a statue, a building, or a picture, to be confined 
only in one place, and made the property of a sin- 
gle person ! 

If writings are thus durable, and may pass from 
age to age throughout the whole course of time, 
bow careful should an author be of committing 
any thing to print that may corrupt posterity, and 
poison the minds of men with vice and error ! 
Writers of great talents, who employ their parts 
in propagating immorality, and seasoning vicious 

p3 
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sentiTnents with wit and humour, are to be look 
upon as the pests of society, and the enemies 
mankind. They leave books behind them (as 
is said of those who die in distempers which brc 
an ill-will towards their own species) to scati 
infection and destroy their posterity. They i 
the counterparts of a Confucius or a Socrat< 
and seem to have been sent into the world to t 
prave human nature, and sink it into the condid 
of brutality, 

I have seen some Roman-catholic authors w 
tell us that vicious writers continue in purg^tc 
so long as the influence of their writings contini 
upon posterity : * for purgatory,* say they, * is i 
thing else but a cleansing us of our sins, whi 
cannot be said to be done away, so long as tli 
continue to operate, and corrupt mankind. T 
vicious author,' say they, ^ sins after death, and 
long as he continues to sin, so long must he expt 
to be punished.' Though the Roman-catholic i 
tion of purgatory be indeed very ridiculous, o 
cannot but think if the soul after death has a 
knowledge of what passes in this world, that of 
immoral writer would receive much more i 
gret from the sense of corrupting, than satisfi 
tion from the thought of pleasing his survivi 
admirers. 

To take off the severity of this speculation 
shall conclude this paper with a story of an athe 
tical author, who at a time when he lay dang 
ously sick, and had desired the assistance o 
neighbouring curate, confessed to him with gn 
contrition, that nothing sat more heavy at i 
heart than the sense of his having seduced t 
age by his writings, and that their evil influer 
was likely to continue even after his death. T 
curate upon further examination finding the pe 
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tent in the utmost agonies of despair, and being 
himself a man of learning, told him, that he hop- 
ed his case was not so depurate as he apprehend- 
ed, since he found that he was so very sensible 
of his fault, and so sincerely repented of it. The 
penitent still urged the evil tendency of his book 
to subvert all religion, and the little ground of 
hope there could be for one whose writings would 
continue to do ; mischief when his body was laid 
in ashes. The curate, finding no other way of 
comforting him, told him that he did well in be- 
ing aiHicted for the evil design with which he 
published his book ; but that he ought to be very 
thankful that there was no danger of its doing any 
hurt : that his cause was so very bad, and his ar- 
guments so weak, tliat he did not apprehend any 
ill effects of it : in short, that he might rest satis- 
fied his book could do no more mischief after his 
4)eath, than it had done whilst he was living. To 
"which he added, for his farther satisfaction, that 
lie did not believe any besides his particular 
friends and acquaintance had ever been at the 
pains of reading it, or that any body after his 
death would ever inquire after it. The dying 
man had still so much the frailty of an author 
in him, as to be cut to the heart with these conso- 
lations; and, without answering the good man^ 
asked his friends about him (with a peevishness 
that is natural to a sick person) where they had 
picked up such a blockhead ? And whether they 
thought him a proper person to attend one in his 
condition I The curate finding that the author 
did not expect to be dealt with as a real and sin- 
cere penitent, but as a penitent of importance^ 
after a short admonition withdrew ; not question- 
ing but he should be again sent for if the sick- 
t^M |;rew desperate* The author however re- 
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covered, and has since written two or three othei 
tracts with the same spirit, and very luckily £m 
his poor soul| with the same success.* C. 
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Fiiit haud ignobiUt Argii^ 



Qui 96 eredebat ndroa audire tragados. 
In vacuo Lettu sessor plautorque theatro; 
Catera aiU vita servaret murda recto 
More; oonui eafiS vicinua, amoMit hoepee, 
Conde in uxorem; poeeet qui ignocere eervie, 
JEt Hgno laso non maanire lagenm / 
Poiset qui rupem et puteum vitare patenteni. 
jffic, ubt cogttatorum opibus curieque refectua, 
Hxpulit eSeboro morbum bUemque meraco, 
JEt redit ad eete : Pol me occidistia, amici^ 
JSTon aervdatia, ait ; cui, aic extorta voluptaa^ 
Et demptua per vim mentia gratiaaimua error. 

HoR. 2.Ep.iL 128. 

IMITATED. 

There liv'd io Primo Georgii (they record) 

A worthy member, no small fool, a lord ; 

Who^ though the house was up, delighted sate. 

Heard, noted, answvr'd as in full debate : 

In all but this, a man of sober life. 

Fond of his friend, and eivil to his wife ; 

Not quite a madman, though a pasty fell, 

Amd much too wise to walk into a well. 

Him the damn'd doctor and his friends immur'd; 

They bled, they cnpp'd, they purg'd, in short they cur'd 

Whereat the gentleman began to stare ■ ■ 

• My friends ! he cry'd : * pox take ye for your care ! 

That from a patriot of distinguish'd note. 

Have bled and purg'd me to a simple vote.' PoPB. 

The unhappy force of an imagination unguidei 
by the check of reason and judgment, was th> 

* The atheistical writer here alluded to might perhaps li 
Mr. Toland, who is said, by a writer in the Examiner, to htf 
been the butt of theTatler* and fur the same reaicftif» probi 
bly, of the Spectator. 
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subject of a former speculation. My reader 
may remember that he has seen in one of my 
papers a complaint of an unfortunate gentleman^ 
"who was unable to contain himself (when any or- 
dinary matter was laid before him) from adding a 
few circumstances to enliven plain narrative. 
The correspondent was a person of too warm a 
complexion to be satisfied with things merely 
as they stood in nature, and therefore formed inci- 
dents which should have happened to have plea- 
sed him in the story. The same ungoverned 
fancy which pushed that correspondent on, itt 
spite of himself, to relate public and notorious 
falsehoods, makes the author of the following 
letter do the same in private ; one is a prating, 
the other a silent liar. 

There is little pursued in the errors of either 
of these worthies, but mere present amusement : 
but the folly of him who lets his fancy place him 
In distant scenes untroubled and uninterrupted, 
is very mucb preferable to that of him who is 
ever forcing a belief, and defending his untruths 
with new inventions^ But I shall hasten to let 
this liar in soliloquy, who calls himself a castle- 
builder, describe himself with the same unre- 
servedness as formerly appeared in my corres- 
pondent above-mentioned. If a man were to be 
serious on this subject, he might give very grave 
admonitions to those who are following any thing 
ki this life, on which they think to place their 
hearts, and tell them that they are really castle- 
builders. Fame, glory, wealth, honour, have in 
the prospect pleasing illusions; but they who 
come to possess any of them will find they are 
ingredients towards happiness, to be regarded 
only in the second place : and that when they are 
valued in the first degree they are as disappoint** 
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ing at any of the phantoms in the followi 
letter. 

' Ma. SPECTATOR, September 6, 1711 

< I AM a fellow of a rery odd frame of mi 

as you will, find by the sequel ; and think myi 

fool enough to deserve a place in your paper. 

am unhappily far gone in building, and am cm 

that species of men who are properly denomina 

castle-builders, who scorn to be beholden to 

«arth for a foundation, or dig in the bowels o 

for materials ; but erect their structures in 

most unstable of elements, the air ; fancy al* 

laying the line, marking the extent, and shap 

the model. It would b« difficult to enumei 

what august palages and stately porticos h 

grown under my forming imagination, or n 

verdant meadows and shady groves have stai 

into being by the powerful feat of a warm fai 

A castle-builder ii even just what he pleases, 

as such I have grasped imaginary sceptres, 

delivered uncontrollable edicts, from a thron 

which conquered nations yielded obeisance. 

have made I know not how many inroads : 

France, and ravaged the very heart of that ki 

dom; I have dined in the Louvre, and dr 

champaign at Versailles ; and I would have 

take notice, I am not only able to vanquish a j 

pie already ' cowed' and accustomed to flight, 

I could, Almanzor-like,* drive the British g< 

ral from the field, were I less a protestant, or 

ever been affronted by the confederates. Tl 

is no art or profession, whose most celebn 

masters I have not eclipsed. Wherever 1 1 

* Alluding to a fariotts character in Drjden's CtteqUf 
Granada. 
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afforded my salutary presence, fevers have ceased 
to burn and agues to shake the human fabric. 
When an eloquent fit has been upon me, an apt 
gesture and proper cadence has animated each 
sentence, and gazing crowds have found their 
' imssions worked up into rage, or soothed into a 
Galm» I am short, and not very well made ; yet 
upon sight of a fine woman, I have stretched into 
proper stature, and killed with a good air and 
mien. These are the gay phantoms that dance 
before my waking eyes, and compose my day- 
dreams. I should be the most contented happy 
Bian alive, were the chimerical happiness which 
springs from the paintings of fancy less fleeting 
and transitory. But alas I it is with grief of mind 
I tell you, the least breath of wind has often de- 
molished my magnificent edifices, swept away 
my groves, and left no more trace of them than if 
tbey had never been. My exchequer has sunk and 
Tanished by a rap on my door, the salutatioa of a 
friend has cost me a whole continent, and in the 
same moment I have been pulled by the sleeve, , 
my crown has fallen from my head. The ill con- 
sequence of these reveries is inconceivably great, 
seeing the loss of imaginary possessions makes 
impressions of real woe. Besides, bad economy 
is visible and apparent in builders of invisible 
mansions. My tenant's advertisements of ruins 
and ^apidations often cast a damp on my spirits, 
even in the instant when the sun, in all his splen- 
dor, gilds my eastern palaces. Add to this the 
pensive drudgery in building, and constant grasp- 
ing aerial trowels, distracts and shatters the mind, 
and the fond builder of Babies is often cursed witlx 
an incoherent diversity and confusion of thoughts. 
I do not know to whom I can more properly apply 
TOvsclf for relief from this fantastical evil, than tf> 
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yourself; vrhom I earnestly implore to accoi 
date me with a method how to settle my hea 
cool my brain-pan. A dissertation on c 
building may not only be serviceable to m 
but all architects, who display their skill i 
thin element. Such a favour would oblige i 
make my next soliloquy not contain the prax 
my dear self, but of the Spectator^ who sha 
complying with this, make me 

His obliged humble servant, 
T, • ViTRuvn 
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' Pectvt prteceptis format amicia. 

HoR. 2Ep i. IS 

Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art. 

FOPE. 

It would be arrogance to neglect the applic 
of my correspondents so far, as not somctin 
insert their animadversions upon my paper; 
of this day shall be wholly composed of the 
which they have sent me. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ ' I SEND you this to congratulate youi 
choice of a subject, for treating on which yo 
serve public thanks, I mean that on those lic< 
tyrants the school-masters. If you can di 
them of their rods, you will certainly have 
old age reverenced by all the young gentlen 
Great Britain who are now between sever 
seventeen years. You may boast that the in 
parably wise Quintilian and you are of one 
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and upbraid him with the ill-usage of so divine a 
creature as was once in his possession ; whilst all 
the little imperfections, that were before so unea- 
sy to him, wear off from his remembrance, and 
shew themselves no more. 

We may see by what has been said, that jealousy 
takes the deepest root in men of amorous dispo- 
sitions ; and of these we find three kinds who are 
most over-run with it. 

The first are those who are conscious to them- 
selves of an infirmity, whether it be weakness, old 
age, deformity, ignorance, or tlie like. These 
men are so well acquainted with the unamiable 
part of themselves, that they have not the confi- 
dence to think tliey are really beloved ; and are so 
distrustful of their own merits, that all fondness 
towards them puts them out of countenance, and 
looks like a jest upon their persons. They grow 
suspicious on their first looking in a glass, and 
are stung with jealousy at the sight of a wrinkle. 
A handsome fellow immediately aluinns them, and 
every thing that looks young, or gay, turns their 
thoughts upon their wives. 

A second sort of men, who are most liable to 
this passion, are those of cunning, wary, and dis- 
trustful tempers. It is a fault very justly found 
in histories cpmposed by politicians, that they 
leave nothing to chance or humour, but are still 
for deriving every action from some plot and con- 
trivance, for drawing up a perpetual scheme of 
causes and events, and preserving a constant cor- 
respondence between the camp and the council- 
table. And thus it happens in the affairs of love 
with men of too refined a thought. They put a 
f:onstruction on a look, and find out a design in a 
iimile; they give new senses and significations to 
words and action^; and are ever tormenting thein- 

VOL. IU« & 
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selves with fancies of their own raising. ' 
generally act in a disguise themselves, and tl 
fore mistake all outward shows and appears 
for hypocrisy in others ; so that I believe no 
see less of the truth and reality of things, 
these great refiners upon incidents, who aj 
wonderfully subtle and over-wise in their 
ceptions. 

Now what these men fancy they know of w( 
by reflection, your lewd and vicious men be 
they have learned by experience. They 
seen the poor husband so misled by tricks 
artifices, and in the midst of his inquiries s( 
and bewildered in a crooked intrigue, that 
still suspect an under-plot in every femal 
tion ; and especially where they see any re 
blance in the behaviour of two persons, at 
to fancy it proceeds from the same desi§ 
both. These men therefore bear hard upo 
suspected party, pursue her close through al 
turnings and windings, and are too well acqi: 
ed with the chase, to be flung off by any 
steps, or doubles. Besides their acquaint 
and conversation has lain wholly among th 
cious part of woman-kind, and therefore it 
wonder they censure all alike, and look upo 
whole sex as a species of impostors. B 
notwithstanding their private experience, 
can get over these prejudices, and entertain 
Yourable opuuon of some women ; yet theii 
loose desires will stir up new suspicions 
another side, and make them believe all men 
ject to the same inclinations with themselvc 

Whether these or other motives are mosl 
dominant, we learn from the modern his tor: 
America, as well as ironi our own experien 
this part of the worlds that jealousy is no nor 
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passion) but rages most in those nations that lie 
Dearest the influence of the sun. It is a misfor- 
tune for a woman to be bom between the tropics ; 
for there lie the hottest regions of jealousy, which 
as you come northward cools all along with the 
climate, till you scarce meet with any thing like 
it in the polar circle. Our own nation is very 
temperately situated in this respect ; and if we 
meet with some few disordered with the violence 
of this passion, they are not the proper growth 
of our country, but are many degrees near.er the 
sun in their constitutions than in their climate. 

After this frightful account of jealousy, and 
the persons who are most subject to it, it will be 
but fair to shew by what means the passion may 
be best allayed, and those who arc possessed with 
it set at ease. Other faults, indeed, are not un- 
der the wife's jurisdiction, and should, if possible, 
•escape her observation ; but jealousy Cdlls upon 
tier particularly for its cure, and deserves all her 
art and application in the attempt. Besides, she 
has this for her encouragement, that her endea- 
vours win be always pleasing, and that she will 
«tiU find the affection of her husband rising to- 
wards her in proportion as his doubts and suspi- 
'Cions vanish ; for, as we have seen all along, there 
is so great a mixture of love and jealousy as is 
■well worth the separating. But this shall be the 
subject of another paper. L. 
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Creduia res amor est 

Ovid. Met Tu. 826. 

Love is a credoloas passion. 

Having in my yesterday's paper discovered the 
nature of jealousy, and pointed out the persons 
who are most subject to it, I must here apply my- 
self to my fair correspondents, who desire to live 
well with a jealous husband, and to ease his mind 
of its unjust suspicions. 

The first rule I shall propose to be observed 
is, that you never seem to dislike in another what 
the jealous man is himself guilty of, or to admire 
any thing in which he himself does not excel. A 
jealous man is very quick in his applications ; he 
knows how to find a double edge in an invective, 
and to draw a satire on himself out of a panegyric 
on another. He does not trouble himself to con- 
sider the person, but to direct the character ; and 
is secretly pleased or confounded, as he finds 
more or less of himself in it. The commendation 
of any thing in another stirs up his jealousy, as 
it shews you have a value for others besides him- 
self; but the commendation of that, which he 
himself wants, inflames him more, as it shews 
that in some respects you* prefer others before 
him. Jealously is admirably described in this 
view by Horace in his ode to Lydia : 

Quum tu, LydiOy Telephi 

Cervicem roseam, et cerea Telephi 
lAiudas bracJda, v<e meum 

Fei^ena difficiU bile himet jecur .• 
Tunc nee mens mihi, nee csior 

Ccrtd sede manstg humm* et ingwaM 
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Furtim laUtur, areuena 

Qudm lenHt peduu9 macerer igrubua^ 

1 Od. xUi. 1. 

When Telephns his youthful charmSy 
His rosy neck and winding; arms. 
With endless rapture you recite. 
And in the pleaauie name delight ; 
IVly heart, inflam'd by jealous beats. 
With numberless resentments beats; 
From my pate «heek the colour flies. 
And all the man within me dies : 
By turns mv hidden grief appears 
In rising sighs and falling tears. 
That show too well the warm desires. 
The silent, slow, consuming fires. 
Which on my inmost vitals prey. 
And melt my very soul away. 

he jealous man is not indeed angry if you 
ke another: but if you find those faults which 
to be found in his own character, you discover 
[>nly.your dislike of another, but of himself, 
hort, he is so desirous of ingrossing all ^^oui^ 
, that he is grieved at the want of any charm, 
:h he believes has power to raise it : and if 
inds by your censures on others, that he is 
so agreeable in your opinion as he might be, 
aturally concludes you could love him better 
: had other qualifications, and that by cohse- 
ice your affection does not rise so high as he 
ks it ought. If therefore his temper be grave 
illen, you must not be too much pleased with 
t, or transported with any thing that is gay 
diverting. If his beauty be none of the best, 
must be a professed admirer of prudence, or 
)ther quality he is master of, or at least vain 
igh to think he is. 

the next place, you must be sure to be free- 
9pen in your conversation with him, and to 
1 light upon your actions, to unravel all your 
jns, and to discover every secret, however 

k2 
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trifling or IndifTerent. A jealous husband has 
a particular aversion to vrinks and whispers, and if 
he does not see to the bottom of every thing, will 
be sure to go beyond it in his fears and suspi- 
cions. He will always expect to be your chief 
confidant, and where he finds himself kept out of 
a secret, will believe there is more in it than 
there should be. And here it is of great concern, 
that you preserve the charapter of your luncerity 
uniform and of a piece ; for if he once finds a false 
gloss put upon any single action, he quickly sus- 
pects all the rest: his working imagination im- 
mediately takes a false hint, and runs off with it 
into several remote consequences, till he has 
"proved very ingenious in working out his own 
misery. 

If both these methods fail, the best way will be 
to let him see you are much cast down and af- 
'fticted for the ill opinion he entertains of you, and 
the disquietudes he himself suffers for your sake. 
There are many who take a kind of barbarous 
pleasure in the jealousy of those who love them, 
that insult over an aching heart, and triumph in 
their charms which arc able to excite so much 
tiiteasmess : 

^rdeat ip^a licet, tormcntit gaudet amantis. 

Juv. Sat Vi. 208. 

Though equal paint her peaee of mind destroy, 
A lover's torments give her spiteful joy. 

But these often carry the humour so farj till their 
affected coldness and indifference quite kills all 
the fondness of a lover, and are then sure to meet 
in their turn with all the contempt and scorn that 
is due to so insolent a behaviour. On the con- 
trary, it is very probable a melancholy, dejected 
carriage, the usual effects of injured innocence, 
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may soften the jealous husband into pity, make 
him sensible of the wrong he does you, and work 
out of his mind all those fears and suspicions that 
make you both unhappy. At least it will have 
this good effect, that he will keep his jealousy to 
himself, and repine in private, either because he 
is sensible it is a weakness, and will therefore hide 
it from your knowledge, or because he will be apt 
to fear some ill effect it may produce in cooling 
your leve towards him, or diverting it to another. 

There is still another secret that can never 
fail, if you can once get it believed, and which is 
often practised by women of greater cunning than 
virtue. This is to change sides for a while with 
the jealous man, and to turn his own passion upon 
himself; to take some occasion of growing jea- 
lous of him, and to follow the example he himself 
hath set you. This counterfeited jealousy will 
bring him a great deal of pleasure, if he thinks it 
real; for he knows experimentally how much 
love goes along with this passion, and will besides 
feel something like the satisfaction of a revenge, 
in seeing you undergo all his own tortures. But 
this, indeed^ is an artifice so difficult, and at the 
same time so disingenuous, that it ought never to 
be put in practice but by such as have skill 
enough to cover the deceit, and innocence to ren- 
der it -excusable. 

I shall conclude this essay with the story of 
Herod and Mariamne, as I have collected it out 
of Josephus;* which may serve almost as an ex- 
ample to whatever can be said on this subjeet. 

Mariamne had all the charms that beauty, 
Hrth, wit, and youth could give a woman, and He- 

* Antiqiaities of the Jews, book sv. chap. 3- sect. 5, 6> 9. 
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rod all the love thatsuch charms are able to raise 
in a warm and amorous disposition. In the midst 
of this his fondness for Mariamne} he put her 
brother to death> as he did her father not many 
years after. The barbarity of the action was re- 
presented to MariL Antony, who immediately 
summoned Herod into Egypt) to answer for the 
crime that was there laid to his charge. Herod 
attributed the summons to Antony's desire of 
Mariamne, whom therefore before his departure, 
he gave into the custody of his uncle Joseph, with 
private orders to put her to death, if any such 
yiolence was offered to himself. This Joseph 
was much delighted with Mariamne's conversa- 
tion, and endeavoured, with all his art and rhe- 
toric, to set out the excess of Herod's passion for 
her ; but when he still found her cold and incre- 
dulous, he inconsiderately told her, as a certain 
instance of her lord's affection, the private orders 
he had left behind him, which plainly shewed, ac- 
cording to Joseph's interpretation, that he could 
neither live nor die without her. This barbarous 
instance of a wild unreasonable passion quite 
put out, for a time, those little remains of affec- 
tion she still had for her lord. Her thoughts 
were so wholly taken up with the cruelty of his 
orders, that she could not consider the kindness 
that produced them, and therefore represented 
him in her imagination, rather under the frightful 
idea of a murderer than a lover. 

Herod was at length acquitted and dismissed 
by Mark Antony, when his soul was all in flames 
for his Mariamne ; but before their meeting, he 
was not a little alarmed at the report he had 
heard of his uncle's conversation and familiarity 
With her in his absence. This therefore was the 
first discourse he entertained her with, in which 
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she found it no easy matter to quiet his suspi- 
cions. But at last he appeared so well satisfied 
of her innocence, that from reproaches and 
wranglings he fell to tears and embraces. Both 
of them wept very tenderly at their reconciliation, 
and Herod poured out his whole soul to her in 
the warmest protestations of love and constancy ; 
when amidst all his sighs and languish ing^s she 
asked him, whether the private orders he left 
with his uncle Joseph were an instance of such 
an inflamed affection. The jealous king was im- 
mediately roused at so unexpected a question, 
and concluded his uncle must have been too fa- 
miliar with her, before he would have discovered 
such a secret. In short, he put his uncle to death, 
and very difRcultly prevailed upon himself to 
spare Mariamne. 

After this he was forced on a second journey 
into Egypt, when he committed his lady to the 
care of Sohemus, with the same private orders 
he had before given his uncle, if any mischief 
befel himself. In the mean while Mariamne so 
won upon Sohemus by her presents and obliging 
conversation, that she drew all the secret from 
him, with which Herod had intrusted him ; so 
that after his return, when he flew to her with all 
the transports of joy and love, she received him 
coldly with sighs and tears, and all the marks of 
indifference and aversion. This reception so 
stirred up his indignation, that he had certainly 
slain her with his own hands, had not he feared 
he himself should have become the greatest suf- 
ferer by it. It was not long after this, when he 
had another violent return of love upon him : 
Mariamne was therefore sent for to him, whom 
he endeavoured to soften and reconcile with all 
possible conjugal caresses an^ endearments; but 
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she declined his embraces, and answered all his 
fondness with bitter invectives for the death of 
her father, and her brother. This behaviour so 
incensed Herod, that he very hardly refrained 
from striking her; when in the heat of their 
quarrel there came in a witness, suborned by 
some of Mariamne's enemies, who accused her to 
the king of a design to poison him. Herod was 
now prepared to hear any thing in her prejudice^ 
&ixd immediately ordered her servant to be 
stretched out upon the rack; who in the extre- 
mity of his torture confest, that his mistress's 
aversion to the kiDg arose from something So- 
hemus had told her; but as for any design of 
poisoning, he utterly disowned the least know- 
ledge of it. This confession quickly proved fatal 
to Sohemus, who now lay under the same suspi- 
cions and sentence that Joseph had before hiai) 
on the like occasion. Nor would Herod rest 
here ; but accused her with great vehemence of 
a design upon his life, and, by his authority with 
the judges, had her publicly condemned and exe- 
cuted. Herod soon after her death grew melan- 
choly and dejected, retiring from the public admi- 
nistration of affairs into a solitary forest, and 
there abandoning himself to all the black consi- 
derations, which naturally arise from a passion 
made up of love, remorse, pity, and despair. He 
used to rave for his Mariamne, and to call upon 
her in his distracted fits ; and in all probabiiitjr 
would soon have followed her, had not he 
thoughts been seasonably called off from so sad 
an object by public storms, which at that time 
vtry nearly throatenod him. L. 
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JVon solum acietitia, qua eat remota djustitid, caUiditaa 
pptitta gudm aapientia eat appeUanda ; verum etiam a7umiis 
paratua ad periculum, si sua cnpiditate, non utiUtate com' 
muni, impetlitur, atutacifg potiua nomeii habeat, qudrnforti' 
tudinis -^— — Plato apud Tull, 

As knowledge, without justice, ought to be called cunning, 
rather than wisdom ; so a mind prepared to meet danger, if 
excited by its own eagerness, and not the public good, deserves 
the name of audacity, rather than that of forutude. 

There can be no greater injury to human society 
than that good talents among men should be held 
honourable to those who are endowed with them 
without any regard how they are applied. The 
gifts of nature and accomplishments of art are 
valuable but as they are exerted in the interests 
of virtue, or governed by the rules of honour. 
We ought to abstract our minds from the obser- 
vation of an excellence in those we converse 
with, till we have taken some notice, or received 
some good information of the disposition of their 
minds ; otherwise the beauty of their persons, or 
the charms of their wit, may make us fond of 
those whom our reason and judgment will tell us. 
we ought to abhor. 

When we suffer ourselves to be thus carried 
away by mere beauty, or mere wit, Omniamante, 
with all her vice, will bear away as much of our 
good-will as the most innocent virgin, or discreet 
matron ; and there cannot be a more abject sla- 
very in this world, than to doat upon what we 
think we ought to condemn. Yet this must be our 
condition in all the parts of life, if we suffer our- 
selves to approve any thing but whut tends to the 
promotion of what is good and honourable. If 
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w<* w'/iil(l Uk^ fnjr )/:iif4% vrtUi i,ut%*'.\v^.% to M/ri'^ 

Mil. '/ii/ii* iri« liiMtiM %, he -v'/ii!'« )'/<4k 'jj/'jff u ( '/• 

t^U'Vi- Wllh tlif %4ffi«: C/fi*' f|f|/tf 1,1 tl^'UH*:t'•t^' f.j 

u% \f wouM ii{/Ofi ii t it%*.t,ih*t 'I tf<-. w;i>ritf/ii Ci^r* 
f l.i)^«' Iff u w/ifiuii w*iil«l fli^^pif/iiit ii«:f /J th*: hfl' 
l(fir>'ii'/f> v/lii' h *-.h<: »iff(% ••) « • ri'J th': V^ttt <Iit4» 
rii rlir.r f/4if :»c «/l ii fii^ilt v.'/ulf] 'i'^fioy lli«: '.'ifffftJ- 
fi« tt» «/l hi:; s;h;i|i«:, «#l i^'i'/'lli' ^:» 'ij hu 'lli'l'-f nUU'J 
ill}.'; I ^'«y ttiC (ir</Miii« >«4 'A li)4 ijff'l' f %tj«f»rii|f|f, 
l'«f It i% Ii'/ I« <it> ( Offiro'/ii lo %':•; lii'-.ii of tr.fi4<t 
'ofoiMMi'*' t *tf* utnh^.^ thiifi l/<::iiitifii} wotri'*!) (H!- 
tjitu* I9ttin*t'\* *». Wh'fi t^||^. h;i|ip<.ii:i III MMprr, 
ttic l:»vo(ir Mr'- uf<- fti*tin.iny ttt* \iiii.t\ to^MVT totlir: 
yit'M '{UjImm n t|i« y }i4v<-. (lorif fi.jtiiff, nlfool'l 
iib.i»«. Ill |ii«i|H*itioii iSm liov/«'V«'r ju'it fi 1*1 to 
t(i':-Mir<' lh< v..|ti«' (i( III* ii l/y Ih^ :»p|#h' >'M''n of 

ttiMI tiiif'llt^, illi'l hOl l/y l),(. f'MilllMl' C of O.tt^C 

'|iii<||i|rn ;ili^.ti j;'.t'-(i fi</l(« tlif.ir ii>,f: : I :.:iy, f.'i'.v' 

r v I jn:;t ^.ll< li .i y/.iy «#f jii't;'inv^ iti, ifi :iil '»i/ ''• :>^ 

w li :'**. liii^t *)>' 'oiiii:iry fl.l^. (fCVjik'l (||iOii ifir 

'// i.< i-ility of iiiitil. Ill') f fov/ i/Miiy |('wi *U.\U,t:^ 

\,.,:i l/ri II jfif ;;< r '.( fl flOfd oiM' ;ij^i: 1*j :>iiOtfir,r. 

y/)ii' Ii fiw'l p'l i%li«r(l :i4 n'lOii iin i}|(!y v/'tir iiiuillSi 

if ii^intftt; :ii|f| iiMj|{/ior^ \}.u\ liCfi ':i»tfr<'irff!4 ft* 

ffin' l» foi i|i<' |iiii)if/f.«-, na \Ut. « ;sf-rtftioii of t|ii:ir 

'!« ft»;;iiJ; < M'i'l* nl iifiif wcjj )/ov«*rfif'(l itii:»{OIIII' 

It'iii:-. Ii.ivr. tiy lliic) fiiruii(» lo(;l tli<: f f:|it'''«»r|it4fi</ri 

t,i irfi l),f/n:>.iiirl ( fi^ti iiiih:/ port fait Ht'^H, ffll'^if 

Willi iiiiii)/*'!; (J llifitiK' tiiilli, (^riirrotm /fT»t, (.OU- 

f.i|'/'iiit} lojili, iii,(l trhflri fiiiiiMliity i JliM^Ail of 

will' It, cutyici, fiitirn, iiiifl fiiori<)tfT|i>, (iir ftrow 

till M'l< f| liy ll.o< i.l !:i lo U t;)i;itl|('fi|l ( ti I'liity, 

'I l|i tJll|l|^.t ii{i(flj« .iMoii of li<l|<|:if«lf: Ual'*lil^ i> 
tf;|(|.ifirl III 111' tM'||ri;i| o)il||IOIi of lljr ||| flOl OMtjf 

iff f.xu It * ttiic.^ tA% iim; \i(.vi-. u\*'vAVA\«l^lllll alfto iiS 
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matters which concern ordinary life. If a lawyer 
were to be esteemed only as he uses his parts in 
contending for justice, and were immediately 
despicable when he appeared in a cause which 
he could not but know was an unjust one, how 
honourable would his character be ? And how 
honourable is it in such among us, who follow the 
profession no otherwise, than as labouring to pro- 
tect the injured, to subdue the oppressor, to im- 
prison the careless debtor, and do right to the 
painful artificer? But many of this excellent 
character are overlooked by the greater number; 
who affect covering a weak place in a client's 
title, diverting the course of an inquiry, or find- 
ing a skilful refuge to palliate a falsehood : yet it 
is still called eloquence in the latter, though thus 
unjustly employed : but resolution in an assassin 
is according to reason quite as laudable, as know^ 
ledge and wisdom exercised in the defence of an 
ill cause. 

Were the intention stedfastly considered, as 
the measure of approbation, all falsehood would 
soon be out of countenance : and an address in 
imposing upon mankind, would be as contempti- 
ble in one state of life as another. A couple of 
courtiers making professions of esteem, would 
make the same figure after breach of promise as 
two knights of the post convicted of perjury. 
But conversation is fallen so low in point of mo- 
rality, that, as they say in a bargain, ' let the buy- 
er look to it ;' so in friendship he is the man in 
danger who is most apt to believe. He is the 
more likely to suffer in the commerce, who be- 
gins with the obligation of being the more ready 
to enter into it. 

But those men only are truly great, vjVvo 'i^Va^K.fe 

their ambition rather in acquiring to Ooi^xcw^tVi^^ 

roL. in. s 
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fhi! rounnrncr of worthy «rnUTpi'i»CM,l)ian in the 
pi-ofkpn t of Klory which attiMids thcmi, Th«'be 
exultrtl itpiriiH wonld nithrr !>«; s«:rrct]y the au- 
thort of I'.vrntH uhich »r«; vrrvit irablc io ruaiikiiic]| 
ihuii, without hciii^Hiirh, to huvr the publi*: fame 
oi it. Wht-rr thcrcfoiT an 4:inih<:iit incrrit is rob- 
h( (I hy ai'lifK f or flirtrartiohy it do<'9 but iiicrcatfe 
by MH h «-iiih-avotii'»i of its «Mi<:iiii<:H. 'I'lic iriipo- 
K'fii piiiiifi which uvv. lakcii to fiiilly it, or difTuhe 
it uifiofi^; u ( rowd to thr injury of a hin(.;le i/crson, 
will nam rally pioducc: the contrtii7 irlTect; th4 
hiT will bla^t: out, and burn up all that attempt 
Io hnioihcr what ilu-y rannoi crxtin^^uifth. 

'JMii:n: i?> but one tiling; ncccHsary to kcc^p the 
pohM !>hion ol true f;lory, which iS) to hear the 
oppokt'i-H oC it with paiicnce, utn\ prettrrrvc the 
vniui*. by wlii( h it wuh a'-f|uin*d. When a man 
If) iliorou;;lily persuaded that he ou^ht neither to 
adniiir, wish lot', uv purbue any thinf.*; but whati*i 
rx.Kily hii duly, it i'* not in the power of sea- 
Aouttf pi-rrtonh, or ace idrnt:), to cliuiiniHh his value. 
Ml' only iH a ^M't-.it man who can uv\r\r(:i iheap- 
pluuM- of till*. nniUitude, and enjoy himself inde- 
pi'iiihiil uf iiH Ltvour. 'I'his is indeed an ardiiouv 
uiMk : but it ^houifl « omlori a ^lorioutt spirit that 
il m the liij^ht'ht !»i('p to which liunuui nature call 
arrive. 'I'riuniph, £i])plauHe, acclamation, are 
dctr to thr, nilhd ol man ; but it i^ still a more 
c*>.(|un.iir delight to say to yourself, you have done 
well, than to hear the whole human race pro- 
iKMihi (t you I'JorioUH, except you youriielf can 
join with (hnn in your own reilections. A mind 
thus npial and iniifot'm, may be deserted by littlci 
lu^hiunable admirers and followers, but will ever 
hi' hiid in reverrnt e by souls like itself. The 
kiuin hr^t of the oak endtne idl the seasons of tJic 
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matters which concern ordinary life. If a lawyer 
were to be esteemed only as he uses his parts in 
contending for justice, and were immediately 
despicable when he appeared in a cause which 
he could not but know was an unjust one, how 
honourable would his character be I And how 
honourable is it in such among us, who follow the 
profession no otherwise, than as labouring to pro- 
tect the injured, to subdue the oppressor, to im- 
prison the careless debtor, and do right to the 
painful aruficer? But many of this excellent 
character are overlooked by the greater number; 
who affect covering a weak place in a client's 
title, diverting the course of an inquiry, or find- 
ing a skilful refuge to palliate a falsehood : yet it 
is still called eloquence in the latter, though thus 
unjustly employed : but resolution in an assassin 
is according to reason quite as laudable, as know^ 
ledge and wisdom exercised in the defence of an 
ill cause. 

Were the intention stedfastly considered, as 
the measure of approbation, all falsehood would 
soon be out of countenance : and an address in 
imposing upon mankind, would be as contempti- 
ble in one state of life as another. A couple of 
courtiers making professions of esteem, would 
make the same figure after breach of promise as 
two knights of the post convicted of perjury. 
But conversation is fallen so low in point of mo- 
rality, that, as they say in a bargain, ' let the buy- 
er look to it ;' so in friendship he is the man in 
danger who is most apt to believe. He is the 
more likely to suffer in the commerce, who be- 
gins with the obligation of being the more ready 
to enter into it. 

But those men only are truly great, viVvo '^Va.^fe 
their ambition rather in acquiring Xo 0\<tixw^^'^^'^ 

VOL. in. s 
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The firftt ofthcHc divcniioiiH that is to be exhi- 
bited by tlic 10/. ruf:«-liorH(?H, may probubly have 
itn iihc: ; but the. two laHt, in which the uftftcs and 
inrii urc, cout.vruvtU Hccni to mc altogether ex- 
truordinary and unaccountable. Why they ahould 
kf'cp running :itt»cH at Colchhill, or how making 
inouths tuniH to urcount in Warwickshire, more 
thiiTi in any othc:r partH of Kngluiidf 1 cannot com- 
prt-lirnd. J huvc looked over all the Olympic 
giiincH, and do not find any thing in them like an 
ii«f*i-riic c, or a match at grinning. However it be, 
1 am iiiioruied that fteveral anHea are now kept in 
body-clotliRK, and sweated every moniing upon 
the liratli ; and that all the country -fellows within 
ten miles of the Swan, grin an hour or two in 
their glasses every moniing, in order to qualify 
themselves for the 9th of October. The prize 
whirh is |)roi>osed to lie grinned for, has raised 
such an ambition among the common people of 
out-grinning one another, that many very diacem- 
ing persons are afraid it should spoil most of the 
faces in the country ; and that a Warwickihire 
man will l)c known by his grin, as Roman-catho* 
lies imagine a Kentish man is by his tail. The 
gold ring, which is made the prize of deformity, 
is just the reverse of the golden apple that was 
formerly made the prize of beauty, and should 
carry for its ]K)esy the old motto inverted : 

* Drtur trtriori* 

(Jr, to ar.conimodate it to the capacity of the coin- 

bulaiils, 

The friKbtfull'iit gnniicr 
Jie the witibcr. 

Ill llie meanwhile J would advise a Dutch pain- 
icv ttf })c present ullhiH \;vevL\.v:vmvci^NtTvj ^Cuces, 
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in order to make a collection of the most remarks 
able grins that shall be there exhibited. 

I must not here omit an account which I lately- 
received of one of these grinning-matches from 
a gentleman, who, upon reading the above-men- 
tioned advertisement, entertained a coffee-house 
with the following narrative ; Upon the taking of 
Namure, amidst other public rejoicings made on 
that occasion, there was a gold ring given by a 
whig justice of peace to be grinned for. The 
first competitor that entered the lists, was a black 
swarthy Frenchman, who accidentally passed that 
way, and being a man naturally of a withered 
look, and hard features, promised himself good 
success. He was placed upon a table in the 
great point of view, and looking upon the com- 
pany like Milton's Death, 

Grinn'd horribly a ghastly smile : 

His muscles were so drawn together on each 
side of his face, that he shewed twenty teeth at a 
grin, and put the countiy in some pain, lest a 
foreigner should carry away the honour of the day; 
but upon a farther trial they found he was master 
only of the merry grin. 

The next that mounted the table was a male- 
content in those days, and a great master in the 
whole art of grinning, but particularly excelled in 
the angry grin. He did his part so well, that he 
is said to have made half a dozen women miscar- 
ry ; but the justice being apprized by one who 
stood near him, that the fellow who grinned in his 
face was a Jacobite, and being unwilling that a 
disaffected person should win the gold ring, and 
be looked upon asthebestgrinnerin the country, 
he ordered the oaths to be tendered unto him upon 
his quitting the table, which the ^tmii^T x^l\x%v^%> 

s2 
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he was set aside as an unqualified person. There 
were several other grotesque figures^ that pre* 
tented themselves^ which it would be too tedious 
to describe. I must not however omit a plough* 
many who lived in the farther part of the countryi 
and being very lucky in a pair of long lantern* 
jaws, wrung his face into such an hideous gri- 
mace, that every feature of it appeared under a 
different distortion. The whole company stoo4 
astonished at such a complicated grin, and were 
ready to assign the prize to him, had it not been 
proved by one of his antagonists, that he had 
practised with verjuice for some days before, and 
had a crab found upon him at the very tinie of 
grinning ; upon which the best judges of grinning 
declared it as their opinion, that he was not to be 
looked upon as a fair grinner, and therefore or- 
dered him to be set aside as a cheat. 

The prize, it seems, at length fell upon a cob- 
bler, Giles Gorgon by name, who produced seve- 
ral new grins of his own invention, having been 
used to cut faces for many years together over his 
last. At the very first grin he cast every human 
feature out of his countenance, at the second he 
became tlic face of a spout, at the third a baboon, 
at the fourth a head of a bass-viol, and at the fifth 
a pair of nut-crackers. The whole assembly won- 
dered at his accomplishments, and bestowed the 
rin^ on him unanimously ; but, what he esteemed 
more than all the rest, a country wench, whom 
he had wooed in vain for above five years before, 
was so charmed with his grins, and the applauses 
which he received on all sides, that she married 
him the week following, and to this day wears the 
piize upon her finger, the cobbler having made 
use of it as his wedciing ring. 

This paper mlgVil petVv«i^% ^c,e,mN^t>j itn^erti- 
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nenty if it grew seiious in the conclusion. I 
would nevertheless leave to the consideration of 
those who are the patrons of this monstrous trial 
of skill) whether or no they are not guilty, in some 
measure, of an affront to their species, in treating 
after this manner the ^ human face divine,' and 
turning that part of us, which has so great an 
image impressed upon it, into the image of a 
monkey ; whether the raising such silly compe- 
titions among the ignorant, proposing prizes for 
such useless accomplishments, filling the com- 
mon people's heads with such senseless ambitions, 
and inspiring them with such absurd ideas of su- 
periority and pre-eminence, has not in it some- 
thing immoral as well as ridiculous. L. 
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Mac memini et trictumfruitra contendere TTiyrsin. 

YiRG. Eol. y'n. 69. 

The vrhole debate in memory I retain. 
When Thysis argaed warmly, but in vain. 

P. 

Thebe is scarce any thing more common than 
animosities between parties that cannot subsist 
but by their agreement : this was well represent- 
ed in the sedition of the members of the human 
body in the old Roman fable.* It is often the 
case of lesser confederate states against a supe- 
rior power, which are hardly held together, 
though their unanimity is necessary for their 
common safety ; and this is always the case of the 

• Livu Urst, Dec. I. lib. li. cn^.U. 
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\¥c* would take true puin^ with ourHclves to ron-4 
Aider uil tllin^^ \iy tlir li^ht ui reason and justice, 
tliou^h u mull were in the liri^ht oi' youth and 
unitirouk int linutifJiiH, hi- wfniid look upon a co« 
fpiriK- with the siiuie < ontruipt, or indiHcrence, 
aH h«' wouhl upon u coxcoml). Tin: wanton cur- 
riiif^e in u woniun would di:i:ipiH/uit her of the ad- 
inintiion whirh rdiu ;>inii itl ; iuid the vain drrsk 
or dih( oursr of u niun would d< stroy the conieli- 
n«'NH of hi^ hhiipe, or j^oo(hir-sH of his undi'rHi;tud- 
in^^. I nay the (^oodnciM of hih undirrbtundin^, 
ior it ik no Ichs conunon to sei: men of bciiM; 
rommence < 0x1 nmli't, ihiin heautiful women be- 
come innno(h:Ht. When (his hiippr-ns in irither, 
thr favour we an; nut u rally inc. lined to f^ive to the 
p;ood qualities ihry huve fVoin nuture nhould 
fihaii: in proportion Mut however just it is to 
niriisurc the vidue of nidi hy the iippliculion of 
tht-ir talrnt*!, unil not hy ihi: miinenrc of ttioHC 
rjuuliijcM ahslt-a(.l(*d from thi:ir use : 1 say, how- 
evrr ju^ti su( li a w:iy of jud;^in^ Ih, in all ajas itt^ 
well us this, thr (ohirary ha^ prrvailed upon the 
{^< iK-ndiiy of mankind, liow many lewd doice^i 
Jiavr hritn prrsrrvrd from oin; a;;e to another, 
which hud perished as soon as they were inadC) 
it puiniers and srulpfors had been ':Hlcemed us 
mui ii for the purpose, as the execution of their 
d»si!;ns^ Modest' and well-^Mjverned itnafMiui' 
lions have hy this means lost the repreHentatlon 
of ten thousand r.harniini^ portraiiurcit, filled 
witii images of innate truth, (;enerouit zeul, <:ou- 
rit);e(>iis laith, and lender humanity; instead oi 
whir.)), satyrs, furies, and monsters, are recoin- 
ineiided hy tit(/:.(: arts lo u siiaiiie.ful eti.'miiy. 

The inijuM appin iition of lauduhlc tulenttt 10 
ioh:ral(:d in ilie i^cncral opinion of meUf not onljf 
ill MicJi ':u;>cr> iAW .jkvc \u.\x \u«*u\uA\«ii^ but abo iu 
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* matters which concern ordinary life. If a lawyer 
were to be esteemed only as he uses his parts in 
contending for justice, and were immediately 
despicable when he appeared in a cause which 
be could not but know was an unjust one, how 
honourable would his character be \ And how 
honourable is it in such among us, who follow the 
profession no otherwise, than as labouring to pro- 
tect the injured, to subdue the oppressor, to im- 
priscHi the careless debtor, and do right to the 
painful artificer? But many of this excellent 
character are overlooked by the greater number; 
who affect covering a weak place in a client's 
title, diverting the course of an inquiry, or find- 
ing a skilful refuge to palliate a falsehood : yet it 
is still called eloquence in the latter, though thus 
unjustly employed : but resolution in an assassin 
is according to reason quite as laudable, as know-> 
ledge and wisdom exercised in the defence of an 
ill cause. 

Were the intention stedfastly considered, as 
the measure of approbation, all falsehood would 
soon be out of countenance : and an address in 
imposing upon mankind, would be as contempti- 
ble in one state of life as another. A couple of 
courtiers making professions of esteem, would 
make the same figure after breach of promise as 
two knights of the post convicted of perjury. 
But conversation is fallen so low in point of mo- 
rality, that, as they say in a bargain, ' let the buy- 
er look to it;' so in friendship he is the man in 
danger who is most apt to believe. He is the 
more likely to suffer in the commerce, who be- 
gins with the obligation of being the more ready 
to enter into it. 

But those men only are truly greats who ^lace 
their ambition rather in acquiring Xo \}ti<txcw^^Vi^^ 

VOL. JIl. % 
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we would take true pains with ourselves to con-i% 
sider all things by the light of reason and justice, 
though a man were in the height of youth and 
amorous inclinations, he would look upon a co- 
quette with the same contempt, or indifference, 
as he. would upon a coxcomb. The wanton car- 
riage in a woman would disappoint her of the ad* 
miration which she aims at ; and the vain di*ess 
or discourse of a man would destroy the comeli- 
ness of his shape, or goodness of his understand- 
ing. I say the goodness of his understanding, 
for it is no less common to see men of sense 
commence coxcombs, than beautiful women be- 
come immodest. When this happens in either, 
the favour we are naturally inclined to give to the 
good qualities they have from nature should 
abate in proportion. But however just it is to 
measure the value of men by the application of 
their talents, and not by the eminence of those 
qualities abstracted from their use : I say, how- 
ever just such a way of judging is, in all ages as 
well as this, the contrary has prevailed upof^ the 
generality of mankind. How many lewd devices 
have been preserved from one age to another, 
which had perished as soon as they were made, 
if painters and sculptors had been esteemed as 
much for the purpose, as the execution of their 
designs ? Modest* and well-governed imagina- 
tions have by this means lost the representation 
of ten thousand charming portraitures, filled 
with images of innate truth, generous zeal, cou- 
rageous faith, and tender humanity; instead of 
which, satyrs, furies, and monsters, are recom- 
mended by those arts to a shameful eternity. 

The unjust application of laudable talents is 
tolerated in the general opinion of men, not only 
in such cases as are here mentioned^ but also ia 
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matters which concern ordinary life. If a lawyer 
were to be esteemed only as he uses his parts in 
contending for justice, and were immediately 
despicable when he appeared in a cause which 
be could not but know was an unjust one, how 
honourable would his character be ? And how 
honourable is it in such among us, who follow the 
profession no otherwise, than as labouring to pro- 
tect the injured, to subdue the oppressor, to im- 
prison the careless debtor, and do right to the 
painful artificer? But many of this excellent 
character are overlooked by the greater number; 
who affect covering a weak place in a client's 
title, diverting the course of an inquiry, or find- 
ing a skilful refuge to palliate a falsehood : yet it 
is still called eloquence in the latter, though thus 
unjustly employed : but resolution in an assassin 
is according to reason quite as laudable, as know-> 
ledge and wisdom exercised in the defence of an 
ill cause. 

Were the intention stedfastly considered, as 
the measure of approbation, all falsehood would 
soon be out of countenance : and an address in 
imposing upon mankind, would be as contempti- 
ble in one state of life as another. A couple of 
courtiers making professions of esteem, would 
make the same figure after breach of promise as 
two knights of the post convicted of perjury. 
But conversation is fallen so low in point of mo- 
ridity, that, as they say in a bargain, ' let the buy- 
er look to it ;' so in friendship he is the man in 
danger who is most apt to believe. He is the 
more likely to suffer in the commerce, who be- 
gins with the obligation of being the more ready 
to enter into it. 

But those men only are truly great, who place 
their ambition rather in acquiring to themselves 

VOL. III. s 
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the conscience of worthy enterprises, than in the 
prospect of glory which attends them. These 
exalted spirits would rather be secretly the aq- 
^ors of events which are serriceable to mankindi 
than, without being such, to have the public fame 
of it. Where therefore an eminent merit is rob- 
bed by artifice or detraction, it does but increase 
by such endeavours of its enemies. The impo- 
tent pains which are taken to sully it, or diffuse 
it among a crowd to the injury of a single person, 
will naturally produce the contrary effect? the 
iire will blaze out, and bum up ali that attempt 
to smother what they cannot extinguish. 

There is but one thing necessary to keep the 
possession of true glory, which is, to hear the 
opposers of it with patience, and preserve the 
virtue by which it was acquired. When a man 
is thoroughly persuaded that he ought neither to 
admire, wish for, or pursue any thing but what is 
exactly his duty, it is not in the power of sea- 
. sons, persons, or accidents, to diminish his value. 
He only is a great man who can neglect the ap- 
plavLse of the multitude, and enjoy himself inde- 
pendent of its favour. This is indeed an arduous 
task : but it should comfort a glorious spirit that 
it is the highest step to which human nature can 
arrive. Triumph, applause, acclamation, are 
dear to the mind of man ; but it is still a more 
exquisite delight to say to yourself, you have done 
well, than to hear the whole human race pro- 
nounce you glorious, except you yourself can 
join with them in your own reflections. A mind 
thus equal and uniform, may be deserted by little 
fashionable admirers and followers, but will ever 
be had in reverence by souls like itself. The 
branches of the oak endure all the seasons of th& 
year, thoug^h its leaves fail off in autumn y and 
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these tcK) will be restored with the returning 
fpring. T. 

No. 173. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1711. 



. > ■ H emove fera monstra, tuaqux 
' Saxificoa vultu9f gucecungtie ea, iilli Mediuds. 

Ovid. Met v. 216. 

Hence with those monstrous features^ and, O ! spare 
That Gorgon's look, and petrifying stare. 

P. 

Ik a late paper I mentioned the project of an inge- 
nious author for the erecting of several handicraft 
prizes to be contended for by our British artisans, 
and the influence they might have towards the im- 
provement of our several manufeuitures. I have 
since that been very much surprised by the fol- 
lowing advertisement, which I find in the Post- 
£oy of the 1 1th instant, and again repeated in the 
Post-Boy of the 15th. 

* On the 9th of October next will be run for 
upon Coleshill-heath in W ark wick shire, a plate 
of six guineas value, three heats, by any horse, 
mare, or gelding, that hath not won above the 
value of 5/. the winning horse to be sold for 10/. 
to carry 10 stone weight, if 14 hands high; if 
above or under to carry or be allowed weight for 
inches, and to be entered Friday the 5th at th« 
Swan in Coleshill, before six in the evening- 
>Also a plate of less value to be run for by asses. 
The same day a gold ring to be grinn'd for by 
men.*' 
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The first of these diversions that is to be exhi- 
bited by the 10/. race-horses, may probably have 
its use ; but the two last, in which the asses and 
men are concerned, seem to me altogether ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable. Why they should 
keep running asses at Coleshill, or how making 
mouths turns to account in Warwickshire, more 
than in any other parts of England, I cannot com- 
prehend. I have looked over all the Ol3rmpic 
games, and do not find any thing in them like an 
ass-race, or a match at grinning. However it be, 
I am informed that several asses are now kept in 
body-clothes, and sweated every morning upon 
the heath ; and that all the country-fellows vrithin 
ten miles of the Swan, grin an hour or two in 
their glasses every morning, in- order to qualify 
themselves for the 9^th of October. The prize 
which is proposed to be griniied for, has raised 
such an ambition among the common people of 
out-grinning one another, that many very discern- 
ing persons are afraid it should spoil most of the 
faces in the country ; and that a Warwickshire 
roan will be known by his grin, as Roman-catho- 
lics imagine a Kentish man is by his tail. The 
gold ring, which is made the prize of deformity, 
is just the reverse of the golden apple that was 
formerly made the prize of beauty, and should 
carry for its poesy the old motto inverted : 

' Detur tetriori* 

Or, to accommodate it to the capacity of the com* 
batants, 

The frightfall'st giinner 
Be the winner. 

In the meanwhile I would advise a Dutch pain- 
ter to be present at this great controversy of &ces, 
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in order to make a collection of the most remarks 
able grins that shall be there exhibited. 

I must not here omit an account which I lately 
received of one of these grinning-matches from 
a gentleman, who, upon reading the above-men- 
tioned advertisement, entertained a coffee-house 
with the following narrative ; Upon the taking of 
Namurc, amidst other public rejoicings made on 
that occasion, there was a gold ring given by a 
whig justice of peace to be grinned for. The 
first competitor that entered the lists, was a black 
swarthy Frenchman, who accidentally passed that 
way, and being a man naturally of a withered 
look, and hard features, promised himself good 
success. He was placed upon a table in the 
great point of view, and looking upon the com- 
pany like Milton's Death, 

Grinn'd horribly a ghastly smile : 

His muscles were so drawn together on each 
side of his face, that he shewed twenty teeth at a 
erin, and put the country in some pain, lest a 
foreigner should carry away the honour of the day; 
but upon a farther trial they found he was master 
only of the merry grin. 

The next that mounted the table was a male- 
content in those days, and a great master in the 
whole art of grinning, but particularly excelled in 
the angry grin. He did his part so well, that he 
is said to have made half a dozen women miscar- 
ry ; but the justice being apprized by one who 
stood near him, that the fellow who grinned in his 
face was a Jacobite, and being unwilling that a 
disaffected person should win the gold ring, and 
be looked upon as the bcstgrinner in the country, 
he ordered the oaths to be tendered unto him upon 
his quitting the table, which the grinner refusing, 

s2 
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he was set aside as an Unqualified person. There 
were several other grotesque figures^ that pre- 
sented themselves, which it would he too tedious 
to describe. I must not however omit a plough- 
man, who lived in the farther part of the countrjTf 
and being very lucky in a pair of long lantern* 
jaws, wrung his face into such an hideous gri- 
mace, that every feature of it appeared under a 
different distortion. The whole company stoo4 
astonished at such a complicated grin, and were 
ready to assign the prize to him, had it not been 
proved by one of his antagonists, that he had 
practised with verjuice for some days before, and 
had a crab found upon him at the very tinne of 
grinning ; upon which the best judges of grinning 
declared it as their opinion, that he was not to be 
looked upon as a fair grinner, and therefore or- 
dered him to be set aside as a cheat. 

The prize, it seems, at length fell upon a cob- 
bler, Giles Gorgon by name, who produced seve- 
ral new grins of his own invention, having been 
used to cut faces for many years together over his 
last. At the very first grin he cast every human 
feature out of his countenance, at the second he 
became tlie face of a spout, at the third a baboon, 
at the fourth a head of a bass-viol, and at the fifth 
a pair of nut-crackers. The whole assembly won- 
dered at his accomplishments, and bestowed the 
ring on him unanimously ; but, what he esteemed 
more than all the rest, a country wench, whom 
he had wooed in vain for above five years before, 
was so charmed with his grins, and the applauses 
which he received on all sides, that she married 
him the week following, and to this day wears the 
piize upon her finger, the cobbler having made 
use of it as his wedaing ring. 

This paper might perhaps seem very imperti- 
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nejDty if it grew seiious in the conclusion. I 
irould nevertheless leave to the consideration of 
those who are the patrons of this monstrous trial 
t>f skUly whether or no they are not guilty, in some 
measure, of an affront to their species, in treating 
after this manner the < human face divine,' and 
turning that part of us, which has so great an 
image impressed upon it, into the image of a 
monkey ; whether the raising such silly compe- 
titions among the ignorant, proposing prizes Tor 
such useless accomplishments, filling the com- 
mon people's heads with such senseless ambitions, 
and inspiring them with such absurd ideas of su- 
periority and pre-eminence, has not in it some- 
thing immoral as well as ridiculous. L. 
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Bac memim et victumfrustra contendere Thyrsin. 

ViRG. £ol. viL 69. 

The whole debate in memory I retain. 
When Thysis argaed warmly, but in vain. 

P. 

Thebe is scarce any thing more common than 
animosities between parties that cannot subsist 
but by their agreement : this was well represent- 
ed in the sedition of the members of the human 
body in the old Roman fable.* It is often the 
case of lesser confederate states against a supe- 
rior power, which are hardly held together, 
thoygh their unanimity is necessary for their 
common safety ; and this is always the case of the 

* Livii Hht. Dec. I. Lib. li. cap. 11. 
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landed and trading interests of Great Britain : the 
trader is fed by the product of the land, and the 
landed nnan cannot be clothed but by the skill of 
the trader; and yet those interests are ever jar- 
ring. 

We had last winter an instance of this at our 
club, in Sir Roger de Coverley and Sir Andrew 
Freeport, between whom there is generally a 
constant, though friendly, opposition of opinions. 
It happened that one of the company, in an histo- 
rical discourse, was observing, that Carthaginian 
faith was a proverbial phrase to intimate breach 
of leagues. Sir Roger said it could hardly be 
otherwise: that the Carthaginians were the great- 
est traders in the world ; and as gain is the chief 
end of such a people, they never pursue any other: 
the means to it are never regarded : they will, if 
it comes easily, get money honestly ; but if not, 
they will not scruple to attain it by fraud, or cozen- 
age : and indeed, what is the whole business of 
the trader's account, but to over-reach him who 
trusts to his memory ? But were not that so, what 
can there great and noble be expected from him 
whose attention is ever fixed upon balancing his 
books, and watching over his expenses ? And at 
best, let frugality and parsimony be the virtues of 
the merchant, how much is his punctual dealing 
below a gentleman's charity to the poor, or hos- 
pitality among his neighbours ? 

Captain Sentry observed Sir Andrew very dili- 
gent in hearing Sir Roger, and had a mind to turn 
the discourse, by taking notice in general, from 
the highest to the lowest parts of human society, 
there was a secret, though unjust way among 
men, of indulging the seeds of ill-nature and en- 
vy, by comparing their own state of life to that of 
another, and grudging the approach of their neigh* 
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bour to their o^n happiness ; and on the other 
side, he, who is the less at his ease, repines at 
the other, who he thinks has unjustly the advan- 
tage over him. Thus the civil and military lists 
look upon each other with much ill-nature ; the 
soldier repines at the courtier's power, and the 
courtier rallies the soldier's honour ; or, to come 
to lower instances, the private men in the horse 
and foot of an army, the carmen and coachmen ia 
the city streets, mutually look upon each other 
with ill-will, when they are in competition for 
quarters, or the way in their respective motions. 
* It is very well, good captain,' interrupted Sir 
Andrew: *.you may attempt to turn the discourse 
if you think fit ; but I must however have a word 
or two with Sir Roger, who, I see, thinks he has 
paid me off, and been very severe upon the mer- 
chant. I shall not,' continued he, ^ at this time 
remind Sir Roger of the great and noble monu- 
ments of charity and public spirit, which have 
been erected by merchants since the reformation, 
but at present content myself with whiat he allows 
us, parsimony and frugality. If it were consistent 
•with the quality of so ancient a baronet as Sir Ro- 
ger, to keep an account, or measure things by the 
most infallible way, that of numbers, he would 
prefer our parsimony to his hospitality. If to 
driak so many hogsheads is to be hospitable, we 
do not contend for the fame of that virtue ; but it 
would be worth while to consider, whether so 
many artificers at work ten days together by my 
appointment, or so many peasants made merry on 
Sir Roger's charge, are the men more obliged ? 
I believe the families of the artificers will thank 
me more than the household of the peasants shall 
Sir Roger. Sir Roger gives to his men, but I 
place mine above the necessity or obligation of 
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my bounty. I am in very little pain for the Ro- 
man proverb upon the Carthaginian traders ; the 
Romans were their professed enemies : I am only 
sorry no Carthaginian histories have come to our 

. hands : we might have been taught perhaps by 
them some proverbs against the Roman genero-. 
sity, in fighting for, and bestowing other people's 
goods. But since Sir Roger has taken occasion 
from an old proverb, to be out of humour with 
merchants, it should be^ no offence to offer one 
not quite so old in their defence. When a man 
happens to break in Holland, they say of him that 
<' he has not kept true accounts." This phrase^ 
perhaps among us, would appear a soft or humor- 
ous way of speaking, but with that exact nation 
it bears the higkest reproach. For a man to be 
mistaken in the calculation of his expense, in his 
ability to answer future demands, or to be imper- 
tinently sanguine in putting his credit to too great 
adventure, are all instances of as much infamy, as 

, with gayer nations to be failing in courage, or 
common honesty. 

* Numbers are so much the measure of every 
thing that is valuable, that it is not possible to 
demonstrate the success of any action, or the 
prudence of any undertaking, without them. I 
say this in answer to what Sir Roger is pleased to 
say, " that little that is truly noble can be expected 
from one who is ever poring on his cash-book, or 
balancing his accounts." When I have my returns 
from abroad, I can tell to a shilling, by the help 
of numbers, the profit or loss by my adventure ; 
but I ought also to be able to shew that I had 
reason for making it, either from my own expe- 
rience, or that of other people, or from a reason- 
able presumption that my returns will be suffi- 
cient to answer my expense and hazard ; and this 
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lever to be done without the skill of numbers.* 
r instance, if I am to trade to Turkey, I ought 
forehand to know the demand of our manufac- 
*es there, as well as of their silks in England, 
i the customary prices that are given for both 
each country. I ought to have a clear know- 
Ige of these matters beforehand, that I may 
ssume upon sufficient returns to answer the 
arge of the cargo I have fitted out, the freight 
1 assurance out and home, the customs to the 
een, and the interest of my own money, and be- 
es all these expenses a reasonable profit to 
'self. Now what is there of scandal in this 
lilt What has the merchant done, that he 
)uld be so little in the good graces of Sir Ro- 
r ? He throws down no man's enclosures, and 
mples upon no man's com ; he takes nothing 
m the industrious labourer ; he pays the poor 
ji for his work ; he communicates his profit 
th mankind ; by the preparation of his cargo, 
i the manufacture of his returns, he furnishes 
iployment and subsistence to greater numbers 
m the richest nobleman ; and even the noble- 
,n is obliged to him for finding out foreign 
Tkets for the produce of his estate, and for 
king a great addition to his rents ; and yet it is 
•tain that none of all these things could be done 
him without the exercise of his skill in num- 

This is the economy of the merchant ; and 
J conduct of the gentleman must be the same, 
less by scorning to be the steward, he resolves 
J steward shall be the gentleman. The gen- 
man, no more than the merchant, is able, with- 
t the help of numbers, to account for the suc- 
»s of any action, or the prudence of any ad- 
jure. If, for instance, the chase is his whole 
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adventure, his only returns must be the stag*9 
horns in the great hall, and the f»x's nose upon 
the stable door. Without doubt Sir Roger knows 
the full value of these returns ; and if beforehand 
he had computed the charges of the chase, a gen- 
tleman of his discretion would certainly have 
hanged up all his dogs ; he would never have 
brought back so many fine horses to the kennel ; 
he would never have gone so often, like a blastf 
over fields of corn. If such too had been the 
conduct of all his ancestors, he might truly have 
boasted at this day, that the antiquity of his £bi- 
mily had never been sullied by a trade ; a mer- 
chant had never been permitted with his whole 
estate to purchase a room for his picture in the 
nailery of the Coverley's, or to claim his descent 
from the maid of honour. But it is very happy 
for Sir Roger that the merchant paid so dear ibr 
his ambition. It is the misfortune of many other 
gentlemen to turn out of the seats of their ances- 
tors, to make way for such new masters ,as have 
been more exact in their accounts than them- 
selves ; and certainly he deserves the estate a 
great deal better who has got it by his industry, 
than he who has lost it by his negligence/ T. 
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Proximut d tectis ignU defenditur agr^. 

Ovid. Item. Am. y. 625. 

To save your house from neigh b'ring fire is hard. 

Tate. 

I SHALL this day entertain my readers with tw« 
or three letter? I have received from my cents- 
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e indents : the first discovers to me a species of 
males which have hitherto escaped my notice, 
and is as follows : 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM a young gentleman of a competent 
fortune, and a sufficient taste of learning, to spend 
five or six hours every day very agreeably among 
my books. That I might have nothing to di\ -^rt 
me from my studies, and to avoid the noises oi* 
aoaches and chairmen, I have taken lodgings in a 
Tcry narrow street not far from Whitehall ; but 
it is my misfortune to be so posted, that my lodg- 
ings are directly opposite to those of a Jezebel. 
You are to know, sir, that a Jezebel (so called by 
the neighbourhood from displaying her pernicious 
oharms at her window) appears constantly dressed 
at her sash, and has a thous^d little tricks and 
fooleries to attract the eyes of all the idle young 
fellows in the neighbourhood. I have seen more 
than six persons at once from their several win- 
dows observing the Jezebel I am now complain- 
ing of. 1 at first looked on her myself with the 
highest contempt, could divert myself with her 
airs for half an hour, and afterwards take up my 
Plutarch with great tranquillity of mind ; but was 
a little vexed to find that in less than a month 
she had considerably stolen upon my time, so that 
I resolved to look at her no more. But the Je- 
zebel, who, as I suppose, might think it a dimi- 
nution to her honour, to have the number of her 
gazers lessened, resolved not to part with me so, 
and began to play so many new tricks at her win- 
dow, that it was impossible for me to forbear ob- 
serving her. I verily believe she put herself to 
the expense of a new wax baby on purpose to 
plague me ; she used to dandle and play with this 
?«^. iH, T 



figure as impertinently as if it had been a real 
child : sometimes she would let fall a glove or a 
pin-tushion in the street, and shut or open the 
casement three or four times in a minute. When 
I had almost weaned myself from this, she came 
in shift-sleeves, and dressed at the window. I 
had no way left but to let down my curtainsy 
which I submitted to, though it considerably 
darkened my room, and was pleased to think 
that I had at last got the better of her ; but was 
surprised the next morning to hear her talking 
out of her window quite across the street, ¥rith 
another woman that lodges over me. I am since 
informed that she made her a visit, and- got ac« 
quainted with her within three hours after the 
fall of my window-curtains. 

*• Sir, I am plagued every moment in the day, 
one way or other, 1«^ my own chambers; and the 
Jezebel has- the satisfaction to know, that though 
I am not looking at her, I am listening to her imi- 
pertinent dialogues^ that pass over my head. I 
would immediately change my lodgings, but that 
I think it might look like a plain confession that 
I am conquered ; and besides this, I am told that 
most quarters of the town are infested with these 
creatures. If they are so, 1 am sure it is such an 
abuse, as a lover of learning and silence ought to 
take notice of. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c.* 

I am afraid, by some lines in this letter, that 
my young student is touched with a distemper 
which he hardly seems to dream of, and is too 
fur gone in it to receive advice. However, I shall 
animadvert in due time on the abuse which he 
mentions, having myself observed a nest of Jc- 
tebcis near the Temple, who make it their divert 
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sion to draw up the eyes of the young Templars, 
that at the same time tliey may see them stumble 
in an unlucky gutter which runs under the wiv 
dow« 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I HAvjE lately read the conclusion of your 
forty-seventh speculation upon butts with great 
pleasure, and have ever since been thoroughly per- 
suaded ,that one of these gentlemen is extremely 
necessary to enliven conversation. I had an en** 
tertainment last week upon the water for a lady 
to whom I make my addresses, with several of our 
friends of both sexes. To divert the com^pany in 
general, and to shew my mistress in particular 
my genius for raillery, I took one of the most cele- 
brated butts in town along with me. It is with 
the utmost shame and confusion that I must ac- 
quaint you with the sequel of my adventure. As 
soon as we were got into the boat, I played a 
sentence or two at my butt which I thought very 
sm^it, when my ill genius, who I verily believe^ 
inspired him purely for my destruction, suggest- 
ed to him such a reply, as got all the laughter. on 
his side. I was dashed at so unexpected a turn; 
which the butt perceiving, resolved not to let me 
recover myself, and pursuing his victory, rallied 
and tossed me in a. most unmerciful and barba- 
rous manner until we came to Chelsea. I had 
some small success while we were eating cheese- 
cakes; but coming home, he renewed his attacks 
with his former good fortune, and equal diversioR 
to the whole company. In short, sir, I must inge- 
nuously own that I never was so handled in all my 
life ; and to complete my misfortune, I am since 
told that the butt, flushed with his late victory, 
}ft^ made a visit or two to the d«ar object of my 
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wishes, so that I am at once in danger of losing all 
my pretensions to wit, and my mistress into the 
bargain. This, sir, is a true account of my 'pre- 
sent troubles, which you arc the more obliged to 
assist me in, as you were yourself in a great mea- 
sure the cause of them, by recommending to us 
an instrument, and not instructing us at the same 
time how to play upon it. 

^ I have been thinking whether it might not be 
highly convenient, that all butts should wear an 
inscription afRxed to some part of their bodies, 
shewing on which side they are to be come at, and 
that if any of them are persons of unequal tem- 
pers, there should be some method taken to inform 
the world at what time it is safe to attack them, 
<uid when you had best let them alone. But, 
submitting these matters to your more serious 
consideration. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c.* 

I have, indeed, seen and heard of several young 
gentlemen under the same misfortune with my 
present correspondent The best rule I can lay 
down for them to avoid the like calamities for the 
future, is thoroughly to consider, not only, whe- 
ther their companions are weak, but whether 
themselves are wits. 

The following letter comes to me from Exeter, 
and being credibly informed that what it contains 
is matter of fact, I shall give it my reader as it 
was sent to me : 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Exeter, Sept T. 

^ You were pleased in a late speculatioa 
to take notice of the inconvenience we lie under 
in the country, in not being able to keep pace 
with the fashions. But there is another misfortune 
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'which we are subject to, and is no less griefous 
than the former, which has hitherto escaped your 
observation I mean, the having things palmed 
upon us for London fashions, which were never 
once heard of there. 

< A lady of this place had some time since a box 
of the newst ribands sent down by the coach. 
Whether it was her own malicious invention, or 
the wantonness of a London milliner, I am not 
able to inform you ; but, among the rest, there 
was one cherry-coloured riband, consisting of 
about half a dozen yards, made up in the figure of 
a small head-dress. The aforesaid lady had the 
assurance to affirm amidst a circle of female in- 
quisitors, who were present at the opening of the 
box, that this was the newest fashion worn at 
court. Accordingly the next Sunday, we had 
several females, who came to church with their 
heads dressed wholly in ribands, and looked like 
so many victims ready to be sacrificed. This is 
still a reigning mode among us. At the same 
time we have a set of gentlemen who take the 
liberty to appear in all public places without any 
buttons to their coats, which they supply with 
several little silver hasp^, though our freshest 
advices from London make no mention of any 
such fashion ; and we are something shy of afford- 
ing matter to the button-makers for a second 
petition. 

' What I would humbly propose to the public 
is, that there may be a society erected in London , 
to consist of the most skilful person of both sexes 
for the inspection of modes and fashions; and 
that hereafter no person or persons shall presume 
to appear singularly habited in any part of the 
country, without a testimonial from the aforesaid 
^sx>ciety, that their dress is answerable to the 

T 9 
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mode at London. By this meansy sir^ we shall 
know a little whereabout we are. 

< If you could bring this matter to bear, you 
would very much oblige great numbers of your 
country friends, among the rest, 

Your very humble servant, 

X. Jack Modish/ 
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JParvula, pumUio, p^ac^Irwv /uict, tota merum %al. 

LUCR. IT. 1155. 
A little pretty, vittj, charming she. 

There are in the following letter matters, which 
I, a bachelor, cannot be supposed to be acquainted 
with: therefore shall not pretend to explain upon 
it until further consideration, but leave the author 
of the epistle to express his condition his own 
way. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I DO not deny but you appear in many of 
your papeis to understand human life pretty well; 
but there are very many things which you cannot 
possibly have a true notion of, in a single life : 
these ure such as respect the married state; 
otherwise I cannot account for your having over- 
looked a very good sort of people, which are 
commonly called in scorn " the Hen-peckt." You 
are to understand that I am one of those innocent 
mortals who suffer derision under that word, for 
being governed by the best of wives. It wouloS. 
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be worth your consideration to enter into^the 
nature of affection itself^ and tell us according to 
your philosophy, why it is that our dears shall do 
what they will with us, shall be froward, ill-natu- 
red, assuming, sometimes whine, at others rail, 
then swoon away, then come to life, have the use 
of speech to the greatest fluency imaginable, and 
then sink away again, and all because they fear 
we do not love them enough ; that is, the poor 
things love us so heartily, that they cannot think 
it possible we should be able to love them in so 
great a degree, which makes them take on so. I 
say, sir, a true good-natured man, whom rakes 
and libertines call hen-peckt, shall fall into all these 
different moods with his dear life, and at the same 
time see they are wholly put on ; and yet not be 
hard-hearted enough to tell the dear good crea- 
ture that she is a hypocrite. 

* This sort of good men is very frequent in the 
populous and wealthy city of London, and is the 
true hen-peckt man. The kind creature cannot 
break through his kindnesses so far as to come 
to an explanation with the tender soul, and there- 
fore goes on to comfort her when nothing ails 
her, to appease her when she is not angry, and to 
give her his cash when he knows she does not want 
it : rather than be uneasy for a whole month, 
which is computed by hard-hearted men the 
space of time which a froward woman takes to 
come to herself, if you have courage to stand out. 

* Therp are indeed several other species of the 
hen-peckt, and in my opinion they are certainly 
the best subjects the queen has ; and for that rea- 
son I take It to be your duty to keep us above 
contempt. 

y • I do not know whether I make myself under- 
y stood in the representation of a hen-peckt life, 
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but I shall take leave to jijive you an account of 
myself, and my own spouse. You are to know 
that I am reckoned no fool, have on several- oc- 
casions been tried whether I will take ill-usaget 
and the event has been to my advantage ; and yet 
there is not such a slave in Turkey as I am to my 
dear. She has a good share of wit, and is what 
you call a very pretty agreeable woman. I per- 
fectly doat on her, and my affection to her gives 
me all the anxieties imaginable but that of jea- 
lousy. My being thus confident of her, I take, 
as much as I can judge of my heart, to be the 
reason, that whatever she does, though it be 
never so much against my inclination, there is 
still left something in her manner that is amiable. 
She will sometimes look at me with an assumed 
grandeur, and pretend to resent that I have not 
had respect enough for her opinion in such an in- 
stance in company. I cannot but smile at the 
pretty anger she is in, and then she pretends she 
is used like a child. In a word, our great debate 
is, which has the superiority in point of under- 
standing. She is eternally forming an argument 
of debate ; to which I very indolently answer, 
« Thou art mighty pretty." To this she answers, 
" All the world but you think I have as much sense 
as yourself." I repeat to her, « Indeed you are 
pretty." Upon this there is no patience ; she will 
throw down any thing about her, stamp, and pull 
off her head-clothes. "Fy, my dear,'* say I, 
'< how can a woman of your sense fall into such 
an intemperate rage?" This is an argument 
that never fails. « Indeed, my dear,*' says she, 
" you make me mad sometimes, so you do, with 
the silly way you have of treating me like a pret- 
ty idiot." Well, what have I got by putting her 
in good humour ? Nothing, but that I must con- 
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yince her of my goocl opinion by my practice ; 
and then I am to give her possession of my little 
ready money, and, for a day and a half following, 
dislike all she dislikes, and extol every thing she 
approves. I am so exquisitely fond of this dar- 
ling, tiiat I seldom see any of my friends, am un- 
easy in all companies until I see her again : and 
when I come home she is in the dumps, because 
ahe says she is sure I came so soon only because 
I think her handsome. I dare not upon this oc- 
casion laugh ; but though I am one of the warm- 
est churchmen in the kingdom, I am forced to 
rail at the times, because she is a violent Whig. 
Upon this we talk politics so long, that she is con- 
vinced I kiss her for her wisdom. It is a com- 
mon practice with me to ask her some question 
concerning the constitution, which she answers 
me in general out of Harrington's Oceana. Then 
I commend her strange memory, and her arm is 
immediately locked in mine. While I keep her 
in this temper she plays before me, sometimes 
dancing in the midst of the room, sometimes 
striking an air at her spinnet, varying her pos- 
ture and her charms in such a manner that I am 
in continual pleasure. She will play the fool if 
I allow her to be wise ! but if she suspects I like 
her for her trifling, she immediately grows grave. 
^ These are the toils in which I am taken, and 
I carry off my servitude as well as most men ; 
but my application to you is in behalf of the hen- 
peckt in general, and I desire a dissertation from 
you in defence of us. You have, as I am inform- 
ed, very good authorities in our favour, and hope 
you will not omit the mention of the renowned 
Socrates, and his philosophic resignation to his 
wife Xantippe. This would be a very good office 
to the wond in general, for the hen-peckt are 
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powerful in their quality and numbers, not only 
in cities, but in courts ; in the latter they are ever 
the most obsequious, in the former the most 
wealthy of all men. When you have considered 
wedlock thoroughly, you ought to enter into the 
suburbs of matrimony, and give us an account of 
the thraldom of kind keepers, and irresolute lo- 
vers; the keepers who cannot quit their £dr 
ones, though they see their approaching ruin; 
the lovers who dare not marry, though they know 
^ey never shall be happy without the mistresses 
whom they cannot purchase on other terms. 

^What will be a greater embellishment to 
your discourse will be, that you may find instances 
of the haughty, the proud, the frolic, the stub- 
born, who are each of them in secret downright 
slaves to their wives, or mistresses. I must beg 
of you in the last place to dwell upon this, that 
the wise and valiant in all ages have been hen- 
peckt ; and that the sturdy tempers who are not 
slaves to affection, owe that exception to their 
being enthralled by ambition, avarice, or some 
meaner passion. I have ten thousand thousand 
things more to say, but my wife sees me writing, 
and will, according to custom, be consulted, if I 
do not seal this immediately. 

Yours, 

T. Nathanisl Henroost.' 
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• Q*ii9 enim bonus, autface diffnua 
^reand, qucUem Cereria vult ease aacerdoa^ 
UHa aUena Hbi credat mala ? > 

Juv. Sat. XT. 140. 

Who can all sense of others' ills escape. 

Is hut a hrute, at best, in human shape. Tats. 

one of my last week's papers I treated of 
od-nature, as it is the effect of constitution ; I 
all now speak of it as a moral virtue. The first 
ly make a man easy in himself and agreeable 
others, but implies no merit in him that is pos- 
ssed of it. A man is no more to be praised up- 
this account, tVan because he has a regular 
Ise, or a good digestion. This good-nature 
wevei* in the constitution which Mr. Dryden 
[newhere calls a ^ milkiness of blood,' is an ad- 
irable groundwork for the other. In order 
srefore, to try our good-nature, whether it ari- 
s from the body or the mind, whether it be 
inded in the animal or rational part of our na- 
re ; in a word, whether it be such as is enti- 
id to any other reward, besides that secret satis?- 
:tion and cemtentment of mind which is essen- 
.1 to it, and the kind reception it procures us in 
D world, we must examine it by the following 
les. 

First, whether it acts with steadiness and uni- 
rmity in sickness and in health, in prosperity 
d in adversity ; if otherwise, it is to be looked 
ton as nothing else but an irradiation of the 
ind from some new supply of spirits, or a more 
adly circulation of the blood. Sir Fi'ancis Ba- 
a mentions a cunning solicitor)^ vrho would ne^* 
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vcr ask a favour of a great man before dinner; 
but took care to prefer his petition at a time 
when the party petitioned had his mind free from 
care, and his appetites in good humour. Such a 
transient temporary good nature as this, is not 
that philanthropy, that love of mankind, which 
deserves the title of a moral virtue. 

The next way of a man's bringing his good na- 
ture to the test, is, to consider whether it operates 
according to the rules of reason and duty : for, if 
notwithstanding its general benevolence to man- 
kind, it makes no distinction between its objects, 
if it exerts itself promiscuously towairds the de^* 
serving and undeserving, if it relieves alike the 
idle and the indigent, if it gives itself up to the 
first petitioner, and lights upon any one rather by 
accident than choice, it may pass for an amiable 
instinct, but must not assume the name of a moral 
virtue. 

The third trial of good-nature will be the exa- 
mining ourselves, whether or no we are able to 
exert it to our own disadvantage, and employ it 
on proper objects, notwithstanding any little pwn,. 
want, or inconvenience which may arise to our- 
selves from it. In a word, whether we are wil- 
ling to risk any part of our fortune, our reputa- 
tion, or health, or ease, for the benefit of man- 
kind. Among all these expressions of good-na- 
ture, I shall single out that which goes under 
the general name of charity, as it consists in re- 
lieving the indigent ; that being a trial of this 
kind which offers itself to us almost at all times, 
and in every place. ^ 

I should propose it as a rule, to every one who 
is provided with any competency of fortune 
more than sufficient for the necessaries of life, to 
lay aside a certain portion of his income for the 
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use of the poor. This I would look upon as kn 
ofTering to Him who has a right to the whole, for 
the use of those whom, in the passage hereaiter 
mentioned, he has described as his own represen- 
tatives upon earth. At the same time we should 
manage our charity with such prudence and cau- 
tion, that we may not hurt our own friends or re- 
lations, whilst we are doing good to tliose who 
are strangers to us. 

This may possibly be explained better by an 
example than by a rule. 

Eugenius is a man of an universal good-nature, 
and generous beyond the extent of his fortune ; 
but withal so prudent, in the economy of his af- 
£giirs, that what goes out in charity is made up by 
good management. Eugenius has what the world 
calls two hundred pouii^ds a year ; but never va- 
lues himself above nine-score, as not thinking he 
has a right to the tenth part, which he always ap- 
propriates to charitable uses. To this sum he 
frequently makes other voluntary additions, inso- 
much that in a good year, for such he accounts 
those in which he has been able to make greater 
bounties than ordinary, he has given above twice 
that sum to the sickly and indigent. Eugenius 

grescribes to himself many particular days of 
isting and abstinence, in order to increase his 
private bank of charity , and sets aside what would 
be the current expenses of those times for the 
use of the poor. He often goes a foot where his 
business calls him, and at the end of his walk has 
given a'shilling, which in his ordinary methods of 
expense would have gone for coach-hire, to the 
first necessitous person that has fallen in his way. 
I have known him, when he has been going to a 
play or an opera, divert the money which was de- 
signed for that purpose, upon an object of cha- 
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ty ¥^honirhe has met with in the street; and a 
srwards pass hb evemng in a coffee-house, c 
X a friend's fire-side, with much greater satii 
.miction 'ta himself, than he eould hayc receive 
from the most exquisite entertainments of tl 
theatre. By these means he is generous withoi 
impoyerishing himself, and enjoys his estate h 
making it the property of others. 

There are few men so ci*ainped in their pr 
vate affairs, who may not be charitable after thi 
manner, without any disadvantage to themselve 
or prejudice to their families. It is but somi 
times sacrificing a diversion or convenience t 
the pocMT^and turning the usual course of ourei 
penses into a better channel. This is, I thin! 
not only the most prudent and convenient, bi 
the most meritorious piece of charity, which m 
can put in practice. By this method, we in soor 
measure share the necessities of the poor at ti 
same time that we relieve them, and make oi 
selves not only their patrons, but their fello 
sufferers. 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the last part of his J 
ligio Medici, in which he describes his charit 
several heroic instances, and with a noble he 
sentiment, mentions that verse in the proverl 
Solomon, * He that grveth to the poor, lendc 
the Lord :'* There is more rhetoric in tha 
sentence, says he. than in a library of serr 
and indeed, if those sentences were undei 
by the reader, with the same emphasis a* 
are delivered by the author, we needed nof 
volumes of instructions, but might be hoi 
an epitome.f 

• Pr«T. xix. 17. 

t Browii'9 K«L Medki^ Part 11. Sect 13, f. 1659 
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This passage in scripture is, indeed, wonder- 
fully persuasive ; but I think the same thought is 
carried much farther in the New Testament, 
ifirhere our Saviour tells us in a most pathetic 
manner, that he shall hereafter regard the clo- 
:thing of the naked, the feeding of the hungry, 
•and the visiting of the imprisoned, as offices 
done to himself, and reward them accord- 
ingly.* Pursuant to those passages in holy 
scripture, I have somewhere met with the epi- 
taph of a4:haritable man, which has very much 
pleased me. i cannot rec<^lect the words, but 
the sense of it is to this purpose : What I spent 
i lost; what I possessed is left to others ; what I 
'gave away remains with me.f 

Since I am thus insensibly engaged in sacred 
tvrit, I cannot forbear making an extract of se« 
Teral passages which I have always read with 
great delight in the book of Job. It is the ac- 
count which that holy man gives of his behaviour 
in the days of his prosperity, and if considered 
only as a human composition, is a finer picture of 
a charitable and good-natured man than is to be 
met with in any other author. 

< Oh that I were as in months past^ as in the days 
-when €rod preserved me : when his cancUe shined 
upon my head, and when by his light I walked 
through darkness : When the Almighly was yet 

• Matt. xxT. 31. ^ 9eqq. 

t The epkapfa alluded to is (or was) in St. George's 

Church at ^oaoaster in Yorkshire, and runs in old English 

thas: 

How now, who is heare ? That I spent, that I had : 
J Uobin of Doncastere That I gave, that I have : 

And Margaret my feare That I left, that I lost. 

A.D 1579. 

.HQaoth Robertus B3rrks, who in thb world did reign thre^« 
^eore years and seven^ and yet lived not one. 
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■with me; when my children were about me: 
When I washed my steps with, butter, and the 
Tock poured me out rivers of oil. 

< When the ear heard me, then it Messed me ; 
and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me. 
Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me, and I caused the widow's heart to 
sing for joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet 
was I to the lame ; I was a father to the poor, and 
the cause which I knew not I searched out. Did 
not I weep for him that was in trouble ? was not 
xny soul grieved for the poor ? Let me be we^^faed 
in an even balance, that God may know mine in- 
tegrity. If I did despise the cause of my man- 
servant or of my maid-servant when they contend- 
ed with me ; what then shall I do when God riseth 
up ? and when he visiteth, what shall I answer 
liim ? Did not he that made me in the womb, 
make him? and did not one fashion us in the 
womb ? If I have withheld the poor from their 
desire, or havje caused the eyes of the widow to 
fail : Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, and 
the fatherless hath not eaten thereof: If I have 
seen any perish for want of clothing, or any poor 
without covering : If his loins have not blessed 
me, and if he were not warmed with the fleece of 
xny sheep ? If I have lifted up my hand ag^ainst 
the fatherless, when I saw my help in the gate; 
then let mine arm fall from my shoulder-blade, 
and mine arm be broken from the bone. If I have 
rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, 
or lifted up myself when evil found him : (Nei- 
ther have I suffered my mouth to sin, by wishing 
a curse to his soul.) The stranger did not lodge 
in the street ; but I opened my doors to the tra- 
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P'easantestinanJn .1. ^^ '^'fe's com^ '^^^ « 
t man in the world eve,* P*"^' and 
''*'-■«-> «.c. «,,,,^^ J '^-Wee„e.. 
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the greatest sloven at home when he at>pears to 
none but hi^ family, and most exactly well-dress- 
ed in all other places. Alas, sir, is it of course, 
that t# deliver one's self wholly into a man's 
power without possibility of appeal to any other 
jurisdiction but his own reflections, is so little an 
obligation to a gentleman, that he can be offended 
and fall into a rage, because my heart swells tears 
into my eyes when 1 see him in a cloudy mood? I 
pretend to no succour, and hope for no relief but 
from himself; and yet ho that has sense and jus- 
tice in eveiy thing else, never reflects, that to 
come home only to sleep off an intemperance, and 
spend all the time he is there as if it were a pu- 
nishment, cannot but give the anguish of a jea- 
lous mind. He always leaves his home as if he 
were going to a court, and returns as if he were 
entering a jail. I could add to this, that from his 
company and his usual discourse, he does not 
scruple being thought an abandoned mari, as to 
his morals. Your own imagination will say enough 
to you conceruing the condition of me his wife ; 
and 1 wish you would be so good as to represent 
to him, for he is not ill-natured, and reads you 
much, that the moment I heai* the door shut after 
him, i throw myself upon my bed, and drown the 
child he is so fond of with my tears, and often 
frighten it with my cries ; that 1 curse my being; 
that I run to my glass all over bathed in sorrows, 
and help the utterance of my inward anguish by 
beholding the gush of my own calamities as my 
tears full from my eyes. This looks like an ima- 
gined picture to tell you, but indeed this is one 
of my pastimes. Hitherto I have only told you 
the general temper of my mind, but how shall I 
•give you an account of the distraction of it ? Could 
you but conceive how cruel I am one moment in 
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my resentment, and at the ensuing minute, when 
1 place him in the condition my anger would 
bring him to, how compassionate ; it would give 
you some notion how miserable I am, and how 
little I deserve it. When I remonstrate with the 
greatest gentleness that is possible against un- 
handsome appearances, and that married persons 
are under particular rules ; when he is in the best 
humour to receive this, I am answered only: 
That I expose my own reputation and sense if I 
appear jealous. I wish, good sir, you would take 
this into serious consideration, and admonish hus- 
bands and wives, what terms they ought to keep 
towards each other. Your thoughts on this im- 
portant subject will have the greatest reward, 
that which descends on such as feel the sorrows 
of the afflicted. Give me leave to subscribe my- 
selfy 

Your unfortunate humble servant, 

' Celinda.' 

1 had it in my thoughts, before I received the 
letter of this lady, to consider this dreadful passion 
in the mind of a woman ; and the smart she seems 
to feel does not abate the inclination I had to re- 
commend to husbands a more regular behaviour, 
than to give the most exquisite of torments to 
those who love them, nay whose torments would 
be abated if they did not love them. 

It is wonderful to observe how little is made of 
this inexpressible injury, and how easily men get 
into a habit of being least agreeable, where they 
are most obliged to be so. But this subject de- 
serves a distinct speculation, and I shall observe 
for a day or two the behaviour of two or three 
happy pairs I am acquainted with, before I pre- 
tend to make a system of conjugal morality. I 
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design in the first place to go a few miles out of 
town, and there I know where to meet one who 
practises all the parts of a fine gentleman in the 
duty of an husbuid. When he was a bachelor 
much business made him particularly negligent 
in his habit ; but now there is no young lorer ti- 
ring so exact in the care of his person. One who 
asked why he was so long washmg his mouth, and 
so delicate in the choice and wearing of his-linen« 
was answered : ^ Because there is a woman of 
merit obliged to receive me kindly, and I think it 
incumbent upon me to mak« her inclination go 
along with her duty.' 

If a man would gire himself leave to think, he 
would not be so unreasonable as to expect debau* 
chery and innocence could lire in commerce to* 
gether ; or hope that flesh and blood is capable of 
so strict an iflliance, as that a fine woman must 
go on to improve herself till she is as good and 
impassive as an ang^l, only to preserve fidelity 
to a brute and a satyr. The lady whodeurcsme 
for her sake to end one of my papers with the fol- 
lowing letter, I am persuaded, thinks such a per- 
severance very impracticable. 

' SVSBANn, 

^ Stat more at home. I know where ym 
visited at seven of the clock on Thursday evening. 
The colonel, whom you charged me to see no 
more, is in town. 
T. Martha Hovsbwifiu' 
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•Centuries ^eniorum agitcmt fxperUafrugh : 
Celsi pratereunt auatera pofimata rhamnea* 
Omne tuUtpunctum qui miacuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem aelectando, paritergve moncndo. 

HoR. An Poet. v. S41. 

Old age is only fond of moral truth, 
JUecturestoo grave disgust aspiring youth; 
But he who Uends instruction wiUi deU^t^ 
Win8«Tery reader^ nor in vain shall write. 



MAY cast my readers under two general divi- 
ions, the mercurial and the saturnine. The first 
.re dbe gay part of my disciples, who require 
peculations <Af wit and humour : the others are 
hose of a more solemn said sober turn, who find 
\o pleasure but in papers of morality and sound 
lense. The former call every thing that is seri- 
ous, stupid ; the latter look upon every thing as 
mperdnent that is ludicrous. Were I always 
;rave, one half of my readers would fall off from 
ne: were I always meny, I should lose the other. 

make it, therefore, my endeavour to find out 
entertainments of both kinds, and by that means, 
>erhaps, consult the good of both, more than I 
hould do, did I always write to the particular 
aste of either. As they neither of them knaw 
vhat I proceed upon, the sprightly reader, who 
akes up my paper in order to be diverted, very of- 
en finds himself engaged unawares in a serious 
nd profitable course of thinking ; as on the con- 
rary, the thoughtful man, who perhaps may hope 
o find something solid, and full of deep reflection, 
s very often insensibly betrayed into a fit of mirth, 
n a word, the reader sits down to my entertain- 
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ment without knowing his bill of fare, and has 
therefore at leastthe pleasure of hoping there mwf 
be a dish to his palate. 

I must confess, were I left to myself, I should 
rather aim at instructing than diverting ; but if 
we will be useful to the world, we must tsJ^e it as 
we find it. Authors of professed severity discour* 
age the looser part of mankind from having any 
thing to do with their writings. A man must 
have virtue in him, before he will enter upon the 
reading of a Seneca or an Epictetus. The very 
title of a moral treatise has something in it austere 
and shocking to the careless and inconsiderate. 

For this reason several unthinking persons fell 
in my way, who would give no attention to lec« 
tures delivered with a religious seriousness or a 
philosophic gravity. They are ensnared into sen- 
timents of wisdom and virtue when they do not 
tlunk of it; and if by that means they arrive only 
at such a degree of consideration as may dispose 
them to listen to more studied and elaborate dis- 
courses, I shall not think my speculations useless. 
I might likewise observe, that the gloominess in 
which sometimes the minds of the best men are 
involved, very often stands in need of such litde 
incitements to mirth and laughter, as are apt to 
disperse melancholy, and put our faculties in good 
humour. To which some will add, that the Bri- 
tish climate, more than any other, makes enter- 
tainments of this nature in a manner necessary. 

If what I have here said does not recommend, it 
will at least excuse, the variety of my specula- 
tions. I would not willingly laugh but in order 
to instruct, or if I sometimes fail in this point* 
when my mirth ceases to be instructive, it shall 
never cease to be innocent. A scrupulous con* 
^luct in this particular, has, perhaps^ more merit 
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in it than the generality of readers imagine ; did 
they know how many thoughts occur in a point of 
humour, which a discreet author in modesty sup- 
presses; how many strokes of raillery present 
themselves, which could not fail to please the or- 
dinary taste of mankmd, but are stifled in their 
birth by reason of some remote tendency which 
they carry in them to corrupt the minds of those 
who read them ; did they know how many glances 
of ill-nature are industriously avoided for fear of 
doing injury to the reputation of another, they 
-would be apt to thmk kindly of those writers who 
endeavour to make themselves diverting, without 
being immoral. One may apply to these authors 
that passage in Waller: 

Poets lose half the praise they would have got. 
Were it but known what they discreetly blot. 

As nothing is more easy than to be a wit, with all 
the above-mentioned liberties, it requires some 
genius and invention to appear sucli without them. 
Wh»t I have here said is not only in regard ta 
the public,, but with an eye to my particular corres- 
pondent, who has sent me the following letter, 
which I have castrated in some places upon these 
€onsiderations : 

< SIR, 

^ Having lately seen your discourse upon 
ji mateh of grinning, I cannot forbear giving you 
an account of a whistling match, which, with ma- 
ny others, I was entertained with about three 
years since at the Bath< The prize was a guinea^ 
to b© conferred upon tlie ablest Whistler, that is, 
on him who could whistle clearest, and go 
tbroi^h his tune without laughing, to which at 
the «ame time he was provoked by the antick 
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postures of a meriy-andreW) who was to stand up* 
on the stage and play his tricks in the eye^of the 
performer. There were three competitors for 
the ring. The first was a ploughman of a very 
promising aspect ; his features were steady, and 
his muscles composed in so inflexible stupidity, 
that upon his first appearance every one gave the 
guinea for lost. The pickled herring however 
&und the way to shake him ; for upon his whist- 
ling a country jig, this unlucky wag danced to it 
with such variety of distortions and grimaces, that 
the countryman could not forbear smiling upon 
him, and by tliat means spoiled his whistle, and 
lost the prize. 

^ The next that mounted the stage was an under- 
citizen of the Bath, a person remarkable among 
the inferior people of that place for his great wis- 
dom and his broad band.* He contracted his 
mouth with much gravity, and, that he might dis- 
pose his mind to be more serious than ordinary, 
began the tune of The Children in the Wood. 
He went through part of it with good success, 
when on a sudden the wit at his elbow, who had 
appeared wonderfully grave and attentive for some 
time, gave him a touch upon the left shoulder, 
and stared him in the face with so bewitching a 
grin, that the whistler relaxed his fibres into a kind 
of simper, and at length burst out into an open 
laugh. The third who entered the lists was a 
footman, who in defiance of the merry-andrevr 
and all his arts, whistled a Scotch tune, and an 
Italian sonata, with so settled a countenance, that 
he bore away the prize, to the great admiration 
of some hundreds of persons, who, as well as my- 
self, were present at this trial of skill. Now, sir, 
I humbly conceive, whatever yon have deter- 

• In 1707. 
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mined of th^ grinners, the whistlers ought to be 
encouraged, not only as their art is. practised 
without distortion, but as it improves cpuntry 
music, promotes gravity, and teaches ordinary 
people to keep their countenances, if they see 
any thing ridiculous in their betters; besides 
that it seems an entertainment very particularly 
adapted to the Bath, as it is usual for a rider to 
whistle to his horse when he would make his wa- 
ter pass. 

I am, SIR, &c/ 

POSTSCRIPT. 

* After having dispatched these two important 
points of grinning and whistling, I hope you will 
oblige the world with some reflections upon 
yawning, as I have seen it practised on a twelfth- 
night, among other Christmas gambols, at the 
house of a very worthy gentleman, who always 
entertains his tenants at that time of the year. 
They yawn for a Cheshire cheese, and begin 
about midnight, when the whole company is dis- 
posed to be drowsy. He that yawns widest, and 
at the same time so naturally as to produce the 
most, yawns among the spectators, carries home 
the cheese. If you handle this subject as you 
ought, I question not but your paper will set half 
the kingdom a yawning, though I dare promise 
you it will never make any body fall asleep.' 



yOL. iir. 
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'^''^^J)0Urant relets plecturUur »Achivi, 

Hob. t Ep. H. 14. 

The monaroh's follr makes the people rac.^ 

P. 

Thb following letter has so much weight and 
good sense, diat I cannot forbear inserting it^ 
though it relates to a hardened sinner, whom I 
have very little hopes of reforming, viz. Lewis 
XIV. of France. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

< Amidst the variety of subjects of which 
you have treated, I could wish it had &llen in 
your way, to expose the vanity of conquests. 
This thought would naturally lead one to the 
French king, who has been generally esteemed 
the greatest conqueror of our age, till her ma* 
jesty's armies had torn from him so many of his 
countries, and deprived him of the fruit of all his 
former victories. For my own part, if I were to 
draw his picture, I should be for taking him no 
lower than to the peace of Ryswick, just at the 
end of his triumphs, and before his reverse of 
fortune : and even then I should not forbear 
thinking his ambition had been vain, and unpro- 
fitable to himself and his people. 

^ As for himself, it is certain he can have gained 
nothing by his conquests, if they have not ren- 
dered him master of more subjects, more riches, 
or greater power. Whtit I sha.l be able to offer 
upon these heads, I resolve to submit to your 
consideration. 
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* To begin then with his increase of subjects. 
From the time he came of age, and has been a 
manager for himself, all the people he had ac- 
quired were such only as he had reduced by his 
wars, and were left in his possession by the 
peace ; he had conquered not above one third 
part of Flanders, and consequently no more than 
one thii'd part of the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince. 

* About one hundred years ago the houses in 
that country were all numbered, and by a just 
computation the inhabitants of all sorts could not 
then exceed 750,000 souls. And if any man will 
Coniuder the desolation by almost perpetual wars, 
the liumerous armies that have lived almost ever 
since at discretion upon the people, and how 
much of their commerce has been removed for 
fliore security to other places, he will have little 
reason to imagine that their numbers have since 
increased ; and therefore with one third part of 
that province, that prince can have gained no 
lAOre than one third part of the inhabitants, or 
330,000 new subjects, even though it should be 
Supposed they were all contented to live still in 
their native country, and transfer their allegiance 
to a new master. 

* The fertility of this province, its convenient 
situation for trade and commerce, its capacity for 
furnishing employment and subsistence to great 
numbers, and the vast armies that have been 
maintained here, make it credible that the re- 
maining two thirds of Flanders are equal to all 
his other conquests ; and consequently by all, he 
cannot have gained more than 750,000 new sub- 
jects, men, women, and children, especially if a 
deduction shall be made of such as have retired 
from the conqueror, to live under their old mas- 
ters. 
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< It is time now to set his loss against his pro- 
fit, and to shew for the new subjects he had ac- 
quired, how many old ones he had lost in the ac- 
quisition. I think that in his wars he has seldom 
brought less into the field in all places than 
300,000 fighting men, besides what have been left 
in garrisons ; and I think the common computation 
is, that of an army, at the end of a campaign, 
without sieges or battles, scarce four-fifths can 
be mustered of those that came into the field at 
the beginning of the war. His wars at several 
times, until the last peace, have held about 20 
years ; and if 40,000 yearly lost, or a fifth part of 
his armies, are to be multiplied by 20, he cannot 
have lost less than 800,000 of his old subjects, 
and all able-bodied men ; a greater number than 
the new subjects he had acquired. 

^ But this loss is not all. Providence seems to 
have equally divided the whole mass of mankind 
into different sexes, that every woman may have 
her husband, and that both may equally contribute 
to the continuance of the species. It follows then, 
that for all the men that have been lost, as many 
women must have lived single, and it were but cha- 
rity to believe, they have not done all the service 
they were capable of doing in their generation. In 
80 long a course of years s^reat part of them must 
have died, and all the rest must go off at last} 
without leaving any representatives behind. By 
this account he must have lost not only 800,000 
subjects, but double that number, and all the in- 
crease that was reasonably to be expected from it. 

< It is said in the last war there was a famine in 
his kingdom, which swept away two millions of 
his people. This is hardly credible. If the loss 
was only of one-fifth part of that sum, it was very 
great. But it is no wonder there should be famincy 
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"Where so much of the people's substance is taken 
away for the king's use, that they have not suffi- 
cient left to provide against accidents ; where so 
many of the men are taken from the plough to 
serve the king in his wars, and a great part of the 
tillage is left to the weaker hands of so many 
women and children. Whatever was the loss, it 
inust undoubtedly be placed to the account of his 
ambition. 

^ And so must also the destruction or banish- 
ment of 3 or 400,000 of his reformed subjects ; he 
could have no other reasons for valuing those 
lives so very cheap but only to recommend himself 
to the bigotry of the Spanish nation. 

*How should there be industry in a country 
where all property is precarious ? What subject 
will sow his land, that his prince may reap the 
whole harvest ? Parsimony and frugality must be 
strangers to such a people ; for will any man save 
to-day, what he has reason to fear will be taken 
from him to-morrow ? And where is the encou- 
ragement for marrying ? Will any man think of 
raising children, without any assurance of clothing 
for their backs, or so much as food for their bel* 
lies? And thus by his fatal ambition, he must 
have lessened the number of his subjects, not 
only by slaughter and destruction, but by prevent- 
ing their very births ; he has done as much as 
was possible towards destroying posterity itself. 

*Is this then the great, the invincible Lewis? 
This the immortal man, the tout /missant, or the 
almighty, as his flatterers have called him ? Is this 
the man that is so celebrated for his conquests? 
For every subject he has acquired, has he not 
lost three that were his inheritance ? Ai-c not his 
troops fewer, and those neither so well fed, or 
clothed, or paid, as they were formerly, though 

V *> 
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Jie has now so much greater cause to exert him- 
self? And what can be the reasoivof all this, but 
that his revenue is a great deal less, his subjects 
are either poorer, or not so many to be plundered 
by constant taxes for his use ? 

< It is well for him he had found out a wslj to 
steal a kingdom ;* if he had gone on conquering 
as he did before, his ruin had been long since 
finished. This brings to my mind a saying of 
King Pyrrhus, after he had a second time beat the 
Romans in a pitched battle, sind was complimented 
by his generals; <' Yes,*' says he, "such another 
victory and I am quite undone." And since I have 
mentioned Pyrrhus, I will end with a very good, 
though known story of this ambitious madman. 
When he had shewn the utmost fondness for his ex- 
pedition against the Romans, Cyneas, his chief min« 
ister, asked him what he proposed to himself by 
this war? "Why," says Pyrrhus, "to conquer 
the Romans, and reduce all Italy to my obedi- 
ence." " What then ?" says Cyneas. " To pass 
over into Sicily," says Pyrrhus, " and then all the 
Sicilians must be our subjects." " And what 
does your majesty intend next?" " Why truly," 
says the king, "to conquer Carthage, and make 
myself master of all Africa." " And what, sir," 
says the minister, " is to be the end of all your 
expeditions ?" " Why then," says the king, " for 
the rest of our lives we will sit down to good 
wine." " How sir," replied Cyneas, " to better 
than we have now before us ? Have we not alrea- 
dy as much as we can drink ?" 

• The kingdom of Spam, seized by Louis XIV. in 1701, for 
his grandson, as left him by the will ef Charles 11. which the 
enemies of France looked upon as forged, or made when 
Charles was non compos. 
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< Riot and excess are not the becoming charac- 
ters of princes; but if Pyrrhus and Lewis had de- 
bauched like Viteilius, they had been less hurtful 
to their people. 

Your humble servant 

T. Philarithmus.' 
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JBia lacrymii vitam darmu, et ndteregcintiu ultrd. 

ViRG. JEn. ii 145. 

Mov'd by these tearS} we pity and protect. 

I AM more pleased with a letter that is filled with 
touches of natui^e than of wit. The following one 
as of this kind : 

< Among all the distresses which happen in 
families, I do not remember that you have touched 
upon the marriage of children without the con- 
sent of their parents. I am one of these unfor- 
tunate persons. I was about fifteen when I took 
the liberty to choose for myself; and have ever 
since languished under the displeasure of an 
inexorable father, who, though he sees me happy 
in the best of husbands, and blessed with very fine 
children, can never be prevailed upon to forgive 
me. He was so kind to me before this unhappy 
accident, that indeed it makes my breach of duty, 
in some measure, inexcusable ; and at the same 
time creates in me such a tenderness towards 
him, that I love him above all things and xvo^Vk 
die to be reconciled to him. 1 Vv9i.\^ xtooHrcwTsc^r 
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self at his feet, and besought him with tears to 
pardon me : but he always pushes me awa^, and 
spurns me from him. I have written several let- 
ters to him, but he will neither open nor receive 
them. About two years ago I sent my little boy 
to him, dressed in a new apparel ; but the child 
returned to me crying, because he said his grand* 
father would not see him, and had ordered him to 
be put out of his house. My mother is won over 
to my side, but dares not mention me to my father, 
for fear of provoking him. About a month ago 
he lay sick upon his bed, and in great dan^r of 
his life : I was pierced to the heart at the news, 
and could not forbear going to inquire after his 
health. My mother took this opportunity of 
speaking in my behalf: she told him, with abun- 
dance of tears, that I was come to see him, that I 
could not speak to her for weeping, and that I 
should certainly break my heart if he refused at 
that time to give me his blessing, and be recon- 
ciled to me. He was so far from relendng to- 
wards me, that he bid her speak no more of me, 
unless she had a mind to disturb him in his last 
moments; for, sir, you must know that he has 
the reputation of an honest and religious man, 
which makes my misfortune so much the greater. 
God be thanked he is since recovered : but his 
severe usage has given me such a blow, that I 
shall soon sink under it, unless I may be reliered 
by any impressions which the reading of this in 
your paper may make upon him. 

I am, Sec' 

Of all hardnesses of heart there is none so in- 
excusable as that of parents towards their chil- 
dren. An obstinate, inflexible, unforgiving tem- 
per is odious upon all occasions ; but here it is 
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unnatural.. The love, tenderness, and compas- 
sion, which are apt to arise in us towards those 
who depend upon us, is that by which the whole 
wt)rld of life is upheld. The Supreme Being> 
by the transcendent excellency and goodness of 
his nature, extends his mercy towards all his 
works ; and because his creatures have not such 
a spontaneous benevolence, and compassion to- 
wards those who are under their care and protec- 
tion, he has implanted in them an instinct, that 
supplies the place of this inherent goodness. I 
have illustrated this kind of instinct in former 
papers, and have shewn how it runs through all 
the species of brute creatures, as indeed the 
whole animal creation subsists by it. 

This instinct in man is more general and uncir- 
cumscribed than in brutes, as being enlarged by 
the dictates of reason and duty. For if we con* 
sider ourselves attentively, we shall find that we 
are not only inclined to love those who descend 
from us, but that we bear a kind of ro^y or 
natural affection, to every thing which relies upon 
118 for its good and preservation. Dependence is 
a perpetual call upon humanity, and a greater in- 
citement to tenderness and pity, than any other 
motive whatsoever. 

The man, therefore, who, notwithstanding any 
passion or resentment, can overcome this power- 
ful instinct, and extinguish natural affection, de- 
bases his mind even below brutality, frustrates, 
as much as in him lies, the great design of Provi- 
dence, and strikes out of his nature one of the 
most divine principles that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable arguments which might 
be brought against such an unreasonable proceed- 
ing, I shall only insist on one. We make it the 
condition of our forgiveness that we forgive 
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Others. In our very prayers vre desire no mort 
than to be treated by this kind of retaliation. The 
case therefore before us seems to be what they 
call a * case in point ;* the relation between the " 
child and father, being what comes nearest to that 
between a creature and its Creator. If the feaher 
is inexorable to the child who has offended, let 
the offence be of never so high a nature, how will 
he address himself to the Supreme Being, under 
the tender appellation of a Father, and desire of 
him such a forgiveness as he himself refuses to 
grant? 

To this I might add many other religious, as 
well as many prudential considerations ; but if the 
last mentioned motive does not prevail, I despair 
of succeeding by any other, and shall therefore 
conclude my paper with a very remarkable story» 
Vrhich is recorded in an old chronicle published 
by Freher, among the writers of the German 
history. 

Eginhart, who was secretary to Charles the 
Great, became exceeding popular by his behavi* 
our in that post. His great abilities gained him 
the favour of his master, and the esteem of the 
whole court. Imma, the daughter of the em- 
peror, was so pleased with his person and convcr- 
vation, that she fell in love with him. As she was 
one of the greatest beauties of the ag^, Eginhart 
answered her with a more than equal return of 
passion. They stifled their flames for some time^ 
under apprehension of the fatal consequences 
that might ensue. Eginhart at length resolving 
to hazard all, rather than live deprived of one 
whom his heart was s« much set upon, conveyed 
himself one night into the princess's apartment, 
and knocking gently at the door, was admitted ti 
a person who had something to communicate tO 
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rom the emperor. He was with her in pri* 
most part of the nig^ht ; but upon his pre-^ 
ig to go away about break of day, he observ'* 
mt there had fallen a great snow during his 
with the princess. This very much perplexed 

lest the prints of his feet in the snow might 
i discoveries to the king, who often used to 
his daughter in the morning. He acquainted 
Princess Imma with his fears ; who, after 
i consultations upon the matter, prevailed 
I him to let her carry him through the snow 
1 her own shoulders. It happened, that the 
3ror not being able to sleep, was at that time 
id walking in his chamber, when upon look- 
tu^ough the window he perceived his daughter 
ring under her burden, and carrying his first 
ster across the snow ; which she had no sooner 
, but she returned again with the utmost 
d to her own apartment. The emperor was 
smely troubled and astonished at this acci- 
; but resolved to speak nothing of it until a 
er opportunity. In the mean time, Eginhart 
ring that what he had done could not be long 
:ret, determined to retire from court ; and iu 
r to It begged the emperor that he would be 
led to dismiss him, pretending a kind of dis- 
snt at his not having been rewarded for his 

services. The emperor would not give a 
:t answer to his petition, but told him he 
Id thi^k of it, and appointed a certain day 
1 he would let him know his pleasure. He 

called together the most faithful of his 
tsellors, and acquainting them with his secre- 
s crime, asked them their advice in so deli- 
an affair. They most of them gave their 
ion, that the person could not be too severely 
shed, who had thus dishonoured his master. 
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Upon the whole debate, the emperor declared/ it 
was hia opinioD, that Eginhart's punishment 
would rather increase than diminish the shame of 
his family, and that therefore he thought it the 
most advisable to wear out the memory of the 
£ict, by marrying him to his daughter. Accord- 
ingly Eginhart was called in, and acquainted by 
the emperor, that he should no longer have any 
pretence of complaining his sendees were not re* 
warded, for that the Princess Imma should be 
given him in marriage, with a dower suitable to 
her quality ; which was soon after performed ac- 
cordingly. L. 
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Plui ahet qudm melUa habet 

Juv. Sat. vi. 18Q, 

The bitter oyerbaltnees the sweet. 

As all parts of hunuui life come under my obser- 
vation, my reader must not make uncharitable 
inferences from my speakhig knowingly of that 
sort of crime which is at present treated of. He 
will, I hope, suppose I know it only from the let- 
ters of correspondents, two of which you shall 
have as follow : 

< MB. SPECTATOR, 

< It is wonderful to me that among the 
many enormities which you have treated of, you 
have not mentioned that of wenching, and parti- 
cularly the ensnaring part. I mean that it is a 
thing very fit for yomr pen, to expose the rillany 
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of the practice of deluding women. You are to 
knoW) sir, that I myself am a woman who have 
been one of the unhappy that have fallen into this 
misfortune, and that by the insinuation of a very 
"worthless fellow, who served others in the same 
manner, both before my ruin and since that time. 
I had, as soon as the rascal left me, so much in- 
dignation and resolution, as not to go upon the 
town, as the phrase is, but took to work for my 
living in an obscure place, out of the knowledge 
of all with whom I was before acquainted. 

^It is the ordinary practice and business of 
life with a set of idle fellows alK)ut this town, to 
write letters, send messages, and form appoint- 
ments with little raw unthinking girls, and leave 
them after possession of them, without any mer- 
cy> to shame, infamy, poverty, and disease. Were 
you to read the nauseous impertinences which 
are written on these occasions, and to see the sil- 
ly creatiu-es sighing over them, it could not but 
be matter of mirth as well as pity. A little 
*prentice girl of mine has been for some time ap- 
plied to by an Irish fellow, who dresses very fine, 
and struts in a laced coat, and is the admiration of 
seamstresses, who are under age in town. Ever 
since I have had some knowledge of the matter, 
I have debarred my 'prentice from pen, ink, and 
paper. But the other day he bespoke some cra- 
vats of me: I went out of the shop, and left his 
mistress to put them up in a band-box in order to 
be sent to him when his man called. When I 
came into the shop again, I took occasion to send 
her away, and found in the bottom of the box 
written these words, " Why would you ruin a 
harmless creature that loves you ?'* then in the 
lid, " There is no resisting Strcphon:" I search- 
ed a little farther, and found in the rim of the box, 
voja. ni. T 
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he has now to much greater cause to exert him- 
self? And what can be the rcasoaof all thisy but 
that his revenue is a great deal less, his subiects 
arc cither poorer, or not so many to be plundered 
by constant taxes for his use ? 

^ It b well for him he hud found out a way to 
steal a kingdom ;* if he liad gone on conquering 
Hs he did before, his ruin had been long since 
finished. This brings to my mind a saying of 
King Pyrrhus, after he had a second time beat the 
Romans in a pitched battle, and was complimented 
bv his generals; *' Yes/' says he, *'&uch another 
victory and I am quite undone." And since I have 
mentioned Pyrrhus, I will end with a very good, 
though known stoiy of this ambitious madman. 
When he had shewn the utmost fondness for his ex- 
pedition against the Romans, Cyneas, his chief min« 
istcr, asked him what he proposed to himself by 
this war? ** Why," says Pyrrhus, "to conquer 
the Romans, and reduce all Italy to my obedi- 
ence." ** What then ?" says Cyneas. *' To pass 
over into Sicily," says Pyrrhus, " and then all the 
Sicilians must be our subjects." " And what 
does your majesty intend next ?" ** Why truly," 
says the king, " to conquer Cartilage, and make 
myself master of all Africa." " And what, sir," 
says the minister, *< is to be the end of all your 
expeditions ?" " Why then," says the king, ** for 
the rest of our lives we will sit down to good 
wine." " How sir," replied Cyneas, " to better 
than we have now before us ? Have we not alrea- 
dy as much as we can drink ?" 

• The kingdom of Spam, seized hr T^oiiii XIV. in 1701, for 
his grandson, as Icfl him bv the will ef Charles II. which the 
cnr>mies of France looked upon as forged, or made when 
CharlcB was non comj>08. 
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< Riot and excess are not the becoming charac- 
ters of princes; but if Pyrrhus and Lewis had de- 
bauched like Viteilius, they had been less hurtful 
to their people. 

Your humble servant 

T. Philarithmus.* 
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JK* lacryndt vitam datma, et miteretcimut ultrd. 

YiRC. iEn. ii 145. 

Mov'd by these tears, we pity and protect. 

I AM more pleased with a letter that is filled with 
touches of natui*e than of wit. The following one 
is of this kind : 

^ Among all the distresses which happen in 
iamilies, I do not remember that you have touched 
upon the marriage of children without the con- 
sent of their parents. I am one of these unfor- 
tunate persons. I was about fifteen when I took 
the liberty to choose for myself; and have ever 
»nce languished under the displeasure of an 
inexorable father, who, though he sees me happy 
in the best of husbands, and blessed with very tine 
children, can never be prevailed upon to forgive 
me. He was so kind to me before this unhappy 
accident, that indeed it makes my breach of duty, 
in some measure, inexcusable ; and at the same 
time creates in me such a tenderness towards 
him, that I love him above all things ^tid^^xA^ 
die to be reconciled to him. 1 have lYkto^rckTK^!- 
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h^Sf fti hi* fret, uid ti^v/ij}^ht >iim with lean to 

|iui't'i:i ific : liijt he; ftlwayn \m\\n:s me awaf, and 

ii|i':Mi^ i.ic from him. I hiivc written teverad let- 

ti I > lo hi lilt hut hf: will nciilirr open tk/t receive 

!l»« :ri. Aty^ui tv.o ye*i» a/o I *it:ut my little boy 

fo liiiri, '!ri:\v:fl in a ii«:'v z]j\rArt:{ ; hut the child 

murii'-d to rn«: « ryiii'/, li«:ruii<ir he %ai'i hi<i gnaid« 

fatJ.M uouM iiot v:': hi;ri,:iiirl }):a'l ordercfl him to 

l>f: pill out of \ii-i houv:. My riioihrrr 1% won over 

to my hifJ'r, hiildarirs not Di<:iiUon rue to my fiitbery 

lor f':ar of provokih;^ hirn. Ab'/Ut a month ago 

Jir Ijy Airk lipoii Ills li<:(i, atid in great danger of 

hl^ lil<? : 1 wan (licn.cd to the heart ai the newSy 

'at,f\ rould not iorijcar (^oin^^ to in'{ijire after hit 

hf.Jth. My Kiotlier V/fik iU\n opportunity of 

bp' Jikiii'/ in II I y Ijrhalf: sUt: told hiiiiy with abun« 

tht,i.i: of^ifMr^] that I wan ronic to see hiraf that I 

f.oiit'l i.oi speak to her for weeping, and that I 

should f.f'itaiiily ljn:ak my heart if he refused at 

thai, lime to (;ive me lii^t hleh<>ing, and Ijc recon- 

eilc'l to me. Jle was so l\ir from relentinf^ to- 

wji'Is me, thLt he hiri her h|>«;ak no more of me, 

iihh-ii't hhe iia/l a rniii'l to dihtuih him in his last 

mofiKiiis; for, "-.ir, >oii tnusl know that he has 

the irputaiirjh of an lioii<:*st and religious mani 

whirh iiiakeMiiy mistorlnne so much the greater. 

Cjod he thanked he is hiiiM: rceovered: hut his 

b«-vi:ri: »i',a|/: has (^ivcn mc hiK.h tt hlowy that I 

nh'll '.o'jh sml: uiider it, nnlesH 1 may be relieved 

by any impressions which the rcadui^ of this in 

)oiij' ]iapi:r may make upon him. 

I amy Sec' 

()\ all hi rdn'sses of heart there is none so in- 
e:.f.maljle us that, of parcjits towards their chil- 
iJi' n. An ohhtinale, uiWuMUlc^uufor^iving tem- 
i»'i n O' 1 i oi 1 » u pon v\\ occ\^^V^^•^ \ \y^\ Vvi^^ Sx V- 
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unnatural. The love, tenderness, and compas- 
sion, which are apt to arise in us towards those 
who depend upon us, is that by which the whole 
world of life is upheld. The Supreme Beings 
hy the transcendent excellency and goodness of 
his nature, extends his mercy towards all his 
works ; and because his creatures have not such 
a spontaneous benevolence, and compassion to- 
wards those who are under their care and protec- 
tion, he has implanted in them an instinct, that 
supplies the place of this inherent goodness. I 
have illustrated this kind of instinct in foi*mer 
papers, and have shewn how it runs through all 
the species of brute creatures, as indeed the 
whole animal creation subsists by it. 

This instinct in man is more general and uncir- 
cumscribed than in brutes, as being enlarged by 
the dictates of reason and duty. For if we con* 
sider ourselves attentively, we shall find that we 
are not only inclined to love those who descend 
from us, but that we bear a kind of rofyif or 
natnral affection, to every thing which relies upon 
118 for its good and preservation. Dependence is 
a perpetual call upon humanity, and a greater in- 
citement to tenderness and pity, than any other 
motive whatsoever. 

The man, therefore, who, notwithstanding any 
passion or resentment, can overcome this power- 
ful instinct, and extinguish natural affection, de- 
bases his mind even below brutality, frustrates, 
as much as in him lies, the great design of Provi- 
dence, and strikes out of his nature one of the 
most divine principles that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable ai*gumcnts which might 
be brought against such an unreasonable proceed- 
ing, I shall only insist on one. We make it the 
condition o£ our forgiveness that Nve iot^vs^ 
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sword against his superior in a £M assembly, 
Pallas is only another name for reason, which 
checks and advises him upon that occasion ; and 
at her first appearance touches him upon the 
jhead) that part of the man being looked upon 
as the seat of reason. And thus of the rest 
of the poem. As for the Odyssey, I think it 
is plain that Horace considered it as cme of these 
allegorical fables, by the moral which he has 
given us of several |>arts of it. The greatest Ita- 
lian wits have applied themselves to the writing 
of this latter kind of fables. Spenser's Fairy 
Queen is one continued series of them from the 
beginning to the end of that admirable work. If 
we look into the finest prose authors of antiquity, 
such as Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many 
others, we shall find that this was likewise their 
favourite kind of fable. I shall only fiuther ob- 
serve upon it, that the first of this sort that made 
any considerable figui^ in the world, was that of 
Hercules meeting with Pleasure and Virtue; 
which Mras invented by Prodicus, who lived before 
Socrates, and in the first dawnings of philosophy. 
He used to travel through Greece by virtue of 
tliis fable, which procured him a kind reception in 
all the market-towns, where he never failed telling 
it as soon as he had gathered an audience about 
him. 

After thb short pre&ce, which I have made up 
of such materials as my memory does at present 
suggest to me, before I present my reader with a 
fable of this kind, which I design as the enter- 
tainment of the present paper, I must in a few 
words open the occasion of it 

In the account which Plato gives us of the con- 
versation and behaviour of Socrates, the morning 
he was to diei he tells the following circumstance ; 
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When Socrates * his' fetters were knocked off 
(as was usual to be done on the day that the con- 
demned person was to be executed) being seated 
in the midst of his disciples, and laying one of his 
legs over the other, in a very unconcerned pos- 
ture, he began to rub it where it had been galled 
by the iron ; and whether it was to shew the indif- 
ference with which he entertained the thoughts of 
his approaching death, or (after his usual man- 
ner) to take every occasion of philosophizing 
upon some useful subject, he observed the plea- 
sure of that sensation which now arose in those 
very parts of his leg, that just before had been so 
much pained by the fetter. Upon this he reflec- 
ted on the nature of pleasure and pain in general, 
emd how constantly they succeed one another. 
To this he added, that if a man of a good genius 
for a fable were to represent the nature of plea- 
sure and pain in that way of writing, he would 
probably join them together after such a manner, 
that it would be impossible for the one to come 
into any place without being followed by the other. 

II is possible, that if Plato had thought it pro- 
per at such a time to describe Socrates launching 
DUt into a discourse which was not of a piece with 
the business of the day, he would have enlarged 
upon this hint, and have di*awn it x)ut into some 
beautiful allegory or fable. But since he has not 
(lone it, I shall attempt to write one myself in the 
spirit of that divine author. 

* There were two families which from the be- 
ginning of the world were as opposite to each 
Dther as light and darkness. The one of them 
lived in heaven, and the other in hell. The 
iToungest descendant of the first family was Plea- 
lure, who was the daughter of Happiness, who 
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«i At cicvrn oVIuck ut night come in a hackney* 
cojch at tlic end oi' our street.*' This was enough 
to uKiriii iiic; 1 sent uway the thingSt and touk my 
iiK .iMires accuriliiiv:ly- An liour or two before 
the L.]ipoi..'.('il time i exuiiiined my young Udy, 
hi'.rl U,uni\ licr trunk stnfVcd with impertinent let- 
ters and un old hcioH of |urchment in Latin, 
wliich lier lowr liud sent her ;ia u settlement of 
fifty (XiundHu year. Anions; other things, there 
was also the bfst Lice I had in my siiop to make 
him a present ior cravats. 1 wus very glad of 
this l^iHi circumstaitce, because 1 could very con- 
bcientiously swear aj^ainst him that he had enti- 
c<:d my servant away, and was her accomplice in 
nubbin (T nic : I procured u warrant against him 
accordingly. Every thing was now prepared, 
and t!ie tender hour of love approachingf 1 who 
had acted tor myself in my youth the same sense- 
less part, knew how to manage accordingly; 
tiuTLtore, ufier having locked up my n)aid, and 
not bcini^ so much unlike her in height and 
shape, as in a huddled way not to pLiss for her, I 
delivered the bundle designed to be carried off, 
to her lover's man, who came with thn signal to 
receive them. Thus I followed after to tlie 
cuat.h, wiiere when I saw hii* muster take them iu, 
I cried nuu thieves ! thieves i und the constable 
with his uitendants seized my expecting lover. 
I kept myself unobserved until I saw the crowd 
suiricienily increased, and then appeared to de- 
clare the );oods to be mine ; und had the 3ati8iac« 
ti(in to seu my man of mode put into the round- 
housr, with tiie stolen wares by him to be pro- 
duced in evidence against him the next morning. 
Tills matter is notoriously known to be a fact; 
and I have been contented to save my 'prcnticei 
and lake a year's rcutol \Vu&xaw\>&ftdLlQvcr^not 
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to appear farther in the matter. This was some 
penance ; but, air, is this enough for a rillany «f 
much more pernicious consequence than the 
triies for which he was to have been indicted? 
Sbotild not joii, and all men of any parts or hon-r 
our, put things upon so riglit a foot, as that such 
H rascal should not laugh at the imputation of 
irhat he was really guilty, and dread being accu- 
sed of that for which he was arrested ? 

' In a word, sir, it is in the power of you, and 
such as I hope you are, to make it as infamoub to 
rob a poor creature of her honour as her clothes. 
I leave this to your consideration, only take leave 
(which I cannot do without sighing) to remark to 
you, that if this had been the sense of mankind 
thirl^ years ago, I should have avoided a life «pent 
in poverty and shame. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 
Alice THmEADNEEDLE.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Round-House, Sept. §. 

^ I AM a man of pleasure about town, but 
by the stupidity of a dull rogue of a justice of 
peace, and an insolent constable, upon the oatJi 
of an old harridan, am imprisoned here for theft, 
when I designed only fornication. The midnight 
magistrate, as he conveyed me along, had you in 
his mouth, and said, this would make a pure 
atory for the Spectator. I hope, sir, you won't 
pretend to wit, and take the part of dull rogues 
of businesft. The world is so altered of late 
years, that there was not a man who would knock 
down a watchman in my behalf, but 1 was carried 
off with as much triumph as if I had been a pick- 
pocket. At this rate, there is an end of all the 
wit and humour in the world. The time was 
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when all the honedt whore-miitters in the neigli- 
bourhood would have rose against the cuckoldt 
in my reteue. If fornication is to be scandalousy 
half the fine things that have been writ by most 
of the wits of the last age may be burned by the 
common hangman. Harkee, Mr. Spec, do not 
be queer ; after having done some things pretty 
well, don't begin to wntc at that rate that no gen- 
tleiiien can read thee. Be true to love, and bura 
your Seneca. You do not expect me to write 
my name from hence, but I am, 

T. Your unknown humble, 8cc* 
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"l^/xey ^tv^iee, tvoXXa Xtyuv MfxMertf ofMia^ 

HXSXOD. 

Sometimes fair truth in fiction ve disgoise ; 
Sometimes present her naked to men's eyes. 

Fables were the first pieces of wit that made 
their appearance in the world, and have been 
still highly valued not only in times of the 
greatest simplicity, but among the most polite 
ages of mankind. Jotham's fable of the trees^ 
is the oldest that is extant, and as beautiful as 
any which have been made since that time. Na- 
than's fable of the poor man and his lambf is 
likewise more ancient than any that is extant be- 
sides the above-mentioned, and had so good an 
effect, as to convey instruction to the ear of « 

f Jadgei a. 8«»15. f 2 Bam. xii. 1-vt 
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kiDg without ofTending it, and to bring thi^ man 
after God's own heart to a right sense of hi« 
guilt and his duty. We find ^sop in the most 
distant ages of Greece ; and if we look into the 
very beginnings of the commonwealth of Rome,* 
We see a mutiny among the common people ap- 
peased by a fable of the belly and the limbs, 
which was indeed very proper to gain the atten- 
tion of an incensed rabble, at a time when per- 
iiaps they would have torn to pieces any man 
who had preached the same doctrine to them in 
an open and direct manner. As fables took their 
birth in the very infancy of learning, they never 
flourished more than when learning was at its 
greatest height. To justify this assertion, I shall 
put my reader in mind of Horace, the greatest 
wit and critic in the Augustan age ; and of Boil- 
cau, the most correct poet among the modems ; 
not to mention La Fontaine, who by this way of 
writing is come more into vogue than any other 
author of our times. 

The fables I have here mentioned are raised al- 
together upon brutes and vegetables, with some 
of our own species mixt among them, when the 
moral hath so required. But besides this kind 
of feble, there is another in which the actors are 
passions, virtues, vices, and other imaginary per- 
sons ofthe like nature. Some of the ancient cri- 
tics will have it, that the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer are fables of this nature ;• and that the se- 
veral names of gods and heroes are nothing else 
but the affections of the mind in a visible shape 
and character. Thus they tell us, that Achiliesy 
in the first Iliad, represents anger, or the irascible 
part of human nature; that upon drawing hiji 

• Uv. Hist lib. il sect Si, &c. Floras, lib. i. c. ^. 

t2 
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Rw'/rH nf^kintt hU ^iiperuir in ft full t^Msmblfy 
TallaH U only itnoihf.r imrnft for rcaMz/rif which 
f III ' k^ umI si'!vi^» hirri up^/n thaa orcftnton; ftfid 
at t.«:r fir^t ;i{i|K:af aiicr U/urhc* him upon the 
l.«-.ir|, tlidt |/;iri of ihft tnsifi bcifi(^ I'jTikf^d upon 
^\ th«: ««7iit of r«:avjri. AriH thij% of the reU 
fif i}t#- Iff/* III. A(» for tti«: (;rl)r«^)-, I think it 
in |f|jifi fh;jt llof-iirrt t.t»u%i'\f.r>n\ iliin'/ri«:of ihcM 
all't^oiJ'u) f^j/lf 1, \»y thf: inoial whirh he liM 
iriv n 11% of v-vi i.ij \nr^% of it. Th/t f;r«:aty:%t fife'' 
li-.fi wit^ hrfvr: ii|/{ilj« fl th« rnv:lvc% to iU*-. wriiifi)( 
«ff tht^ l;itt«:i kitifl of fil«l«%. Sprii<^ciS Vkk'ny 
i^Htt.ti 'l^ oti«'. f onfimi'-'l v-riiTfi of thi:tn from the 
li«-i;ifiiitfit; to fli«'. «-ii(l of tfut sa'trnirahlf: work. If 
ivr look into th<: hti'Ht pioM: s«uihor% of ithtir^uityf 
fkii' li ti% (.I'-Mo, l'Utr«, X«:iiophon, sin<l ntMiy 
«ftli«-i%, wt fcli^ill fiiiH iliut thin wan likrwine tlirir 
lavoiirttc kiiiH of fabli:. I teli;ill only fartticr oh- 
t.rt vf: lipoii it, ih'it thf: fimt of thin %tiri tlut tuMlc 
»i»y t*$uMtUt^\tU: fi};iiM: ill tlir: worMy wan tliat of 
ll(i'iiJ«-i> nirrtirij; nith IMraniire tirifl V'irtut:; 
ulii' ii wufciiivMiif-'lliy I'nxlif.un, who lived lieforn 
Sr/i i.iii-«, iinrt ill ihc firnt (laiviiiii(;i of philoM/phy. 
11'* iii-.«;(l lo tiavf'l tliroii)rli iarv.iiu: by virtue of 
thifi f.ihlir, wWi* U \fr*>t.intti hitri a kind rei.etition ia 
all I lie liiai t.r.l'towiifi, whi:rf: he lif:vri' faifcfl t'dlirig 

if A\ toon iiH hi. Jiad ^4thcii;d an audience aU^ut 
fiiiii. 

Aftf-r tjiii uhort prnfaM:, whii.h I have made up 
of nurh rn.itf-iiiiU an my mcinory docn at present 
t;n(^{M '41 to iri<-, hi-fiirr I prcneni my reader with a 
f.iijjc: of tjiin kind, whif.h I dr.tii^^n an the enter- 
t.iijifii4:nt of the prrfti-nt panel') J rnu.it in a few 
V'ifin o]>en thr or/ :iiiion of it. 

Ill the ad.ouiit which IMato|five4 iin of (lie non- 
\i t edition anri hehavioiir of Socmteh, the inoriiinfif 
hr Wilt (o dici he icIU ihc (oUowinis circumtituncc : 
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When Socrates * his' fetters were knocked off 
as was usual to be done on the day that the con- 
lemned person was to be executed) being seated 
ti the midst of his disciples, and laying one of his 
Bg^ over the other, in a very unconcerned pos- 
are, he began to rub it where it had been galled 
y the iron ; and whether it was to shew the indif- 
erence with which he entertained the thoughts of 
lit approaching death, or (after his usual man- 
ler) to take every occasion of philosophizing 
ipon some useful subject, he observed the plea- 
ure of that sensation which now arose in those 
'ery parts of his leg, that just before had been so 
Quch pained by the fetter. Upon this he reflec- 
ed on the nature of pleasure and pain in general, 
od how constantly they succeed one another. 
To this he added, that if a man of a good genius 
or a fable were to represent the nature of plea- 
;ure and pain in that way of writing, he would 
)robably join them together after such a manner, 
bat it would be impossible for the one to come 
nto any place without being followed by the other. 

li is possible, that if Plato had thought it pro- 
)er at such a time to describe Socrates launching 
mt into a discourse which was not of a piece with 
he business of the day, he would have enlarged 
ipon this hint, and have drawn it x)ut into some 
»eautiful allegory or fable. But since he has not 
lone it, I shall attempt to write one myself in the 
pirit of that divine author. 

* There were two families which from the be- 
;inning of the world were as opposite to each 
ither as light and darkness. The one of them 
ived in heaven, and the other in hell. The 
oungest descendant of the first family was Plea- 
ure, who was the daughter of H^pv\»fc^^'> N^Va 
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was the child of Virtue, who was the offaprhig^ of 
the Gods. These, as I said before, had their ha^ 
bitation in heaven. The youngest of the opposite 
family was Pain, who was the- son of Misery, who 
was the cliild of Vice, who was the offspring of 
the furies. The habitation of this race of beings 
was in hell. 

<The middle station of nature between these 
two opposite extremes was the earth, which was 
inhabited by creatures of a middle kind, neither 
so virtuous as the one, nor so vicious as the other, 
but partaking of the good and bad qualities of 
these two opposite families. Jupiter considering 
that the species, conmionly called man was too 
virtuous to be miserdkle, and too vicious to be 
happy ; that he might make a distinction between 
the good and the bad, ordered the two youngest 
of the above-mentioned families. Pleasure, who 
was the ^daughter of Happiness, and Pain^ who 
was the son of Misery, to meet one another upon 
this part of nature which lay in the half-way be* 
tween them, having promised to settle it upon 
them both, provided they could agree upon the 
division of it, so as to share mankind between 
them. 

^ Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their 
new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon 
this point, that Pleasure should take possession of 
the virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that 
species which was given up to them. But upon 
examining to which of them any individual they 
met with belonged, they found each of them had a 
right to him; for that, contrary to what they had 
seen in their old places of residence, there was no 
person so vicious who had not some goodin him) 
nor any person so virtuous who had not in him 
some eviU The truth of it is, they generally 
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found upon search, that in the most vicious man 
Pleasure might lay claim to an hundredth part, 
and that in the most virtuous man Psdn might 
Bome in for at least two thirds. This they saw 
would occasion endless disputes between them, 
unless they could come to some accommodation. 
To this end there was a marriage proposed be- 
tween them, and at length concluded. By this 
means it is that we find Pleasure and Pain aro 
»uch constant yoke-fellows, and that they either 
make their visits together, or are never far asun- 
ler. If Pain comes into a heart he is quickly fol- 
lowed by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure enters, you 
nay be sure Pain is not feir off. 

< But notwithstanding this marriage was very 
:onvenient for the two parties, it did not seem to 
inswer the intention of Jupiter in sending them 
imong mankind. To remedy therefore this in- 
convenience, it was stipulated between them by 
trticle, and confirmed by the consent of each fam- 
ly, that notwithstanding they here possessed the 
(pecies indifferently; upon the death of every 
ingle person, if he was found to have in him a cer- 
ain proportion orevil, he should be dispatched 
nto the infernal regions by a passport from Pain, 
here to dwell with Misery, Vice, and the Furies. 
>r on the contrary, if he had in him a certain pro- 
K>rtion of good, he should be dispatched into 
leaven by a passport from. Pleasure, there to 
Iwell with Happiness, Virtue, and the Gods.' 
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— i— 0^er« in kngafat ewt obrepere mfntmrn. 

Ho a. An Poet. T. 360. 

——Who laboon long, may be allowed deep. 

Whkv a man has discorered a new vein of hu- 
mour, it often carries him much fiuther than he 
expected from it. My correspondents take the 
hint I give them, and pursue it into speculations, 
which I nev^r thought of at my first starting it. 
This has been the fate of my paper on the match 
of grinning, which has already produced a second 
paper on parallel subjects, and brought me the 
following letter by the last post. I shall not pre- 
mise any thing to it farther, than that it is built o& 
matter of fact, and is as follows : 

^ SIR, 

* You have already obliged the world with 
a discourse upon grinning, aiKl have since pro- 
ceeded to whistling, from whence yoa at lengtk 
came to yawning ; from this, I think, you may 
make a very natural transition to sleeping. I 
therefore recommend to you for the subject of a 
paper the following advertisement, which about 
two months ago was given into every body's 
hands, and may be seen with some additions in the 
Daily Courant of August the ninth. 

" Nicholas Hart, who slept last year in St 
Bartholomew's hospital, intends to sleep this year 
at the Cock and Bottle in Little -Britain." 

* Having since inquired into the matter of Cact, 
I find that the above-mentioned Nicholas Hart is 
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every year seized with a periodical fit of sleep- 
ing) which begins upon the fifth of August, and 
ends on the llth of the same month : That 

On the first of that month he grew dull » 
On the second, appeared drowsy : 
On the third, fell a yawning j 
On the fouith,^began to nod ; 
On the fifth, dropped asleep ; 
On the sixth, was heard to snore ; 
On the seventh, turned himself in his bed ; 
On the eighth, recovered his former posture j 
On the ninth, fell a stretching ; 
On the tenth about midnight, awaked^ 
On the eleventh in the morning, called for a 
little small beer. 

* This account I have extracted out of the jour- 
nal of this sleeping worthy, as it has been faith- 
fully kept by a gentUman of Lincoln's-inn, who 
has undertaken to be his historiographer. I have 
sent it to you, not only as it represents the actions 
of Nicholas Hart, but as it seems a very natural 
picture of the life of many an honest English gen- 
tleman, whose whole history very often consists of 
yuwning, nodding, stretching, turning, sleeping, 
drinking, and the like extraordinary particulars. 
I do not question, sir, that, if you pleased, yon 
could put an advertisement not unlike the above 
mentioned, of several men of figure ; that Mr. 
John Such-a-one, gentleman, or Thomas Such a- 
one, esquire, who slept in the country last sum- 
mer, intends to sleep in town this winter. The 
worst of it is, that the drowsy part of our specie^ 
is chiefly made up of very honest gentlemen, who 
live quietly among theirneighbours, without ev- 
er disturbing the public peace. They arc drone? 
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without stings. I •ould heartilf wishi that tcre- 
ral turbulentt restless, ambitious spirttSy would 
for a while change places with these good vien> 
and enter themselves into Nicholas Hart's frater- 
nity. Could one but lay asleep a few busy heads 
which I could name, from the first of Nofcmber 
next to the first of May ensuing,* 1 question not 
but it would very much redound to the quiet of 
particular pcrsonsi as well as to the benefit of the 
public. 

< But to return to Nicholas Hart : I believei sir, 
you will think it a very extraordinary circum- 
stance for a man to gain his livelihood by sleep- 
ing, and that rest should procure aman sustenance 
as well as industry ; yet so it is, that Nicholas got 
last year enough to support himself for a twelve- 
montli. I am likewise ini'ormcd that he has this 
year had a very comfortable nap. The poets 
value themselves very much for sleeping on Par- 
nassus, but I never heard they got a groat by it. 
On the contrary, our friend Nicholas gets more 
by sleeping than he could by working, and may 
be more properly said, than ever Homer was, to 
have had golden dreams. Juvenal indeed men- 
tions a drowsy husband who raised an estate by 
snoring, but then he is represented to have slept 
what the common people call a dog's sleep ; or 
if his sleep was real, his wife was awake, and 
about her business. Your pen, which loves to 
moralize upon all subjects, may raise something, 
methinks, on this circumstance also, and point 
out to us those sets of men, who instead of grow- 
ing rich by an honest industry, recommend them- 
selves to the favours of the great, by making 
themselves agreeable companions in the partici- 
pations of luxury arid pleasure. 

" The time la irhi<iUxVit VsiVv^Lm^vX^aswB^l h\\. 
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* I must further acquaint you, sir, that one of 
the most eminent pens in Grub-street is now em- 
ployed in writing the dream of this miraculous 
sleeper, which I hear will be of a more than ordi- 
nary length, as it must contain all the particulars 
that are supposed to have passed in his imagina- 
tion during so long a sleep. He is said to have 
gone already through three days and three nights 
of it, and to have comprised in them the most re- 
markable passages of the four first empires of 
the world. If he can keep free from party- 
strokes, his work may be of use ; but this I much 
doubt, having been informed by one of his friends 
and confidants, that he has spoken some things of 
Nimrod with too great freedom. 

L» I am ever, sie,' &Cv 
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' Tantisne ammis ccfleatibus tree 9 

y IRG. JEa. i. 15. 

And dwells such fury in celestial breasts \ 

There is nothing in which men more deceive 
themselves than in what the world calls zeal. 
There are so many passions which hide them- 
selves under it, and so many mischiefs arising 
from it, that some have gone so far as to say it 
would have been for the benefit of mankind if it had 
never been reckoned in the catalogue of virtues. 
It is certain, where it is once laudable and pru- 
dential, it is an hundred times criminal and erro- 
neous ; nor can it be otherwise, if we consider 
that it operates with equal vioUuQC^ m^\ix^'*iA.'^W3»'4 
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however opposite they may be to one anotheri 
and in all the sub-divisions of each religion in 
particular. 

We are told by some of the Jewish rabbins^ 
that the first murder was occasioned by a reli- 
gious controversy ; and if we had the whole his- 
tory of zeal from the days of Cain to our own 
times, we should see it filled with so many scenes 
of slaughter and bloodshed, as would make a 
wise man very careful how he suffers himself to 
be actuated by such a principle, when it only re- 
gards matters of opinion and speculation. 

I would have every zealous man exanune his 
heart thoroughly, and, I believe, he will often findf 
that what he calls a zeal for hb religion, is either 
pride, interest, or ill-nature. A man, who differs 
from another in o|Mnion, sets himself above him 
in his own judgment, and in several particulars 
pretends to be the wiser person. This is a g^eat 
provocation to the proud man, and gives a very 
keen edge to what he calls his zeal. And that 
this is the case very often, we may observe from 
the behaviour of some of the most zealous for 
orthodoxy, who have often great friendships and 
intimacies with vicious immoral men, provided 
they do but agree with them in the same scheme 
of belief. The reason is, because the vicious be- 
liever gives the precedency to the virtuous man, 
and allows the good Christian to be the worthier 
person, at the same time that he cannot come up 
to his perfection. This we find exemplified in 
that trite passage which we see quoted in almost 
every system of ethics, though upon another oc- 
casion. 



Video meUora proboQUCy 



JJetctiora fequor 

OviD. MetTiL20. 
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I see the rieKt, and I approve it too ; 
Condemn tne -wrong, and yet the wrongpursae. ' 

Tate. 

On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were 
true and genuine, we should be much more angry 
with a sinner than a heretic ; since there are se- 
veral eases which may excuse the latter before 
his great Judge, but none which can excuse the 
former. 

Interest is likewise a great inflamer, and sets 
a man on persecution under the colour of zeal. 
For this reason we find none are so forward to 
promot9 the true worship by fire and sword, as 
those who find their present account in it. But 
t fthall extend the word interest to a larger mean- 
ing than Ifrhat is generally given it, as it relates 
t6 out spiritual safety and welfare, as well as to 
Cur temporal. ' A man is ^lad to gain numbers on 
his side, as they serve to strengthen him in his 
private opinions. Every proselyte is like a new 
lirgument for the establishment of his faith. It 
makes him believe that his principles carry con- 
viction with them, and are the more likely to be 
true, when he finds they are conformable to the 
reason of others, as well as to his own. And 
that this temper of mind deludes a man very of- 
ten into an opinion of his zeal, may appear from 
the common behaviour of the atheist, who main- 
tains and spreads his opinions with as much heat 
as those who believe they do it only out of a pas- 
sion for God's glory. 

Ill-nature is another dreadful imitator of zeal. 
Many a good man may have a natural rancour and 
malice in his heart, which has been in some mea- 
sure quelled and subdued by religion ; but if it 
finds any pretence of breaking out, which does not 
seem to him inconsistent with the duties of a 
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ChriHtiati, it thrown oflf ull rcHtruint, and ra^^c* in 
fi'.l ftiry. Zeal is, tlicnrforc, a ^reat cane to a 
iiiuliciouH iiiuii, by riiukifi); him hrlicvc Utt docs 
Cflod Hcrvif (r, whilnt lir in (;rutifyiii^; the l>ciit of a 
lici'vcrnc rcvMi^^f^tiil temper. For this reason we 
limU that nici>t of the muHsucreH uiid devastations 
Mhich h;ivi* hren in the worJd, huve taken their 
rise i'niiii a riinuiiH pretench'd zrul. 

I love to set; u man zeahjUH in a s;ood matter* 
anci especiially wlien his zeal shews itself for ad- 
vancing^ morality, und promoting; the happiness of 
mankind. Hut when I find the instruments he 
works with ure racks and (;ibl)eis, gullies and dun- 
l^eons : whon he imprisons mens* persons, coii« 
iihcates their estates, ruins their families, and 
burns tlieir l)ody to save the soul, I cannot stick 
to pronounce of such a one, that (whatever ho 
may think of his fuith and religion) his faith is 
vain, and his reli^;ion u n pro fi table. 

Alter having treated of these false zealots ia 
religion, 1 cannot forbear mentioning a monstrous 
species of men, who one would not think had an^ 
existence in nature, were they not to be met 
with in ordinary conversation, 1 mean the zealots 
in atheism. One would fancy that these nicni 
thougli they fall short, in every other respect, of 
those who make a profession of religion, would 
at least outshine them in this partif.ular, and be 
cxenipt Irom that single fault ^rliich seems to 
(;row out of the imprudent fervours of religion. 
Ihit ho it in, that infidelity is propagated with aft 
much fiercenehh and contention, wrath and indig- 
nation, as if the safety of mankind depended up- 
on it. '1 here is something so ridiculous and per- 
verhe in this kind of zealots, that one does not 
know how to set them out in their proper colours. 
Tiny arc a sort oi' \^'aiuc^)j^\.«^t>i >N\\vk ^^ ^VAviially 
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upon the .fret, though they play for nothing. 
Th6y are perpetually teasing their friends to 
come over to them, though at the same time they 
allow that neither of them shall get any thing by 
the bargain. In short, the zeal of spreading 
atheism, is, if possible, more absurd than atheism 
itself. 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable 
zeal which appears in atheists and infidels, I must 
farther observe, that they are likewise in a most 
particular manner possessed with the spirit of 
bigotry. They are wedded to opinions full of con- 
tradiction and impossibility, and at the same time 
look upon the smallest difficulty in an article of 
faith as a sufficient reason for rejecting it. No- 
tions that fall in with the common reason of man- 
kind, that are conformable to the sense of all ages, 
and all nations, not to mention their tendency for 
promoting the happiness of societies, or of parti- 
cular persons, are exploded as errors and preju- 
dices ; and schemes erected in their stead that are 
altogether monstrous and irrational, and require 
the most extravagant credulity to embrace them. 
I would fain ask one of those bigotted infidels, 
supposing all the great points of atheism, as the 
casual or eternal formation of the world, the 
materiality of a thinking substance, the mortality 
of the soul, the fortuitous organization of the 
body, the motions and gravitation of matter, with 
the like particulars, were laid together and formed 
into a kind of creed, according to the opinions of 
the most celebrated atheists; I say, supposing 
such a creed as this were formed, and imposed 
upon any one people in the world, whether it 
would not require an infinitely greater measure 
of faith, than any set of articles wYvveYi vV^^ ^^ 
riolentJf oppose. Let me therefore ^^Vv^^ ^^^ 

z2 
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you is to be conudercd^ hcUtrt you set a value 
upon his esteem. The praise* of aii ignorant matt 
IS only good-will) and yoti should receive his kind- 
ness as he is a good ncighlxHir in society, and not 
as a good judge of your actions in point of fame 
and reputation. The hatirist said very well of po- 
pular praise and accluniations, ^Ciive the tinkers 
and cobblers their presents a^^ain, and Icani to live 
of yourself.'* It is an argument of a loose and 
ungovemcd mind to be afTectcd with the promis- 
cuous approbation of the generality of mankind; 
and a man of virtue should be too delicate fortrj 
coarse an appetite of fame. Men of honour 
should endeavour only to please the worthy^ and 
the man of merit should desire to be tried only 
by his peers. I thought it a noble sentiment 
which 1 heard yesterday uttered in conversation: 
' I knoW)* said a gentleman/ a way to be greater 
than any roan. If he has worth in him, I can re- 
joice in his superiority to me ; and that satisfac- 
tion is a greater act of the soul in me, tlian any 
in him which can possibly appear to me.' This 
thought could proceed but from a candid and ge- 
nerous spirit, and the approbation of such minds 
is what may be esteemed true praise : for with 
the common race of men there is nothing com- 
mendable but what they themselves may hope to 
be partakers of, and arrive at ; but tlie motive 
truly glorious is, when the mind is set rather to 
do things laudable, than to purchase reputation. 
Where there is that sincerity as the foundation 
of a good name, the kind opinion of virtuous men 
will be an unsought, but a necessaiy consequence. 
'J'hc LacedemonianSf though a plain people, and 
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xny afflictions. I can look at disappointments and 
misfortunes, pain and sickness, death itself, and 
vrhat is worse than death, the loss of those who 
are dearest to me, with indifference, so long as I 
keep in view the pleasures of eternity, and the 
state of being in which there will be no fears nor 
apprehensions, pains nor sorrows, sickness nor 
separation. Why will any man be so imperti- 
nently officious as to tell me all this is only fancy 
and delusion ? Is there any merit in being 
the messenger of ill news ? If it is a dream, let 
ine enjoy it, since it makes me both the happier 
and better man. 

* I must confess I do not know how to trust a 
man who believes neither heaven nor hell, or in 
other words, a future state of rewards and pun« 
ishments. Not only natural self-love, but reason 
directs us to promote our own interests above 
all things. It can never be for the interest of a 
believer to do me a mischief, because he is sure 
upon the balance of accounts to find himself a 
loser by it. On the contrary, if he considers his 
own welfare in his behaviour towards me, it will 
lead him to dp me all the good he can, and at the 
same time restrain him from doing me any in- 
jury. An unbeliever does not act like a reason- 
able creature, if he favours me contrary to his 
present interest, or does not distress me when it 
turns to his present advantage. Honour and 
good-nature may indeed tie up his hands ; but as 
these would be very much strengthened by reason 
and principle, so without them they are only in- 
stincts, or wavering unsettled notions, which rest 
on no foundation. 

< Infidelity has been attacked with so good suc- 
cess of late years, that it is driven out of all its 
out-irork9^ The atheist has not to\uA \^\|ics^ 
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is apt to translate into other words; and when 
the difTcrent parties are thoroughly considered, 
the panegyric generally implies no more than if 
the author should say to the patron ; < My Tcry 
good lord, you and I can never understand one 
another ; therefore I humbly desire wc may be 
intimate friends for the future.' 

I'hc rich may as well ask to borrow of the 
poor, as the man of virtue or merit hope for addi- 
tion to his character from any but such as him- 
self. He that commends another engages so 
much of his own reputation as he gives to that 
person commended; and he that has nothing 
laudable in himself is not of ability to he such a 
surety. The wise Phociori was so sensible how 
dangerous it was to be touched with what the 
multitude approved, that upon a general accla- 
mation made when he was making an oration, he 
Lunied to an intelligent friend who stood near 
him, and asked in a surprised manner, < What 
slip have 1 made ?' 

I shall conclude this paper with a billet which 
has fallen into my hands, and was written to a 
lady from a gentleman whom she had highly com- 
mended. The author of it had formerly been her 
lover. When ail possibility of commerce be- 
tween them on the subject of love was cut ofT, she 
spoke so handsomely of him, as to give occasion 
to this letter. 

< MADAM, 

^ I SHOULD be insensible to a stupidity, if I 
could forbear making you my acknowledgments 
for your late mention of me with so much ap- 
plause. It is, I think, your fate to give me new 
sentiments: as you formerly inspired me with 
'c true sense of love, ao do 'v^vi woHf Nvitli the 
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St. Paul raised from the chief articles of our 
religion^ for the advancing of morality in its 
three great branches ! To give a single example 
in each kind. What can be a stronger motive to 
a firm trust and reliance on the mercies of our 
Maker, than the giving us his Son to suffer for 
us ? What can make us love and esteem even 
the most inconsiderable of mankind more than the. 
thought that Christ died for him ? Or vt^hat dis- 
pose us to set a stricter guard upon the purity of 
our own hearts, than our being members of 
Christ, and a part of the society of which that 
immaculate person is the head ? But these are 
only a specimen of those admirable inforcements 
of morality, which the apostle has drawn from the 
history of our blessed Saviour. 

< If our modern infidels considered these mat* 
ters with that candour and seriousness which they 
deserve, we should not see them act with such a 
spirit of bitterness, arrogance, and malice. They 
would not be raising such insignificant cavils, 
doubts, and scruples, as may be started against 
every thing that is not capable of mathematical 
demonstration ; in order to unsettle the mind of 
the ignorant, disturb the public peace, subvert 
morality, and throw all things into confusion and 
disorder. If none of thes5 reflections can have 
any influence on them, there is one that perhaps 
may, because it is adapted to their vanity, by 
which they seem to be guided much more than 
their reason. X would therefore have them con- 
sider, that the wisest and best of men, in all ages 
jf the world, have been those who lived up to the 
religion of ^their country, when they saw nothing 
n it opposite to morality, and to the best lights 
iiey had of the divine nature. Pythagoras's first 
'ule directs us to worship the god^ ^^ %a Sx\^ ^^- 
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dallied bf law/* for that is tlie most natural inter- 
lirctation of the precept. Socrates, who was Ihe 
most renowned amon^ the heathens both for wis* 
riom and virtue, in his last moments desires his 
friends to offer a cock to ^Isculapius : doubtless 
out of a submissive deference to the cstal)lished 
worship of his country. Xcnophon tells us, that 
his prince (whom he sets forth as a patteni of per* 
fcctiotO when he found his death approachtnf, 
ofTcrecl sacrifices on the mountains to the Persian 
Jupiter, and the Sun, ** according to the custofll 
of the Persians ;" for those are the words of the 
hiHiorian.* Nay, the Epicureans and atomicat 
philosophers hhcwcd a very remarkable modestJT 
in this particular ; for though the being of aOod 
was entirely repugnant to their schemes of na* 
turul pliiloHophy, they contented themselves with 
the denial of a Providence, asserting at the sam0 
time the existence of gods in general ; because 
they would not shock the common belief of man* 
kind, unU the reli(;ioii of tlicir country/ L. 
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'J^iitrri quihu§ 



Jnlentnta nitet' 

Hon. 1 Od. ▼. m, 

Kh Mrretchcd thny ! whom Pyrrlia't •milo 
And uuiiuiicclcd HtiM beguile ! 

DUNOOMSX. 

TiiR intcUifvcncc given by this correspondent is 
so iinporttthi and useful, in order to avoid the per- 
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sons he speaks of> that I shall insert his. letter at 
length. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

ft 

* I DO not know that you have ever touched 
upon a certsdn species of women, whom we or- 
dmarily call jilts. You cannot possibly go upon 
a more useful work, than the consideration of 
these dangerous animals. The coquette is in- 
deed one degree towards the jilt ; but the heart 
of the former is bent upon admirhig herself, and 
giving false hopes to her lovers ; but the latter is 
not contented to be extremely amiable, but she 
must add to that advantage a certain delight in 
being a torment to others. Thus when her lover 
is in the full expectation of success, the jilt shall 
meet him with a sudden indifference, and admira- 
tion in her face at his being surprised that he is 
received like a stranger, and a cast of her head 
another way with a pleasant scorn of the fellow's 
insolence. It is very probable the lover goes 
home utterly astonished and dejected, sits down 
to his scrutoire, sends her word in the most ab- 
ject terms, that he knows not what he has done, 
that all which was desirable in this life is so sud- 
denly vanished from him, that the charmer of his 
soul should withdraw the vital heat from the 
heart which pants for her. He continues a 
mournful absence for some time, pining in secret, 
and out of humour with all things which he meets 
with. At length he takes a resolution to try his 
fate, and explain with her resolutely upon her 
unaccountable carriage. He walks up to her 
apartment, with a thousand inquietudes and 
doubts in what manner he shall meet the first cast 
of her eye i when upoo his first appearance sK^ 
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tnntch, and I found caHy udinittance into the bett 
lamilicB in town to obftcrve their duut^htcrn ; but 
I, who wiiB bom to follow the fuir to no purpoMi 
huvc by the force of my ill Htum made luy uppli* 
cation to three jilt« HUcccHnivcly. 

* liyxnu i» one of thone who form themtelvet 
into u nicluncholy und indolent uir^ undendeuvour 
to f^uin udniiiTrit from their inattention to all 
around them. liyxna can loll in her coach, with 
aometliing ho fixed in her countenance! that it i% 
im|M>Hniblc to conceive her meditution in employ- 
ed only on her dreHM and her charmn in that po«- 
ture. If it were not too courne a »imllc» 1 should 
Hay, llyaenai in the fi^;ure Hhe aflfecttt to appear ini 
is a Hpider in the midHt of a col)web, that it sure 
to destrov every fly that approaches it. The net 
liyxna throws is so fme, that you are taken in it 
before you can ot)serve any part of her work. I 
attempted her for a \ou^ and weary season) but I 
found her passion went no farther than to be ad- 
mired; and she is of that unreasonable temper, 
as not to value the inconstancy of her lovers, pro- 
vided she can boast she onccliad their addresses. 

< Hibiis was the second 1 uimed at» and her va- 
nity lay in purchasin^i; the adorers of others, and 
not in rejoicing*; in their love itself lUblii it no 
man's mistress, but every woman's rival. As soon 
at 1 found this, I fell in love with Chloc, who it 
my present pleasure and torment. I haVe writ to 
her, danced with ber, and fought for her, and iiave 
been her man in the sight and expectation of the 
whole town these three years, and thought myself 
near tlie end of my wishes ; when the other dav 
the called me into her closet, and told n^e, witn 
a very grave face, that she was a woman of iion- 
nour, and scorned to deceive a man who loved her 
with tto much ainccrivy vi^ «\\t^ %\ky( V^v\> %\\d ilvere* 
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words and actions, concealed the most accom- 
plished jilt of her time. Her negligence had to 
nie a charm in it like that of chastity, and want of 
desires seemed as great a merit, as the conquest 
of them. The air she gave herself was that of a 
romping girl, and whenever I talked to her with 
any turn of fondness, she would immediately 
snatch off my perriwig, try it upon herself in the 
glass, clap her arms a-kimbow, draw my sword, 
and make passes on the wall, take off my cravat, 
and seize it to make some other use of the lace, 
or run into some other unaccountable rompish- 
ness, until the time I had appointed to pass away 
with her was over. I went from her full of plea- 
sure at the reflection that I had the keeping of so 
much beauty in a woman, who as she was too heed- 
less to please me, was also too unaltentive to form 
a design to wrong me. Long did I divert every 
hour that hung heavy upon me in the company 
of this creature, whom I looked upon as neither 
guilty nor innocent^ but could laugh at myself for 
my unaccountable pleasure in an expense upon 
her, until in the end it appeared my pretty insen- 
sible was with child by my footman. 

This accident roused me into a disdain against 
all libertine women, under what appearance so- 
ever they hid their insincerity, and I resolved af- 
ter that time to converse with none but those who 
lived within the rules of decency and honour. To 
this end I formed myself into a more regular 
turn of behaviour, and began to make visits, fre- 
quent assemblies, and lead out ladies from the 
theatres, with all the other insignificant duties 
-which the professed servants of the fair place 
themselves in constant readiness to perform. In 
a very little time, (having a plentiful fortune,) fa- 
thers and mothers began to regard me as a good 

VOL. III. AA 
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you is to be con&idcrcil, he it ire you sci a vulue 
upon his Cbtccni. The praisi- of aii ivciiontiu luuii 
is only );cx>d->vill» unil you should receive iiis kii.d- 
ness as he in k f|;ood iit'i^lil>ciur in buciriy^ iiiid uoi 
•IS a good judg;e of your m lions in i>oiiit oi fame 
and reputation. Tlie satiris*. said vti-y mcU of po- 
pular praifkC and acrlaniiiiions, ^CiiMt the tinkers 
and c ohblers their prf*^>cnib av^:a)n4 and learn to live 
of yourscli.'* It ia an ar^uim-nt uf a loose and 
un{:;overncd mind to he anv-iied wiih the promis- 
cuous appi'ohation of the ^^rnerality of mankind; 
and a man of virtue should he too delicate forstj 
coarse an appetite of fanu*. Men of honour 
should endeavour only to please the worthy, and 
the man of merit should dt'sire to be tried only 
by his peers. I thought it a noble sentiment 
which 1 heard yesterday uttered in conversation : 
' 1 know,* hiiid a (gentleman/ a way to bo (greater 
than any roan. If he has worth in him, 1 con re- 
joice in his superiority to mc ; and that satisfac- 
tion is a greater act of the soul in nic, than any 
in him wliich can possibly appear to mc.' This 
thought could proceed but from a candid and ge- 
nerous spirit; and the approbation of such minds 
is what may be esteemed true praise : for with 
the common race of men there is nothing com- 
mendable but what they thcmseives may hope to 
be partakers of, and arrive at ; but the motive 
truly glorious is, when the mind is set rather to 
do things laudable, tlian to purchase reputation. 
Where there is tliat sincerity as the foundation 
of a good name, the kind opinion of virtuous men 
will be an unsought, but a necessary consequence. 
'J'hc Lacedemonians, thougli a plain people, and 
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no pretenders to politeness, had a certain delica- 
cy in their sense of glory, and sacrificed to; the 
Muses when they entered upon any great enter- 
prise. They would have the commemoration of 
their actions be transmitted by the purest and 
most untainted memorialists. The din which at- 
tends victories and public triumphs, is by far less 
eligible than the recital of the actions of great 
men by honest and wise historians. It is a frivo- 
lous pleasure to be the admiration of gaping 
crowds ; but to have the approbation of a good 
man in the cool reflections of his closet, is a gra- 
tification worthy an heroic spirit. The applause 
of the crowd makes the head giddy, but the attes- 
tation of a reasonable man makes the heart glad. 

What makes the love of popular or general 
praise still more ridiculous, is, that it is usually 
given for circumstances which are foreign to the 
persons admired. Thus they are the ordinary 
attendants on power and riches, which may be ta- 
ken out of one man's hands, and put into ano- 
ther's. The application only, and not the posses- 
sion, make those outward things . honourable. 
The vulgar and men of sense agree in admiring 
men for having what they themselves would ra- 
ther be possessed of; the wise man applauds 
him whom he thinks most virtuous, the rest of the 
world him who is most wealthy. 

When a man is in this way of thinking, I do 
not know what can occur to one more monstrous, 
than to see persons of ingenuity address their 
services and performances to men no way addic- 
ted to liberal arts. In these cases, the praise on 
one hand, and the patronage on the other, are 
equally the objects of ridicule. Dedications to 
ignorant men are as absurd as any of the speeches 
of Bullfinch in the Droll. Such «x\^^^t^^'^^^os^ 

aa2 
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is apt to translate into other wdrcU ; and when 
the different parties are thoroughly coniudcri!d» 
the panegyric generally implies no more than il' 
tlio author should say to the patron; ^My vavy 
good lord, you and I can never undersuuid one 
another ; therefore I humhly desire we nuiy be 
intimate friends for the future.' 

Tiie rich may as well ask to borrow of the 
poor, as the man of virtue or merit hope for addi* 
tion to his character from any but such as him- 
self. He that commends another engages so 
much of his own reputation as he gives to thnl 
])ersv«n commended; and he that has nothing 
laudable in himself is not of ability to bo such a 
biircty. The wise Phocioii was so sensible how 
daiijrcrous it was to be touched with what the 
multitude approved, that upon a general accla- 
mutioii made when he was making an oration, he 
turned to an intelligent frie.nd who stood near 
liitn, and asked in a surprised manner, < What 
slip have I made ?* 

I »hall conclude this paper with a billet which 
has fallen into my hands, and was written to a 
ld4y from a gentleman whom she had highly com- 
mended. The author of it had formerly been her 
lover. When all possibility of commerce be- 
tween them on the subject of love was cut oiTy she 
spoke so handsome ly of him, as to give occasion 
to this letter. 

< MAHAM, 

' I SHOULD be insenbible to a stupidity, if 1 
could forbear making you my aoknowledp^ments 
for your late mention of me with so much ap- 
plause. It is, I think, your fate to give nic now 
sentiments: as you formerly inspired mc with 
the true sense of love, so do'v^^^ ^^^'^ wlUv the 
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true sense of glory. As desire had the least part 
in the passion I heretofore professed towards you, 
so has vanity no share in the glory to which you 
have now raised me. Innocence^ knowledge, 
beauty, virtue, sincerity, and discretion, are the 
constant ornaments of her who has said this of 
me. Fame is a babbler, but I have arrived at the 
highest glory in this world, the commendation of 
the most deserving person in it.' T. 
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P atriae pietatis imago. 

ViRG. iEn. X. 824. 

An image of paternal tenderness. 

The following letter being written to my book- 
seller, upon a subject of which I treated some 
time since, I shall publish it in this pap^r, togc- 
tlicr with the letter that was enclosed ki it. 

< MR. BUCKLEY, 

*• Mr. Spectator having of late descanted 
upon the cruelty of parents to their children, I 
have been induced (at the request of several of 
Mr. Spectator's admirers) to enclose this letter, 
which I assure you is the original from a father 
to his own son, notwithstanding the latter gave 
but little or no provocation. It would be wonder- 
fully obliging to the world, if Mr. Spectator 
Avould give us his opinion of it in some of his spe- 
culations, and particularly to (Mr. Buckley) 

Your humble servant.* 
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< &IRRAR ! 

<You are a saucy audacious rascal, and 
both fool and mad, and I care nota iarthing whe- 
ther you comply or no ; that does not raze out 
my impressions of your insolence, going about 
railing at me, and the next day to solicit my fe- 
vour. These are inconsistencies, such as disco- 
ver thy reason depraved. To be brief, I never 
desire to see your face ; and, sirrah, if you go to 
the workhouse, it is no disgrace to me for you to 
be supported there ; and if you starve m the 
streets, I'll never give any thing underhand in 
your behalf. If I have any more of your scrib- 
bling nonsense, I'll break your head the first 
time I set sight on you. You are a stubborn 
beast ; is this your gratitude for my giving you 
money? You rogue, I'll better your judgment, 
and give you a greater sense of your duty to (I 
regret to say) your father, 8cc. 

* P. S. It's prudence for you to keep out of my 
sight; for to reproach me, that might overcomes 
right, on the outside of your letter, I shall give 
you a great knock on the skull for it.* 

Was there ever such an image of paternal ten- 
derness ! It was usual among some of the Greeks 
to make their slaves drink to excess, and then 
expose them to their children, who by that 
means conceived an early aversion to a vice which 
makes men appear so monstrous and irrational. 
I have exposed this picture of an unnatural fa- 
ther with the same intention, that its deformity 
may deter others from its resemblance. If the 
reader has a mind to see a father of the same 
stamp rei^esenled Vu \.\v^ xiv'^^x. ^'5(La^islte strokes 
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of humour, he may meet with it in one of the fi- 
nest comedies that ever appeared upon the Eng- 
lish stage : I mean the part of Sir Sampson in 
Love for Love. 

I must not however engage myself blindly on 
the side of the son, to whom the fond letter above- 
written was directed. - His father calls him a 
* saucy and audacious rascal' in the first line^ and 
I am afraid upon examination he will prove but 
an ungracious youth. * To go about railing' at 
liis father, and to find no other place but ' the 
outside of his letter' to tell him * that might over- 
comes right'— if it does not discover * lus reason 
to be depraved,' and * that he is either fool QV 
mad,' as the choleric old gentleman teUs him, we 
may at least allow that the father will do very 
well in endeavouring to ^ better his judgment, and' 
give him a greater sense of his duty.* But whe- 
ther this may l)e brought about by breaking' his 
head,' or ' giving him a gi%at knock on the skull/ 
ought, I think, to be wel) considered. Upon the 
whole, I wish the father has not met with his 
match, and that he may not be as equally paired 
with a son, as the mother in Virgil : 



'Crudelis iu guoque mater,- 



CrudeUs mater magia, anpuer improbua iUe .' 
Jmprobus iUepuer, crudeUe tu quoqtte mater, 

EcL. viii. 48. 

O barbarous mother thirsting to destroy ! 
More cruel was the mother br the boy ? 
Both, both alike delighted to destroy, 
Th' unnatural mother, and the ruthless boy. 

Warton. 

Or like the crow and her egg in the Greek pro- 
verb: 

Bad the crow, bad the «^. 
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I must here take notice of a letter which I 
have received from an unknown correspondent, 
upon the subject of my paper, upon which 
the foregoing letter is likewise founded. The 
writer of it seems very much concerned lest that 
paper should seem to give encouragement to the 
disobedience of children towards their parents ; 
but if the writer of it will take the pains to read 
it over again attentively, I dare say his apprehen- 
sions will vanish. Pardon and reconciliation are 
all the penitent daughter requests, and all that I 
contend for in her behalf, and in this case I may 
use the saying of an eminent wit, who, upon some 
great men's pressing him to forgive his daughter 
who had married against his consent, told them 
he could refuse nothing to their instances, but 
that he would have them remember there was 
difference between giving and forgiving. 

I must confess, in all controversies between 
parents and their children, I am naturally preju- 
diced in favour of the former. The obligations on 
that side can never be acquitted, and I think it is 
one of the greatest reflections upon human nature, 
that paternal instinct should be a stronger motive 
to love than filial gratitude ; that the receiving of 
favours should be a less inducement to a good- 
will, tenderness, and commiseration, than the 
conferring of them ; and that the taking care of any 
person should endear the child or dependant 
more to the parent or benefactor, than the parent 
or benefactor to the child or dependant; yet so it 
happens, that for one cruel parent we meet with 
a thousand undutiful children. This is, indeed, 
wonderfully contrived (as I have formerly obser- 
ved) for the support of every living species ; but 
at the same time that it shews the wisdom of the 
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Creator, it discovers the imperfection and dege- 
neracy of the creature. 

The obedience of children to their parents is 
the basis of all government, and set forth as the 
measure of that obedience which we owe to those 
whom Providence hath placed over us. 

It is father Le Compte, if I am not mistaken, 
who tells us how want of duty in this particular 
is punished among the Chinese, insomuch that if 
a son should be known to kill, or so much as to 
strike his father, not only the criminal, but his 
whole family would be rooted out, nay, the inhab- 
itants of the place where he lived would be put 
to the sword, nay, the place itself would be razed 
to the ground, and its foundations sown with salt. 
For, say they, there must have been an utter de- 
pravation of manners in that clan or society of 
people who could hav/e bred up among them so 
horrid an offender. To this I shall add a passage 
out of the first book of Herodotus. That histo- 
rian, in his account of the Persian customs and 
religion, tells us, it is their opinion that no man 
ever killed his father, or that it is possible such a 
crime should be in nature ; but that if any thing 
like it should ever happen, they conclude that the 
reputed son must have been illegitimate, suppo- 
sititious, or begotten in adultery. Their opinion 
in this particular shews sufficiently what a notion 
they must have ha4 of undutifulness in general. 

L. 
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HOR. 2 Od. TiiL 18. 
A slavery to ibrmef tiimev udknowii. 

SiifCE I made some reflections upon the general 
negligence used in the case of regard towards 
women, or in other words, since I talked of wench- 
ing, I have had epistles upon that subject, which 
I shall, for the present entertainment, insert as 
they lie before me. 

^ UK' SPECTATOR, 

^ As your speculations are not confined to 
any part of human life, but concern the wicked as 
well as the good, I must desire your fevourable 
acceptance of what I, a poor strolling girl about 
town, have to say to you. I was told by a Roman 
catholic gentleman who picked me up last week, 
and who, I hope, is absolved for what passed 
between us ; I say, I was told by such a person, 
who endeavoured to convert me to his own reli- 
gion, that in countries where popery prevails, be- 
sides the advantage of licensed stews, there are 
large endowments given for the Incurabilij I think 
he called them, such as are past all remedy, and 
are allowed such maintenance and support as to 
keep them without farther care until they expire. 
This manner of treating poor sinners has, me- 
thii|ks, great humanity in it ; and as you are a 
person who pretend to carry your reflections upon 
all subjects whatever that occur to you, with can- 
dour, and act above the sense of what misinter- 
pretation you may m^e\.\RUiv^Ibe^the favour of 
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you to lay before all the world the unhappy con- 
dition of us poor vagrants, who are really in a 
way of labour instead of idleness. There are 
crowds of us whose manner of livelihood has lon^ 
ceased to be pleasing to us ; and who would wil- 
lingly lead a new life, if the rigour of the virtuous 
did not for ever expel us from coming into the 
world again. As it now happens, to the eternal 
infamy of the male sex, falsehood among you is not 
reproachful, but credulity in woman is infamous. 
* Give me leave, sir, to give you my history. 
You are to know that I am a daughter of a man of 
a good reputation, tenant to a man of quality. 
The heir of this great house took it in his head 
to cast a favourable eye upon me, and succeeded. 
I do not pretend to say he promised me marriage: 
I was not a creature silly enough to be taken by 
so foolish a story : but he ran away with me up 
to this town, and introduced me to a grave mat- 
ron, with whom. I boarded for a day or two with 
great gravity, and was not a little pleased with 
the change of my condition, from that of a coun- 
try life to the finest company, as I believed, in the 
whole world. My humble servant made me un- 
derstand that I should always be kept in the plen- 
tiful condition I then enjoyed; when after a very 
great fondness towards me, he one day took his 
leave of me for four or five days. In the evening 
of the same day vay good landlady came to me, 
and observing me very pensive, began to comfort 
zne, and with a smile told me I must see the 
world. When I was deaf to all she could say to 
divert me, she began to tell me with a very frank 
air that I must be treated as I ought, and not take 
these squeamish humours upon me, for my friend 
liad left me to the town ; and, as their phrase i^^ 
.she expected I would see company) qx \ \s\\x^v\k^ 

VOL. Uh BB 
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treated like v'1\at I had brought myself to. Thu 
put me into u fit of crying;: aiid I immediately, in 
a true aenite of my condition, threw myself on the 
floor, d(*plorin)|^ my fate, calling upon all that was 
good and sacred to succour mc. While I was in 
M this agony, I observed a decrcpid old fellow 
come into the room, and looking with n sense of 
pleasure in his face at all my vehemence and 
tran:iport. In a pause of my distresses I heard 
him say to the shameless old woman who stood 
by mc, ^* She is certainly a new face, or else she 
acts it rarely.*' With that the gentlewoman, who 
was making her market of mc, in all the turns of 
my person, the heaves of my passion, and the sui- 
table change of my posture, took occasion to 
commend my neck, my shape, my eyes, my limbs. 
All this was accompanied with such speeches as 
you may have heard horse-coursers make in the 
sale of nags, when they are warranted for their 
soundness. You tuulerstand by this time that I 
was left in a brothel, and exposed to the next bid- 
der who could pui'chase me of my patroness. 
This is so much the work of hell ; tliu pleasure 
in the possession of us wenches abates in propor- 
tion to the degrees we go beyond the bounds of 
innocence; and no man is ^ratified, if there is 
nothing left for him to debauch. Well, sir, my 
first man, when I came upon the town, was Sir 
JeoftVy Foible, who was extremely lavish to me of 
his money, and took such a fancy to me that he 
would have carried me off, if my patroness would 
have taken any reasonable terms for me ; but as 
he was old, his coveiousness was his strongest 
passion, and poor 1 was soon left exposed to be 
the common refuse of all the rakes and debau« 
chees in town. X cannot tell whether you will 
^ me justice or i\o v uV\ \ *^^ TNVv^vVifcv^Qu ^rint 
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this or not ; otherwise, as I now live with Sal*, I 
could give you a veiy just account of who and who 
is together in this town. You perhaps won't be- 
lieve it ; but I know of one who pretends to be a 
very good protestant, who lies with a Roman cath- 
olic : but more of this hereafter, as you please 
me. There do come to our house the greatest 
politicians of the age ; and Sal is more shrewd 
than any body thinks. No body can believe that 
such wise men could go to bawdy-houses out of 
idle purposes. I have heard them often talk of 
Augustus Cssar, who had intrigues with the 
wives of senators^ not out of wantonness but 
stratagem. 

^ It is a thousand pities you should be so severe- 
ly virtuous as I fear you are ; otherwise after one 
visit or two, you would soon understand that we 
ivomen of the town are not such useless corres** 
pendents as you may imagine : you have undoubt* 
cdly heard that it was a courtesan who discover- 
ed Catiline's conspiracy. If you print this I'll 
t^ll you more ; and am in the mean time, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant* 

Rebscca Nkttletop.' 

* mr. spectator, 

^ I AM an idle young woman that would 
work for my livelihood, but that I am kept in such 
« manner as I cannot stir out. My tyrant is ah 
old jealous fellow, who allows me notliing to ap- 
pear in. I have but one shoe and one slipper ; ne 
head-dress, and no upper petticoat. As you set 
up for a reformer^ 1 desire you would take me out 
of this wicked way and keep me yourself. 

Eve A¥T1*i^i>kx* 

• A celebnted courtesan and ^rocuxesa ot i^xo^^ ^x&Jtv 
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<MIIIIAII*. 

* Yoi; art; a natiry audacious rascalt and 
lK)th ffxil and mud, and 1 f^are not a farthing whe- 
then you roinply or no; timt docH not raze out 
my iniprcsHHtonn of your itifiolctnrc, going about 
railing at nic, and tlu! next day to aolicit mv fa- 
vour. ThcHc arc itirotiMHtencim, nwch a» di«co* 
yv.v thy ntanofi dc7prttv<:d. To l>c brief, I never 
dcHirc to m'a: your face ; and, nirrali, if you go to 
tin: workhouse, it ih no ditigrace to mc for vou to 
Im: HUpiiortrd there; and if you fttarve in the 
htreetH, Dl never give any thing undertiand in 
your behalf. If I have any more of your iienb- 
blihK notiHeuHe, Til break your head the firat 
time 1 net night on you. You are a atubbom 
beast ; in thin your gratitude for my giving you 
money f You roj.^ue, Til better your judgmentf 
and ^;ive you a greater tenne of your duty to (I 
re);ret to nay) your father, Ckc. 

• 1*. S. Ii'h imidcnce for you to keep out of my 
WKbt; for to rrpioueh me, that might overcome! 
ri^Jit, on the outnide of y(iur letter, I nhali give 
you u great knoek on the r.kull for it/ 

Wan there ever nuch an image of paternal tcn- 
deriieMH ! it wan UHual among Home oi the (yreekH 
to make their nlaven drink to exee^n, and then 
expone them to their ehildren, who by tliut 
meaiiH conceived an early avernion to a vice which 
niaken men appear ho motihtrouA and iiTution:tI. 
I have expoHea thin pictttre of an unnatural fa- 
ther with tite nanut intention, that itn deformity 
may deter othern from itn resemblance. If the 
reader ha« a mind to nee a father of the »amo 
Mtuttip rcf retseuUd lu \\\tt \\\q%\. t.ik^\MV4\v.c «t.rokef( 
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striking his sight and smell in the same proper- 
tioi>, would keep him in perpetual suspense, like 
the two magnets, which travellers have told us, 
are placed one of them in the roof, and the other 
iii the floor of Mahomet's bullying place at Mecca^ 
and by that means, say they, pull the impostor*^ 
iron coffin with such an equal attraction, that it 
hangs in the air between both of them. As for 
the ass's behaviour in such nice circumstances^ 
whether he would starve sooner than violate his 
neutrality to the two bundles of hay, I shall not pre* 
sume to determine ; but only take notice of the 
conduct of our own species in the same perplex- 
ity. When a man has a mind to venture his mo- 
ney in a lottery, every figure of it appears equally 
alluring, and as likely to succeed as any of its 
fellows. They all of them have the same preten- 
sions to good luck, stand upon the same foot of 
competition, and no manner of reason can be 
given why a man should prefer one to the other 
before the lottery is drawn. In this case there- 
fore caprice very often acts in the place of rea- 
son, and forms to itself some groundless imagi- 
nary motive, where real and substantial ones are 
wanting. I know a well-meaning man that is very 
well pleased to risk his good-fortune upon the 
number 171 1, because it is the year of our Lord. 
I am acquainted with a tacker that would give a 
good deal for the number 1 34.* On the contrary, 
I have been told of a certain zealous dissenter, 

^ In the year 17()4 a bill was brought into the house of com- 
mons agfunst occasional conformity ; and in order to make it 
pass thi-ough the house of lords, it was proposed to tack it to a 
money-bill. This occanoned i^arm debates, and at lencth it 
was put to the vote; when 134 were for tacking: but a large 
minority being against it, the motion was ov<&r-Y^\fiA.> vsA^^f» 
liitl AiisoameoL 

BB 2 
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I iriiinl h^m take not if. r of a list If* r whith I 
h;iv<- t-f-r ( ivml h'Otii uti iitikiiown corrcHiKiiidrfit, 
iipffii till: Mit#jfit ffl my pafKtr, uikhi which 
Ihf foif-f^oiii}; If-ttf-r in likrwiHC ioiitidc:'!. Thn 
wiiiMol il nrrtrin VM'y tinirh ' oricrrrtiftfl lr:Ht th4t 
|#;i|if r ^llOlli<l tifr.ui to (Mvr f:iiM»iiriif/rrtii<!rit to thf: 
itivfli<'()i<-iir f: iif rhildrrii lowitfrln thrir |Kiri:ntii ; 
Y/iit if the uriifM' oi it will tiikc the puiim to rcsid 
if ovir ii{^iiiii iittchtivrjy, I (htrr. tuiy hiH si|>|irch<Tri- 
niori'> will vaiiinh. I'urfloii mid rcr otK.iliat ion ar« 
toll thr |ff-iiittiii fl;iij};hti:r r«''|iirrHtii« mid toll that 1 
f oiitn^l h>r ill lift* hi!h:dl« uiid in thin ci^iv; f nifty 
i|H«: Ihr: ntiyihff oi :iii rtritrifTnl wit, who, il|K^i %tnut 
ffriTiit ifini'ii prr.Hsiiii^ hiin to for^^ivc: hi*» duuf^htrr 
who liiid niairifrd ajruiiint hii t.ount.uU told them 
hi:(oiiid rriiiHf: iiothiti(r to thr-ir mnUkW.f.n^ hut 
that h(T would Iiuvit thrrii rntnetiiher there waft 
diHricnre hrtwrr-ti ('jviii^und for)(iviti^. 

I rriii%t f.onh-*m, in all controverHien tir*tween 
|i:ii-r-iit(» anrl their * liildren, I arn naturally prejii" 
<lir ('d in favour of the fortner. The old i (Ration n'M 
tjiiit nidr. ran nrvrr Itr ai.(|uittfd, and I think it ift 
one of Ihr )/ real rut refler.tion« upon human naturfff 
tli:it p:it(riial iiintinrt nhould he a Htrotif^er motive 
to love tli:iti fili.d ^jatUude ; that the rer:eivin(j; of 
fitvoiird t}li(iiild he a lenn indiu.enient to a {^f^rHJ- 
will, tehriernrnn, and M»nitniM-ration9 than thn 
r oiifeirinf^ of ilirm; ;itid that the t:ikiti{; f.ure ofany 
p« r^oii nhoiild riide:ir the f hild or dependant 
more loihf piirrni in l;eiief:ir lor, than the parent 
fir h( h<-f4f tor to the ( iiild <,i rji pendant ; yet ho it 
happens, that for ohi^ t lU'l p.iri-iit we meet with 
a ihoiit}:ind uiMluiifid rltildn n. ThiH i% indeerl, 
woiideifully < otiiriverl ^;if. I hiivr fotmerly ohher- 
vid^ for tlie f)ii|i|foit of t very liviiij; npe<,ie»i ; hut 
:i1 the •>.'inie time that it nhr:W!i the vfindotii of the 
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^ This is to give notice, that tea shillings oyer 
and above the market-price, will be given for the 
ticket in the 1,500,0001. lottery. No. 132, by Nath. 
Cliff at the Bible and Three Crowns in Cheap- 
side.' 

This advertisement has given great matter of 
speculation to coffee-house theorists. Mr. Cliff's 
principles and conversation have been canvassed 
upon this occasion, and various conjectures made 
why he should thus set his heart upon No. 133. I 
have examined all the powers in those numbers, 
broken them into fractions, extracted the square 
and cube root, divided and multiplied them all 
ways, but could not arrive at the secret until 
about three days ago, when I received the follow- 
ing letter from an unknown hand; by which I 
find tliat Mr. Nath. Cliff is only the agent, and 
not the principal in this advertisment. 

*MR. SPECTATOR, 

< I AM the person that lately advertised I 
would give ten sluUings more than the current 
price for the ticket No. 132, in the lottery now 
drawing; which is a secret which I have commu- 
nicated to some friends, who rally me incessantly 
upon that account. You must know T have but 
ene ticket, for which reason, and a certain dream 
I have lately had more than once, I was resolved 
it should be the number I most approved. I am 
so positive I have pitched upon the great lot, that 
I could almost lay all I am worth of it. My visions 
are so frequent and strong upon tliis occasion^ 
that I have not only possessed the lot, but dispo- 
sed of the money which in all probability it will 
sell for. This morning in particula.r> 1 ^^\. \r^ "ssv 
eguipag^e which I look upon to \>e \Xv« ^^^'sxSsk 
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the town ; the liveries are very rich, but not gau- 
dy. I should be very glad to see a speculation or 
two upon lottery subjects, in which you would 
oblige all people concerned, and in particular, 

Your most humble servant, 
George Gosling. 

« P. S. Dear Spec, if 1 get the 12,000 pound, 111 
make thee a handsome present.' 

After having wished my correspondent good 
luck, and thanked him for his intended kindness, 
I shall for this time dismiss the subject of the lot- 
tery, and only obserVe, that the greatest part of 
mankind are m some degree guilty of my friend 
Gosling's extravagance. We are apt to rely up- 
on future prospects, and become really expensive 
while we are only rich in possibility. We live 
up to our expectations, not to our possessions, 
and make a figure proportionable to what we may 
bci not what we are. We outrun our present 
income, as not doubting to disburse* ourselves 
out of the pi'ofits of some future place, project, or 
reversion that we may have in view. It is through 
this temper of mind, which is so common among 
us, that we see tradesmen break, who have met 
with no misfortunes in their business ; and men 
of estates reduced to poverty, who have never 
suffered from losses or repairs, tenants, taxes, or 
law-suits. In short, it is this foolish sanguine 
temper, this depending upon contingent futuri- 
ties, that occasions romantic generosity, chimeri- 
cal grandeur, senseless ostentation, and generally 
ends in beggary and ruin. The man who wiU 
Jive above his present circumstances, is in great 
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danger of living in a little time much beneath 
them ; or, as the Italian proverb runs, ' The man 
who lives by hope, will die by hunger.* 
I It should be an indispensable rule in life, to 
contract our desires to our present condition, and, 
whatever may be our expectations, to live within 
the compass of what we actually possess. It will 
be time enough to enjoy an estate when it^comes 
into our hands ; but if we anticipate our good 
fortune, we shall lose the pleasure of it when it 
arrives, and may possibly never possess what we 
have so foolishly counted upon. L. 
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•Vno ore otnneM omnia 



Bona dtcere, et laudare forttmoB meat. 
Qui gnatum haberem taU inremo praditum. 

Ter. Andr. Aot'L Sc. h 



All the world 



With one accord said all good things, and prais'4 
Mj happ J fortanesy who possess a son 
6o good, so liberally disposed » ' 

COLMAV. 

I STOOD the other day, and beheld a father sitting, 
in the middle of a room with a large &mily of 
children about him ; and methought I could ob- 
serve in his countenance different motions of de- 
light, as he turned his eye towards the one and 
the other of them. The man is a person mode- 
rate in his designs for their preferment and wel* 
fare : and as he has an easy fortune, he is not so* 
licitous to make a great one. His eldest son is a. 
dhild of a very towardly dift]^»VdoiK) wx^ %%\fi»5^ 



as the father Igves hiint I dare say he irill nerer 
be a knave to improve hU fortune. I do not 
know any man vrho hab a justerrclUh of life than 
the perbon I am speaking of, or keeps a better 
guard afipAinst the terrors of want« or the hopes of 
gain. It is usual in a crowd of children« for the 
parent to name out of his own flock ail the great 
cifTiccrs of the kingdom. There is something so 
very surprising in the parts of a child of a man's 
owUf that there is nothing too grciit to be ex- 
pected from his endowniciits. I know a good 
woman who has but three sons, and tliere is« she 
says, nothing she expected witli more certainty, 
than that she shall see one of them a bishop, the 
other a judge, and the third a court-physician. 
Tlie humour is, that any thing which can happen 
to any man's child, is expected by every man for 
his own. But my friend, whom I was going to 
speak of, does not flatter himself with such vun 
expectations, but has his eye more upon the inr- 
tue and disposition of his children, than their ad- 
vancement or wealth. Good habits are what will 
certainly improve a man's fortune and reputation ; 
but, on the other side, affluence of fortune will 
not us probably produce good affections of the 
mind. 

It is very natural for a man of a kind disposi- 
tion, to amuse himself with the promises his ioia- 
gination makes to him of the future condition of 
his children, and to represent to himself the 
figure they shuJl bear in the world after he has left 
it. When his prospects of tills kind are agreea- 
ble, his fondness gives us it were a longer date to 
his own life ; and tlie survivorship of a worthy 
man in his son, is a pleasure scarce inferior to the 
hopes of the coniiuuduce of Uis own Mia. That 
/nan is happy who can \)t\iv:NVi ol \\v^ wv^^>\^•^\sfc 
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^ill escape the follies and indiscretions of which 
he himself was guilty, and pursue and improve 
every thing that was valuable in him. The con- 
tinuance of his virtue is much more to be re- 
^rded than that of his life ; but it is the most la- 
mentable df all reflections, to think that the heir 
of a man's fortune is such a one as will be a 
stranger to his friends, alienated from the samis 
interests, and a promoter of every thing which 
he himself disapproved. An estate in possession 
of such a successor to a good man, is worse than 
laid waste; and the family, of which he is the 
head, is in a more deplorable condition than that 
of being extinct. 

When I visit the agreeable seat of my honoured 
Friend Ruricola, and walk from room to room re- 
volving many plc^asing occurrences, and the ex- 
pressions of many just sentiments I have heard 
him utter, and see the booby his heir in paini 
-while he is doing the honours of his house to the 
friend of liis father, the heaviness it gives one is 
not to be expressed. Want of genius is not to 
be imputed to any man, but want of humanity is 
a man's own fault. The son of Ruricola (whose 
life was one continued series of worthy actions^ 
and gentleman-like inclinations) is the companion 
of drunken clowns, and knows no sense of praise 
but in the flattery he receives from his own ser- 
vants ; his pleasures are mean and inordinate, his 
language base and filthy, his behaviour rough and 
absurd. Is this creature to be accounted the 
successor of a man of virtue, wit, and breeding ? 
At the same time that I have tliis melancholy 
prospect at the house where I miss my old friendi 
I can go to a gentleman's not far off it, where 
Tie has a daughter who is the picture both of 
his body and mind^ but both imptoN^^ ^\50bl ^^ 
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beauty and modesty peculiar to her aex« It is 
the who tuppliet the loss of her father to the 
world ; she, without his name or fortune, is a 
truer memorial of him, than her brother who 
succeeds him in both. Such an offspring as the 
eldest son of my friend perpetuates his nther in 
the same manner as the appearance of his ghost 
would : it is indeed Ruricola, but it is Ruricola 
grown frightful. 

I know not to what to attribute the brutal turn 
which this young man has taken, except it may ba 
to a certain severity and distance which his father 
used towards him, and might, perhaps, have oc- 
casioned a dislike to those modes of life, which 
were not made amiable to him by freedom and 
affability. 

We may promise ourselves that no such ex- 
oresccnce will appear in the family of the Comelii, 
where the father lives with his sons like their 
eldest brother, and the sons converse with him as 
if they did it for no other reason but that he is the 
wisest nutn of their acquaintance. As the Cor<r 
nclli* are eminent traders, their good correspon- 
dence with each other is useful to all that know 
them, as well as to themselves: and their friend* 
ship, good- will, and kind offices, arc disposed of 
jouuly as well as their fortune, so that no one 
ever obliged one of them, who had not the obli- 
gation multiplied in returns from them all. 

It is the most beautiful object the eyes of man 
can behold to see a man of worth and his son livQ 

* By tlie Corneliiy the SiiecUtor U Mppoted to anean th^ 
fftmilj of the Kylet\ merdbanU of diftinetion: of whom 
Fraiicif Kylef, Km^. the father, who wot a director of the. 
EftHi'liuiiH conipaii^r, iirid ahleriiiaii of London, wm created a 
hurofict 1 Gc<i. 1. Ilia eldest Mirrivlng ton. Sir John Kylet, 
hart wHi afterward* lord major in I7ii7i and another or J|iUf 
9<m^, Sir JoK'ph Uyles, kaV^U ^^i^ *^ Um4<NL ia 17ISS. 
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in an entire unreserved correspondence. The 
mutual kindness and affection between them, 
give an inexpressible satisfaction to all who know 
them. It is a sublime pleasure which increases 
by the participation. It is as sacred as friend- 
ship, as pleasureable as love, and as joyful as re- 
ligion. This state of mind does not only dissi- 
pate sorrow, which would be extreme without it^ 
but enlarges pleasures which would otherwise 
be contemptible. The most indifferent thing 
has its force and beauty when it is spoke by a 
kind father, and an insignificant trifle has its 
weight when offered by a dutiful child. I know 
not how to express it, but I think I may call it a 
transplanted self-love.' All the enjoyments and 
sufferings which a man meets with are regarded 
only as they concern him in the relation he has ta 
another. A man's very honour receives a new 
value to him, when he thinks that, when he is in 
his grave, it will be had in remembrance that 
such an action was done by such an one's father. 
Such considerations sweeten the old man's even- 
ing,, and his soliloquy delights him when he can 
say to himself, No man can tell my child, his fa- 
ther was either unmerciful, or unjust. My son 
shall meet many a man who shall say to him, * I 
was obliged to thy father; and be my child a friend 
to his child for ever.' 

It is not in the power of all men to leave illus- 
trious names or great fortunes to their posterity, 
but they can very much conduce to their havhig 
industry, probity, valour, and justice. It is in 
every man's power to leave his son the honour 
of descending from a virtuous man, and add 
the blessings of heaven to whatever he leaves 
him. I shall end this rhapsody with a letter to 

TOL. Ill, cc 
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an excellent young man of my acquaintance^ who 
has lately lost a worthy father. 

< DEAR SIR) 

( I KNOW no part of life more impertinent 
than the office of administering consolation: I 
will not enter into it, for I cannot but applaud 
your grief. The virtuous principles you had 
from Uiat excellent man, whom you have losti 
have wrought in you as they ought, to make a 
youth of three and twenty incapable of comfort 
upon coming into possession of a great fortune. 
I doubt not but you will honour his memory by a 
modest enjoyment of his estate ; and scorn to 
triumph over his grave, by employing in riot, ex- 
cess, and debauchery, what he purchased with so 
much industry, prudence, and wisdom. This is 
the true way to shew the sense you have of your 
loss, and to take away the distress of others upon 
the occasion. You cannot recall your father by 
your grief, but you may revive him to his friends 
by your conduct. T. 
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•Jngentem foribut domut alta mperbi^ 



Alani talutantum UtU vondt attibut undam. 

ViRC.Georg.ii. 461. 

His Lordship's palace view, whose portals proud 
Each morning vomit forth a cringing crowd. 

WARTONyke. 

When wc look round us, and behold the strange 
variety of faces and persons which fill the streets 
uitii businebs and huttYi it is no unpleasant 
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amusement to make guesses at their different 
pursuits, and judge by their countenances what 
it is that so anxiously engages their present at- 
tention. Of all this busy crowd, there are none 
who would give a man inclined to such inquires 
better diversion for his thoughts, than those whom 
we call good courtiers, and such as are assiduous 
at the lev6es of great men. These worthies are 
got into a habit of being servile with an air, and 
enjoy a certain vanity in being known for under- 
standing how the world passes. In the pleasure 
of this they can rise early, go abroad sleek and 
well-dressed, with no other hope or purpose, but 
to make a bow to n man in court favour, and be 
thought, by some insignificant smile of his, not a 
little engaged in his interests and fortunes. . It 
is wondrous, that a man can get over the natural 
existence and possession of his own mind so far 
at to take delight either in paying or receiving 
such cold and repeated civilities. But what 
maintains the humour is, that outward show is 
what most men pursue, rather than real happi- 
ness. Thus both the idol, and idolater, equally 
impose upon then)selves in pleasing their imagi- 
nations this way. But as there are very many of 
her majesty's good subjects who are extreipely 
uneasy at their own seats in the country, wnere 
all from the skies to the centre of the earth ia 
their own, and have a mighty longing to shine in 
courts, or to be partners in the power of the 
world ; I say, for the benefit of these, and others 
who hanker after being in the whisper with great 
men, and vexingtheirneighbours with the changes 
they would be capable of making in the appearance 
of a country sessions, it would not methinks be 
amiss to give an account of that market for pre- 
ferment, a great man's levfee. 
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For ought I know, this commerce between the 
mighty and their slaves, very j ustly represented, 
might do so much good, as to incline the great to 
regard business rather than ostentation ; and 
make the little know the use of their time too well 
to spend it in vain applications and addresses. 
The famous doctor in Moorfields, who gained so 
much reputation for his horary predictions, is said 
to have had in his parlour different ropes to little 
bells, which hung in the room above stairs, where 
the doctor thought fit to be oraculous. If a girl 
had been deceived by her lover, one bell was 
pulled ; and if a peasant had lost a cow, the ser- 
vant rung another. This method was kept in re- 
spect to all other passions and concerns, and the 
skilful waiter below sifted the inquirer, and gave 
the doctor notice accordingly. The lev6e of a 
great man is laid after the same manner, and 
twenty whispers, false alarms, and private inti- 
mations, pass backward and forward from the 
porter, the valet, and the patron himself, before 
the gaping crew, who are to pay their court, arc 
gathered together. When the scene is ready, 
the doors fly open and discover his lordship. 

There are several ways of making this first ap- 
pearance. You muy be either half-dressed, and 
wasRing yourself, which is indeed the most 
stately ; but this way of opening is peculiar to 
militaiy men, in whom there is something grace- 
ful in exposing themselves naked ; but the poli- 
ticians, or civil officers, have usually affected to 
be more reserved, and preserve a certain chastity 
of deportment. Whether it be hieroglyphical 
or not, this difference in the military and civil 
list, I will not say ; but have ever understood the 
fact to be, that the close minister is buttoned up, 
and the brave o^cer o^e.ti-bv^^sted on these ocr 
Casiorrs^ 
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However that is, I humbly conceive the busi- 
ae^ of a lev6e is to receive the acknowledg- 
ments of a multilude, that a man is wise, bount- 
eous, valiant, and powerful. When the first shot 
of eyes is made, it is wonderful to observe how 
much submission the patron's modesty can bear, 
and how much servitude the client's spirit can 
descend to. In the vast multiplicity of business, 
and the crowd about him, my lord's parts are 
usually so great, that, to the astonishment of the 
whole assembly, he has something to say to every 
man there, and that s@ suitable to his capacity as 
any man may judge that it is not without talents 
men can arrive at great employments. I have 
known a great man ask a flag-officer, which way 
\yas the wind ; a commander of horse the present 
price of oats ; and a stock-jobber, at what dis- 
count such a fund was, with as much ease as if he 
had been bred to each of those several ways of 
life. Now this is extremely obliging; for at the 
same time that the patron informs himself of mat- 
ters, he gives the person of whom he inquires an 
opportunity U> exert himself. What adds to the 
pomp of those interviews is, that it is performed 
-with the greatest silence and order imaginable. 
The patron is usually in the midst of the ixjom, 
and some humble person gives him a whisper, 
which his lordship answers aloud, ' It is well. 
Yes, I am of your opinion. Pray inform yourself 
further, you may be sure of my part in it.' This 
happy man is dismiss,ed, and my lord can turn 
himself to a business of a quit® different nature, 
and off-hand give as good an answer as any great 
man is obliged to. For the chief point is to keep 
in generals, and if there be any thing offered that 
is particular, to be in haste. 

But we are now in the heigVvlo^ \\v^^Scm^'w\^ 

cc2 
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my lord's creatures have all had their whispers 
round to keep up the farce of the thing, and the 
dumb show is become more general. He casts 
his eye to that comer, and there to Mr. Such-a« 
one ; to the other, ' And when did you come to 
town?* And perhaps just before he nods to ano- 
ther ; and enters with him, ^ But, sir, I am glad 
to see you, now I think of it.' Each of those are 
happy for the next four-and-twenty hours ; and 
those who bow in ranks undistinguished, and by 
dozens at a time, think they have very good pros- 
pects if they may hope to arrive at such notices 
half a year hence. 

The satirist says, there is seldom common 
sense in high fortune ;* and one would think, to 
behold a levee, that the great were not only infat- 
uated with their station, but also that they believ- 
ed all below were seized too ; else how is it pos- 
sible they could think of imposing upon them- 
selves and others in such a degree, as to set up a 
levee for any thing but a direct farce ? But such 
is the weakness of our nature, that when men 
are a little exalted in their condition, they imme- 
diately conceive they have additional senses, and 
their capacities enlarged not only above other 
men, but above human comprehension itself. 
Thus it is ordinary to see a great man attend one 
listening, bow to one at a distance, and call to a 
third at the same instant. A girl in new ribands 
is not more taken with herself, nor does she be- 
tray more apparent coquetries, than even a wise 
man in such a circumstance of courtship. I do 
not know any thing that I ever thought so veiy 
distasteful as the affectation which is recorded of 
Caesar : to wit, that he would dictate to three ser- 

* itarua emm /erme «eu«\u c%tnro»nm \tv yXUk 
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eral Mriters at the same time. This was an am* 
bition below the greatness and candour of his 
mind. He indeed (if any man had pretensions to 
greater faculties than any other mortal) was the 
person ; but such a way of acting is childish, and 
inconsistent with the manner of our being. It 
appears from the very nature of things, that there 
cannot be any thing effectually dispatched in the 
distraction of a public levee; but the whole 
seems to be a conspiracy of a set of servile 
slaves, to give up their own liberty to take away 
their patron's understanding. T« 
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— Difficili bile tumet jecur. 

HoR. I Od. xiii. i.- 

With jealous pangs my bosom swells. 

The present paper shall consist of two letteTi 
which observe upon faults that are easily cured 
both in love and friendship. In the latter, as faf 
as it merely regards conversation, the person 
who neglects visiting an agreeable friend is pun- 
ished in the very transgression ; for a good com- 
panion is not found in every room we go into/ 
But the case of love is of a more delicate nature, 
and the anxiety is inexpressible, if every little in- 
stance of kindness is not reciprocal. There are 
things in this sort of commerce which there are 
not words to express, and a man may not possibly 
know how to represent what yet may tear his 
heart into ten thousand tortures. To be ^caxe 
to a man's mirthy unatleuuv^ xoYca ^^^^>xt'3»'fc ^ 
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to interrupt either with something that argues a 
disinclination to be entertained by him, has in it 
something so disagreeable, that the utmost steps 
"which may be made in farther enmity cannot give 
greater torment. The gay Corinna, who sets up 
for an indifference and becoming heedlessness) 
gives her husband all the torment imaginable out 
of mere indolence, with this peculiar vanity, that 
she is to look as gay as a maid in the character of 
a wife. It is no matter what is the reason of a 
man's griei^ if it be heavy as it is. Her unhappy 
man is convinced that she means him no dishon- 
our, but pines to death because she will not have 
so much deference to him as to avoid the appear- 
ances of it. The author of the following letter it 
perplexed with an injury that is in a degree yet 
less criminal, and yet the source of the utmost 
unhappiness. 

^MR. SPECTATOR, 

* 1 HAVE read your papers which relate to 
jealousy, and desire your advice in my case, which 
you will say is not common. 1 have a wife, of 
whose virtue 1 am not in the least doubtful; yet I 
cannot be satisfied she loves me, which gives me 
as great uneasiness as being faulty the other way 
would do. 1 know not whether I am not yet 
more miserable than in that case, for she keeps 
possession of my heart, without the return of her's. 
I would desire your observations upon that tem- 
per in some women, who will not condescend to 
convince their husbands of their innocence or 
their love, but are wholly negligent of what reflec- 
tions the poor men make upon their conduct 
(so they cannot call it criminal), when at the 
same time a little tenderness ot behaviour, or re- 
gard to shew «kii itvcYiiv^uoTixa V^^^^^ ^Vvsra^ woultl 
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make them entirely at ease. Da not such women 
deserve all the misinterpretation which they ne- 
glect to avoid? Or are they not in the actual 
practice of guilt, who care not whether they are 
thought guilty or not ? If my wife does the most 
ordinary thing, as visiting her sister, or taking 
the air with her mother, it is always carried with 
the air of a secret. Then she will sometimes tell 
•91 thing of no consequence, as if it was only want 
of memory made her conceal it before ; and this 
only to dally with my anxiety. I have complained 
to her of this behaviour in the gentlest terms 
imaginable, and beseeched her not to use him, 
who desired only to live with her like an indul- 
gent friend, as the most morose and unsociable 
husband in the world. It is no easy matter to de- 
scribe our circumstance, but it is miserable with 
this aggravation, that it might be easily mendedy 
and yet no remedy endeavoured. She reads you, 
and there is a phrase or two in this letter which 
«he will know came from me. If we enter into 
an explanation which may tend to our future quiet 
by your means, you shall have our joint thanks; 
in the mean time I am (as much as I can in thia 
ambiguous condition be any thing), 

SIR, 

Your humble servant.' 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

< Give me leave to make you a present of 
a character not yet described m your papers, 
which is that of a man who treats his friend with 
the same odd variety which a fantastical female 
tyrant practices towards her lover. I have for 
some time had a friendship with one of those 
mercurial persons. The rogue I know loves me, 
yet takes advantage of my foivdtv^^^ toc\^\\svv^^ 
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use me as he pleases. We are by turns the best 
friends and the greatest strangers ims^inable. 
Sometimes you would think us inseparable ; at 
other times he avoids me for along time, yet nei* 
ther he nor I know why. When we meet next 
by chance, he is amazed he has not seen me, is 
impatient for an appointment the same evening; 
and when I expect he would have kept it, I have 
known him slip away to another place ; where he 
has sat reading the newSf when there is no post; 
smoking his pipe, which he seldom cares for; 
and staring about him in company with whom he 
has had nothing to do, as if he wondered how he 
came there. 

^ 'i^'hat I may state my case to you the more ful- 
ly, r shall transcribe some short minutes I hare 
taken of him in my almanac since last spring ; 
for you must know there are certain seasons of 
the year, according to which, I will not say our 
friendship, hut the enjoyment of it, rises or falls. 
In March and April he was as various as the wea- 
ther ; in May and part of June, I found him the 
sprightliest best-humoured fellow in the world ; 
in the dogs-days he was much upon the indolent ; 
in September very agreeable but very busy ; and 
since the glass fell last to changeable, he has 
made three appointments with me, and broke 
them every one. However, I have good hopes 
of him this winter, especially if you will lend me 
your assistance to reform him, which will be a 
l^eat ease and pleasure to, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant.* 

October 9, 1711. T. 
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